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CHARLES V., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 





There are probably but few readers of any ex- 
tent who have not that delightful piece 
of biographical history—Robertson’s Charles V. 
More recent researches have satisfied us that 
many of Dr. Robertson’s statements are far 
from being in accordance with fact; but still, 
while in the main particulars he is sufficiently 
accurate and reliable, the charm of his graceful 
and ornate diction will make his historical works 
general favorites with those who love pleasant 
reading. 

In choosing the Life and Times of Charles V., 
for the subject of a historical work, Dr. Robert- 
son made a happy selection. Charles had filled 
the most exalted place in the world at a most im- 
portant period, when the middle ages ended and 
the modern began; when the world was waking 
up to life after a long and heavy sleep. His was 
the age of Leo X., of Henry VIII., and of Fran- 
cisI. The recently-invented art of printing and | 
the revival of the study of Greek and Roman 
classics had begun to arouse the human mind to 
activity, and the protests of the great reformer, 
Luther, were arresting very general attention, 
and breaking the fetters forged by antiquated su- 
perstition. At this most important epoch, re- 
markable alike for eminent men and signal! 
events, Charles was the chief and foremost per- 
sonage. We have not introduced his name for 
the purpose of making any remarks upon his 
prosperous and magnificent reign. Those who 
wish to form an acquaintance with the life, cha- 
racter or events of the most remarkable man in 
that remarkable age, will find an opportunity of 
doing so in the graceful and delightful pages of 
Robertson’s Charles V. 

We propose, merely, to make a few remarks 
on one of the most notable events in the history 
of Charles—his abdication of his throne in the 
midst of fame, power and prosperity. It is well 
known, we presume, that this foremost man of 
all the age, in rank and power, voluntarily re- 
signed his throne, long before old age could have 
disabled him, and that he exchanged the cares of 
State for the care of his soul; burying himself 
for ever, far from courts and camps, in the soli- 
tude of a mountain cloister. 

Charles did not take this step, and bid farewell 
to so much greatness, without long deliberation. 
Fifteen years before he abdicated, he confided his 
intention to the keeping of an intimate. friend. 
In the very prime of life he had settled with his 
Empress that they would both retire from the 
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world and from each other, to the solitude of 
cloister and nunnery, so soon as their children 
were grown up. The abdication thus long deli- 
berated upon was at last carried into effect. at his 
Flemish capital, Brussels, on Friday, October 
25th, 1555. 

What led Charles to take such an unusual 
step? The bare announcement of it produced 
a thunder-clap effect at the. time, and been 
the frequent occasion of surprise and of perplexed 
speculation since. It has been ascribed to some 
peculiaritiesof Spanish character, and also tosome 
idiosyncrasies in the constitution of the Emperor 
himself. Several instances are on record of for- 
mer Spanish kings having resigned the throne, 
and assumed the cowl of the monk. This mor- 
bidly religious disposition to retire from the 
world to convent or monastery, it is said, has 


{not been confined to the royal families of Spain, 


but has peopled its hermitages and cloisters with 
the loveliest of its daughters, and the best and 
bravest of its sons. In that priest-ridden coun- 
try, more than in any other, is the desire culti- 
vated and fostered to withdraw from the world, 
its cares and weariness, to monkish solitude and 
rest. That so many have retired, in that coun- 
try, from a life of action and pleasure to the soli- 
tude of hermitages and cloisters, is a proof of 
the power of our religious sentiments, even when 
perverted, and of those who there guide and 
manage these strong motive powers of human 
life. 

In endeavoring to determine the causes which 
led Charles to the abdication of his crown, we 
have allowed quite a considerable influence to 
this religious hypochondrianism. But we think 
there is evidence in Charles’ life and habits of 
the existence of another cause, to which we are 
inclined to attribute more influence than we have 
ever found any one else willing to attach to it. 
We refer to his gluttonous habits, or what have 
been called his imprudences at the table. 
habits, early in life, produced confirmed dyspep- 
sia, and that fearful depression of spirits which 
is its frequent attendant. Dr. Robertson speaks 
of the Emperor’s table as ‘‘neat and plain;” but 
this is one of his numerous minor inaccuracies, 
caused by want of adequate research, and fol- 
lowing almost exclusively the statements of one 
Leti—‘‘one of the most lively but least trust- 
worthy of the historians of his time.’? Charles’ 
habits were such as would produce dyspepsia 
and gout of the most aggravated type in even 
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the strongest constitution; and as these morbid | 
conditions are well known to be productive of 
great depression of spirits and prostration of the 
physical powers, we are inclined to believe that 

is constant sufferings in this respect had much 
—very much—to do with his disgust for the 
pomps and attractions of royalty. And whether 
or no these sufferings had to do in producing that 
world-weriness which led to his abdication of his 


of opinion that these were a part of the causes 
which led to his abdication of his throne and re- 
tirement to the repose of a cloister. Cc. 





AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 
BY MRS. JUDSON. 
The first of our passengers which my stranger 


throne and retirement to a life of a monkish re- eyes learned to distinguish from the idle, gay 


cluse, it may be profitable to many to direct at- 
tention to his gluttonous habits, as there are 
instances to be found, even at the present day, of 
men who are slaves to their appetite, who live 
to gratify their palate, and who may be said to 
dig their graves daily with their teeth. To such 
there is a desson in the life of the subject of our 
remarks. 
The following are among the instances on re- 
cord which demonstrate that inordinate indul- 
of his appetite which was an established 
abit of the Emperor. A visitor at the Spanish 
eourt, the celebrated Roger Ascham, watched 
with wonder the Emperor's progress, at dinner, 
h sod beef, roast mutton, and baked hare; 
after which he fed well of a capon, drinking also 
very largely. He had his head in the glass five 
times as long as any that sat at meat with him, 
swallowing down immense draughts of Rhenish 
wine. To the very last, he dined heartily on | 
the richest dishes, a practice against which an ! 
honest confessor of his had protested while 
Charles was yet comparatively a young man. 
The supply of his table was a main subject of 
the correspondence between the Major-Domo and 
the Secretary of State. The weekly courier from 
Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to change his 
route that he might bring, every Thursday, a 
erage of eels and other rich fish, for Friday’s 
t. There was a constant demand for anc 
vies, tunny, and other potted fish. One day the 
Secretary of State is asked for some partridges 
from a place whence some one had formerly sent 
some delicious ones; another day sau- 
are wanted of a kind which were favorites 
with Queen Juana. The Emperor’s weakness 
lly known, or soon discovered, dain- 
ties of all kinds were sent to him as presents— 
venison, fat calves, fruit, preserves, and supplies 
of all kinds. The injurious effects of indulgence 
in these gratifications were so well known to the 
higher officers of his household, that they beheld 
withdismay the arrival of fresh supplies, as thesure 
precursors of renewed attacks of gout, bile, and 
ill-temper. Though he suffered much, in various 
ways, from this gluttonous mode of living, | 
cramps and pains through the day, tossings and | 











throng at large, was a young mother, who used 
to go out in the bright afternoons, and sit upon a 
shaded corner of the quarter deck, with a very 
large child lying Janguidly in her lap. She 
looked so quiet, so subdued, so lovingly resigned 
to any fate, since that great white lamb of a 
child was there to fill her arms and heart, 
that I -had marked her from my cabin door, 
and indeed sent my heart after her, long before 
I was strong enough to follow it and her to the 
deck. She was scarcely eighteen, with a grace- 
ful little figure, a round, though somewhat pale 
face, the predominant expression of which was 
infantine simplicity, one of the loveliest mouths 
in the world, and a sweet Madonna brow, 
shaded by a profusion of rich brown hair. 
There was a very perceptible tinge of the olive in 
her complexion, but this alone would not have 
revealed a fact easily traced in her large, beauti- 
ful eyes. I recollect, when a little child, stealing 
away from my mother, who was afraid of light- 
ning, and alone from a certain wild perch, gazing 
intently into the great fiery fissures that seemed 
from time to time to divide the sky, firmly be- 
lieving that I needed but the eagle’s strength of 
sight to enable me to obtain glimpses of the 
heaven beyond. Inthis same manner have [ often 
gazed into the Oriental eye, deep, dark, melting 
mysterious, seeming replete with soul, and yet 
with such a vagueness of expression, that Eden 
or Pandemonium might, with equal propriety, be 
supposed to be the other side; and the observer 
is all the time troubled with a more vexatious 
suspicion still that the seeming depth is no 
depth after all; and that, like those frescoes re- 
presenting long, pillared aisles, the whole thing 
is but a cunningly painted superfice. The young 
mother possessed a pair of those exquisite, unfa- 
thomable, Oriental eyes, which sufficiently testi- 
fied to a warmer dash of blood in her veins than 
belongs to the British Isles, and gave significance 
to the rich tint of her complexion. She was in- 
deed of mixed Armenian and English parentage, 
married to a young English tradesman in Cal- 
cutta, and now on her way to England, alone, 
with her sick child. She was by no means diffi- 
cult of access; and so # became a very pleasant 


. tumblings through the night, and nightly doses | thing to go out on the deck and listen to her low, 


of pills and-manna and senna, yet still the habit | 


musical voice and child-like sentiments, while we 


was continued. He seemed to love, above all {lay there, very nearly becalmed, on the broad 
things, to indulge his ravenous appetite, even | ocean, and all our fellow-passengers, who had no 
when his meals were tediously long by reason of | real trouble at their hearts to make them patient, 


toothless gums wherewith to masticate, and 
gout-crippled fingers wherewith to carve. Now 
as it is a fixed, unalterable law of Divine Provi- 


were grumbling with discuntent. 
No, she was not educated in England (so she 
prattled on one evening,) but she had been there 


dence, that such gluttonous violations of the laws { once, and London seemed a great, bewildering 


of health shall be punished with depression of 
spirits, fretfulness, hypochondrianism, world- 
weariness, and other pains and penalties, we are 





place, really frightful; so frightful! and, as she 
spoke, she shrugged her _— shoulders and 
laughed, and then blushingly added that perhaps 
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she ought to be ashamed to feel so about London, 
and indeed she had not been such a coward al- 
ways, but she believed that having such a dear 
little home of her own had quite spoiled her for 
bustle and sight-seeing. Then she was always 
afraid of making some mistake about the baby— 
dear, precious little fellow! He was getting bet- 
ter, that was evident, but she was young, and she 
never had been accustomed to such a care, and it 
would be a dreadful thing if any mischief should 
happen to him, through her ignorance. “But,” 
she broke out, gleefully lifting one of his great 
snowy arms in her delicate fingers, ‘he is fat; 
isn’t he?” 

“Very; was he always so?” 

“Oh no, indeed! two weeks ago he was the 
puniest little skeleton you ever saw.” 

I succeeded in repressing the exclamation that 
rose to my lips unbidden: but she must have 
discovered the likeness of it in my face, for she 
asked, somewhat wonderingly, ‘Does that strike 
you as any thing singular?” 

It did, certainly, especially as the appearance 
of the child was in itself singular; but I knew 
very well that, since I was really as ignorant as 
she, I had no right to disturb her serenity with 
such misgivings as must ered have crossed 
my own mind in her situation. ‘Singular things 
are always occurring at sea,” I said, ‘and cures 
are often performed that on land would seem al- 
most miraculous.” 

“So the Calcutta doctors told me,” she replied 
cheerfully, ‘‘and everybody here says the dear 
little fellow is doing finely. How I wish his father 
could see him!” 

She leaned over as she spoke, and pressed her 
beautiful lips to his broad waxen forehead. The 
child slowly drew up the inky fringes of a pair of 
eyes, dark (and shadowy in their darkness) as 
midnight, and fixed them in a long, mournful, 
beseeching gaze on his mother. 

“Does he suffer?”’ I inquired, involuntarily. 

‘Not in the least, the doctor says. He did, at 
one time, but for a week or more he has been per- 
fectly easy.” 

‘‘How old is he?’’ 

«Eighteen months.” 

‘‘He is very large.” 

“Do you think so? We always thought he was 
rather small, except his head; but then, he seems 
large now, he is so fat.” 

“Does he sleep well?” 

“Sleep! he sleeps all the time. The ship is just 
like a cradle to him—rock, rock, rock.” 

Before we parted for the night, I had entered 
into a compact with my artless new friend to 





pearly whiteness; his round, colorless face devoid 
of any expression, except the look of meek, pa- 
tient endurance which is usually the purchase of 
years of discipline in our sad I of life. 

For many days I did not leave my cabin; and 
when at last I was permitted to breathe the free 
air again, my pretty Armenian had found other 
friends. She had ascended to the poop-deck now, 
having ready hands to aid her, and many kind 
people seemed to vie with each other which could 
say the kindest things to her. She was paler 
than before, and there was a troubled expression 
on her sweet face that sent a pang to my heart. 

“Oh! he has been so ill!” she said, in answer 
tomy inquiries, ‘‘suffered so dreadfully, poor little 
fellow! But he is better now—wonderfully bet- 
ter—only look at him! Willie, Willie darling!” 
The child looked up and smiled, then turned his 

es on me, and back again on his mother, and 
then glanced around the deck, and up at the idle, 
flapping sails, with a look of singular intelligence. 
I could not divine why, but somehow he fright- 
ened me. His eyes were of a piercing, dazzli 
brightness, and the inclination tosleep had 
away; but I remarked that the round cheeks, 
which had seemed soft as carded wool, assumed, 
even while I was looking at him, a fearful rigid- 
ity, and there was a pinched look about the nose 
and mouth that it scared me to try to comprehend. 

“Dear little angel!”’ exclaimed the mother, as 
he again smiled joyously in her face, ‘dear little 
blessed angel! he will get well—sweet Willie!” 
I turned away, sick at heart, not for the child, 
but for the poor, unsuspecting mother. 

That night there was a death on board our 
ship; and the next evening, at sunset, there was 
a funeral. 

We had been becalmed for many days, and 
the broad deep was spread out like a solid sheet 
of blue beneath us, scarcely stirred by inner 
breathings, and the glassy surface never broken. 
The departing sun-light had just drawn one of 
its richest pictures, and was presenting it to this 
only worthy mirror, when I took my station 
alone upon the poop, for I well knew that it is 
not the custom for English ladies to lookupon a 
burial. I was not disposed to quarrel with the 
custom, as overstrained and unnatural, nor am I 
now, (only, do not let me be buried so,) but there 
was a dark spot in my imagination, which, by a 
reality like this, might possibly be brushed away 
for ever. On the quarter-deck below me, close 
by the principal gangway, stood a rude little cof- 
fin, surrounded by a group of men, who, with 
bared heads and solemn faces, were listening to 
the burial service from the lips of the Captain.— 





assist her by any maternal knowledge I might | He spoke low and hurriedly, not from carelessness 
have picked up in my longer practice; though I | or disrespect, but something better; for he was a 
saw plainly that I should be able to render her no | man of sympathetic nature, and he had children 
real service. Just before entering the cuddy, I | of his own in the dear land to which he was has- 
glanced back on the moveless, dumb, enobservant | tening. Finally, the little coffin was reverently 
child, and saw that his great heifer eyes were | laid upon a plank, passed through the gangway, 
still fixed on his mother’s face, from which they | and dropped into thesea below. As it fell, I saw 
had not been removed since the kiss that roused ' a sparkle of light upon it, like a star; but the 
him. There was something very old in the face, ' plunge, heavier than I had anticipated, so star- 
heightened perhaps by its strange passiveness. |tled me, that for a moment I drew back, and 
No one would have thought of measuring the life | covered my eyes with my hands. When I looked 
of that child by months, as he lay there like a | again, the bubbles were still floating upward and 
mass of snow; his puffed, shapeless limbs of a ' breaking on the surface; the circles of pples had 
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multiplied and stretched far away over the face 
of the waters, and the little descending coffin had 
taken on the varying colors of the dolphin, while 
in the centre of its rich, rainbow garniture lay a 
beautiful crest of light, shapeless from its contin- 
ual quivering, but, to my excited imagination, 
the signet which one of those beings, who in Hea- 
ven do always behold the face of the Father, had 
set upon its charge. Gradually the brilliant dyes 
faded away; and the blue waters veiled the coffin 
from sight; but the singular spot of light was 
still there, and now assumed the mild lustre of a 
harvest moon, shaping itself to the form of a large 
heart. The water was so still and clear, and the 
little coffin, notwithstanding the weights usual 
on such occasions, so light, that it was a long time 
in attaining its final level; and even after the 
surface of the water was perfectly still, there lay 
the strange luminous heart, paler, but larger, the 
two lobes, like a pair of great silvery wings, 
spreading to the distance of several feet. 

“Singular, isn’t it?’’ said the Captain, who had 
drawn near me unobserved. ‘It is only a bit of 
tin, with the child’s initials on it, which one of 
my boys nailed to the top of the coffin. He cut it 
in the shape of a heart, it seems.’’ 

It was a simple explanation; but the real love- 
liness of the whole scene remained quite unim- 
paired Wy it; and when I laid my head upon the 
pillow that night, and through many successive 
nights of pain and loneliness, I could have wept 
from sheer gratitude to God, at being permitted to 
look upon a sight so beautiful. And even now I 
never think of the sea, and the blessed dead which 
rest in its bosom, but the vision of a pair of soft, 
protecting wings, hovering close above them, 
comes between me and the gloom.—N. Y. Recorder. 





MANAGING A BLUE. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Not long since, there arrived, in a certain west- 
ern village, a young lady from near Boston, who, 
not haying been thrown in the way of better em- 
ployment, had spent nearly all of her time, for 

ears, in reading. Circumstances had brought 
oe into the society of intelligent persons, and 
the conversation of these gave her mind the habit 
of thinking on subjects of more than ordinary 
interest, and induced her to read works of a phi- 
losophical character. Kant, Carlyle, Degerando, 
Goethe, Schiller, became her favorite authors, and 
she read them until she had quotations enough 
on her tongue’s end to frighten away half the 














men who approached her. 

Miss Phoebe Gray (that was the lady's name) ; 
was considered even at home a decided d/ue. She | 
had early in life, so she said, been disappointed | 


in love, and from that time had felt no more of; 


the tender passion. Why she removed to the} 
West was never clearly understood. Some were | 
so malicious as to hint that marriageable young | 
‘men were more plenty in that region. But this | 
I must make bold to question, although some } 
who knew her better seriously averred that she 

had no other motive for going West. 

; Be that as it may, the advent of Miss Gray: 
into Florayille created a good deal of sensation. 


The young men were at first very attentive to her, 
and warm in praise of her beauty and intelligence, 
while the ladies looked at her askance, and could 
not be induced to say anything in her favor. 

‘She talks like a book,” said a young man to 
his friend, in speaking of Miss Gray a short time 
after her arrival. 

“Or rather like ten books,”’ replied the friend. 
“She uses me right up to nothing in no time 
with her Kant and Carlyle, and, what does she 
call it—Gurtr?”— 

“Yes, that’s it.” — 

“And the mischief knows what all. 
of the case is, I can’t stand her.”’ 

“Nor I either.” 

“Do you think she knows what good manners 


are?”’ 
Why?” 


The fact 


“T don’t know. 

‘‘She made me feel bad last night. Before the 
whole company she said—‘You have read Dere- 
gando, of course?’ and then coolly waited for me 
to confess my ignorance.” 

“Did you do it?” 

“T had never heard of Degerando. What could 
I say?” 

«You could have pretended to be very familiar 
with him.” 

‘‘Humph! And been made to expose my igno- 
rance still farther, for she would have asked in 
the next breath if I remembered this or that 
passage. Has she ever served you so?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“Look out, then. I’ve seen her corner two or 
three, and worry their lives half out of them?” 

“Perhaps they were particularly green.” 

‘“‘Not more so than you or I. One was young 
Purdy, the lawyer, who knows a good deal about 
books. She exposed him cruelly. He was ter- 
ribly mortified. He tried his best to appear to 
know all about the authors whose names and 
books she introduced, but she understood that it 
was all sham, and stripped him bare in no time.” 

This is but a specimen of the conversation 
that soon became current among the young men 
of Floraville, by whom Miss Phoebe Gray soon 
came to be held in fear. There were three young 
physicians and as many young lawyers in the 
village, besides a score of young men who were 
clerks or storekeepers. In his profession or call- 
ing, each of these had enough to think and study 
about, and of course had little or no leisure for 
reading, or transcendental philosophy. In law, 
the lawyers were thoroughly read, and the doc- 
tors in medicine; and the storekeepers and 
clerks were reasonably well versed in the prin- 
ciples of trade, and followed diligently the call- 
ings to which they had devoted themselves. 
But for Kantean philosophy and Carlyleisms the 
had no taste, and always looked a little blan 
when these were introduced, as they invariably 
were by Miss Gray, who secretly enjoyed the an- 
noyance she occasioned. 

The effect upon the mind of Miss Gray was as 
might be supposed. Before she came to Flora- 
ville, she had a very good opinion of herself; this 
good opinion, since her residence there of a few 
months, had increased very considerably. She 
felt herself superior to the common mass around 
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her. In fact, she looked down upon the very 
élite of Floraville. 

No matter how skilfully the doctor managed a 
difficult and dangerous case of illness—no matter 
how profoundly versed in legal science the lawyer 
might be—no matter, in fact, how estimable in 
character and useful in his professional sphere 

‘ the individual who came in contact with Miss 
Gray, he was an object of contempt if not tho- 
youghly versed as herself in all the lore of au- 
thorship. 

Like all whose self-estimation is based upon 
attainments not used for the public good, Miss 
Gray valued herself very highly. 

Among the dwellers in Floraville was a young | 
physician of quiet habits and retiring manners, 
named Phillips. He was ambitious of profes- 
sional distinction, and therefore a hard student. 
For literary and miscellaneous reading he had 
neither time nor taste. He went into company 
only occasionally, and then kept aloof from the 
gayer circles. His reputation was that of a man 
of intelligence and a close thinker. Most of 
the young ladies held him in a kind of awe. 

Some months from the time Miss Gray arrived 
in Floraville elapsed, before she obtained an in- 
troduction to Dr. Philips. Frequent allusions to 
him were made in her presence, all tending to/ 
ab her an idea that he was a personage of 

igher intellectual character than any with whom 

it had been her fortune to meet in that benighted 
section of the country. All this made her anx- 
ious for an opportunity to measure swords with 
him and show him her ee Such an op- 
portunity finally came. They were thrown toge- 
ther one evening in a private circle, into which 

Dr. Phillips came without suspecting the presence 
of Miss Gray. He was altogether unprepared for 
the meeting. But a few minutes were suffered to 
elapse after the introduction, before the young 
lady opened her battery with guns double-shot- 
ted, in order to cope with a supposed strong an- 
tagonist. 

‘‘You have read, of course,’”’ she said, very 
early in the conversation, ‘‘the article on moral 
suasion in the last number of the Quarterly. 
Don’t you think the writer has made his case 
perfectly clear?”’ 

Now Dr. Phillips had not looked into any 
‘‘Quarterly,’’ except some medical Quarterly, for 
the last five years, and hardly knew the meaning 
of the new term moral suasion. He was an hon- 
est, straightforward sort .of a man, and could 
affect — All that was left him was. to re- 

ply, with a slight blush, that he had not read the 
article to which she alluded. 

“Ah, indeed! Then you have lost an intellec- 
tual treat. Ihavenot enjoyed an article so much 
for a long time. I have been trying to make out 
the author. It must be either Macaulay or Lord 
Brougham. The former, I should think, from 
the eloquent style in which it is penned. What 
a clear thinker and brilliant writer'that' Macau- 
Jay is! You remember his article’ on Milton?”’ 

To this question followed a pause, and the 
Doctor was compelled to say that he had never 
read the paper to which she alluded. 

_ “Have you not? I thought every one had read 




















Macaulay. You, of course, have his Miscella- 
nies?’ 


‘‘No; I have not the pleasure of being at all 
familiar with him.”’ 

“So much the more to be regretted. You do 
not know what you have lost. Macaulay is the 
most brilliant reviewer of the day. His articles 
glitter thought’s jewels with the brilliancy of 
diamonds. He and Carlyle stand out promi- 
nently, yet each has a peculiarity distinctly his 
own. I need not tell you, doctor, what those pe- 
culiarities are.’’ 

Miss Gray looked smilingly at the doctor, and 
the doctor looked at her and smiled in return, but 
the smile of the latter was blended with confu- 


(sion. He wished the young lady were distant a 


thousand miles. There were half-a-dozen per- 
sons present, and all were silent listeners of what 
was passing. For an hour at least did Miss 
Gray continue her attacks upon the doctor—they 
could be called nothing else—much after this 
fashion, completely discomfiting him every time. 
When he got away he was in a fever of excite- 
ment, and vowed that he would in some way 
‘‘punish the ill-natured, ill-mannered girl.” 

_ “Miss Gray was too much for you last night, 
doctor,’ remarked a friend who had witnessed 
the whole scene, on meeting him the next day. 
“I hardly think she was polite.” 

‘*Polite? ~ No; she was downright ill-mannered. 
If that is a specimen of Eastern good-breeding, 
save me from it, I say. But I'll punish the 
huzzy, see if I don’t.” ; 

“Hush, doctor; don’t call hard names. That 
is not Western good-breeding.” 

“It isn’t, I admit; but I feel outraged. She 
knew very well that I was a physician, not a lite- 
rary man, and it wasn’t to be supposed that I 
could be familiar with Brougham, Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, and a host'of others, both modern and 
ancient. I have something else to do. If she 
were dangerously ill, she would think much more 
highly of me were I to spend what leisure I had 
from other professional engagements in reading 
about and studying her case instead of poring 
over her favorite authors.” 

“No doubt of that in the world. But how do 
you intend punishing her?” 

“I can’t tell yet; but I'll study out some me- 
thod, depend upon it. I will neither forget nor 
forgive her.” 

As Doctor Philips, who was particularly sensi- 
tive, took this matter a good deal to heart, his 
friends enjoyed the thing much more than they 
would have done, and annoyed him by constant 
allusions to it. His usual answer was, that he 
would ‘‘return the fayor one of these days with 
interest.”’ 

Only a few weeks elapsed before he was again 
thrown into company with Miss Gray. As eagerly 
as a spider watches a fly did the young lad 
watch for her victim, and ce upon him wit 
almost as hearty a good will. ‘Several who had 
themselves been victimized gathered around, 
and othermembers of a pretty large party swelled 
the circle and became eager listeners. 

“There is to be more sport here,’ said one to 
his companion, as he saw the aspect of affairs. 
“Miss Gray:has caught another victim. It is Dr. 
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Philips. Poor fellow! I pity him. Come, let 
us hear what is going on.” 

And they moved up and helped to increase the 
number of listeners. The sport proved to be a 
little different from what had been expected. Dr. 
Philips had fully prepared himself for another at- 
tack, and with weapons equally as offensive as 
those which had been used against him. Before 
the lady had time to introduce any of her parti- 
cular themes, the young doctor said—‘Since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you last, I have enjoyed 
a rich intellectual treat.’ 

“Indeed!” The countenance of Miss Gray 
brightened. $ 

“Yes,” he resumed. ‘In the British and Co- 
lonial Medical Review for July, is an article that 
has interested me deeply. It is a philosophical 
inquiry into the cause why a man who has had 
his arm or leg cut off feels his fingers and toes 
in the exact places where they had previously 
been. You are no doubt aware of this curious 
fact, Miss Gray?”’ 

Miss Gray looked blank, and gave a confused 
and reluctant negative. 

“Pardon me for having asked the question,” 
the doctor said; “I know it is. rude to ask such 


questions in conversation, but this fact is so com- | free 


monly known that I did not dream any one could 


be ignorant thereof.’’ 
The young lady bowed, and looked still graver 
than before. 


“You are aware, of course,” resumed the doc- 
tor, “‘that the cause of this phenomenon is va- 
riously explained—some favoring one theory and 
some another. I have even heard the existence 
of a spiritual body within a natural body argued 
from this well-known fact—the advocates of this 
idea contending that all sensation was in the 
spiritual body, which remained perfectly organized 
and susceptible of feeling even after its material 
covering was removed—that, in fact, it was the 
spiritual hand or foot that felt after the natural 
hand or foot was removed. Doubtless there is 
truth somewhere in this region of assumed, not 
fairly argued, conclusions. That our natural 
bodies are merely the clothing of or machines by 
which our spiritual and really substantial bodies 
act in the material world, I think may be true. 
What is your opinion, Miss Gray? You have, 
doubtless, as your mind is highly philosophical, 
thought a good deal on this deeply interesting 
subject. 

he young lady was cornered again, and had 
to own that her reading and habits of thinking 
had never led her to look at this subject. 

“It is a highly interesting one,’ resumed the 
doctor; ‘‘none, in fact, can be more so. For ages 
the connection between spirit and matter has re- 
mained a problem; and this problem, as time ad- 
vances, we become more and more anxious to 
solve. But I am wandering from what I had in- 
tended saying. I mentioned the writer in the Re- 
view, You are aware, of course, that sensation 
has always been supposed to reside in the skin or 
outermost and extreme parts of the body. This, 
strangely enough, is denied by the writer alluded 
to. Feeling, he says, is in the sensorium; the 
paeee of this in the skin. That is, when I 
y my hand upon an object, it is my brain, not 





my hand that feels its form. My hand seems, it 
is true, to feel, but this he argues is only an ap- 
pearance. In the brain, he says, there is an epi- 
tome of the whole man. In fact, that the man 
resides in the sensorium, as to the minutest par- 
ticulars, and merely communicates with the ex- 
ternal world by means of the external senses, 
which make no part of the man really. The 
type of the hand, he says, is in the brain, or 
rather, the man’s real hand is in the brain, 
and this is the hand that feels when the phy- 
sical appendages to the body bearing the same 
name come in contact with any object, and ap- 
rsto feel. This is his main position, and he 
rings in the fact that after a man has lost his 
hand he still feels the hand to be in the same 
place, as one of its proofs.” 

‘<A very singular position, certainly,’’ Miss Gray 
remarked, with an air ofassumed confidence. But 
she was not suffered to remain at her ease long, 
Doctor Philips saw that his effort to punish and 
humble the blue was thus far completely success- 
ful, and he did not mean to stop until his. work 
was complete. Gradually he went deeper, and 
introduced subjects appertaining to human phy- 
siology, yet managed to keep them sufficiently 
om technicalities to enable any one to com- 
prehend them, and even to join in the conversa- 
tion with interest, if even a smattering of 
anatomy had been acquired. But Miss Gray had 
not even a smattering on the subject, and she was 
compelled to expose her ignorance at every turn, 

With the most consummate tact and coolness 
did the young physician continue to worry his 
victim for fall. an hour, and he did it with so 
much ap ¢ good humor and unconsciousness, 
that she dared not show any symptoms of being 
offended. She understood, too, his meaning Hay» 
and felt humbled. More especially was this the 
case afterwards, when sober reflection came and 
she saw how easy it was for any one to direct his 
or her mind to a icular course of reading and 
study, and thence be enabled to put to the blush 
another who had devoted an equal time to study, 
but in a different department of knowledge. 

As for the auditors who were present during the 
conversation, they were delighted. Miss Gray’s 
habit of victimizing every young man who yen- 
tured to converse with her was well known, and 
had been carried so far that almost every one felt 
outraged. The incident soon became known 
throughout the village, and Dr. Philips was con- 
gratulated on all hands. He had fought the con- 
ceited fair one with her own weapons, and com- 
pletely discomfited her. 

For a time, Miss Phoebe Gray was terribly 
mortified. But she had some sense left, and 
this kept her from running away from Floraville. 

Many weeks did not elapse before the doctor 
and Miss Gray again met, and, as on former oc- 
casions, in company. So complete had been the 
discomfiture of the young lady, and so marked 
had been the effect upon her, that Doctor Philips 
half-regretted the severity of the lesson he had 
felt compelled to teach her. His victory had satis- 
fied him, and he was disposed to submit to the 
loss of a few of the laurels he had gained, in order 
to let the young lady recover in some measure 
the self-satisfaction she had lost. But Miss Gray 
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felt no disposition to measure swords again with 
so skilful an antagonist. 

They met, and all waited with interest to hear 
the commencement of another wordy war. But all 
were disappointed. The young lady was reserved 
and polite, and so was the young ese 
Neither introduced subjects, except of common 
interest, and on these they conversed without any 
effort at display. Upon the whole, Doctor Philips 
was pleased with the interview, and Miss Gray 
was no otherwise affected. 

Soon afterwards they met again, and parted not 
enly pleased with the interview, but pleased with 
on other. After this they met more frequently, 
whether by design or not cannot be said; but this 
much was certain, Doctor Philips read a few 
hours every week on subjects of general literature, 
and Miss Gray a few hours every day on scien- 
tific subjects, and those relating specially to ani- 
mal and vegetable physiology. 

It was not long before people began.to look at 
each other knowingly, when the young lady was 
seen on the doctor’s arm, or the doctor seated by 
the lady’s side. Certainly, they had become quite 
intimate in the space of a few months. 

his intimacy steadily increased, until the doc- 
tor ventured to make proposals of a very serious 
natures A malicious spirit whispered in the 
lady’s ear, that now was the time to get her re- 
venge; but love was stronger than pride—she 
yielded a blushing and glad assent. 

Mrs. Doctor Philips, who has been a wedded 
wife for now about a year, is as little like the 
blue, Phoebe Gray, as can well be imagined. She 
is becoming quite a favorite with the people of 
Floraville, young and old—what she was not 
formerly, by any means. Some said the doctor 
was a fool for marrying her; but that, we rather 
think, was a mistake, and he, we are very sure, 
will eng agree with us. 

Among the various comments made upon the 
occasion of this marriage, was one that is worth 
@ passing record. It was made by a young lady 
who had set her cap in vain for the doctor. 

“No matter who or what a young lady is,’’ she 
said, captiously, ‘if she hail from anywhere on 
the other side of the Alleghenies, and especially if 
from New England, she takes the pick of the 
beaux in spite of us. It is too bad! All acknow- 
ledge that the Western girls make the best wives, 
and all take them when they can get no others; 
but let an Eastern girl show her face among us, 
and see what profession is worth. She is picked 
up in less than no time. It.istoo bad!”  - 


Said one to an aged friend, “I had a letter from 
a distant. correspondent the other day, who in- 
quired if you were in the land of the living.” 
“No,” replied the saint-like, venerable man, ‘‘but 
Iam going there. This world is alone the land 
of shadows; and the eternal is the only one of liv- 
ing realities.” 

Sound economy is a sound understanding 
brought into action; it is calculation realized; it is 
the doctrine of ion reduced to practice; it 
is foreseeing contingencies and providing against 
them; it is expecting contingencies and being 
prepared for them. 
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The denseness of the population has long since 
entirely driven out all wild quadrupeds; and there 
are also few domestic ones, such as are found in 
European countries. Beasts of en are in a 
great degree superseded by the means of trans- 
pert afforded by the numerous rivers and canals, 
and by the coolies or porters, a class of athletic 
men, who take the place of animals in carrying 
burdens and in dragging boats. Animals are ex- 
cluded, to leave more food for men. There are 
no meadows for feeding cattle; but the entire soil 
is used in raising food for the inhabitants. Wild 
cats are sometimes caught, and are considered a 
great dainty. Monkeys are found in the southern 
provinces. What few horses and asses are found 
in China are small, and very inferior in every re- 
spect. The buffalo is sometimes used in plow- 
ing. Dromedaries are used between Peking and 
Tartary. There are also hogs, goats and sheep. 
There is but one variety of dogs in the country, 
an animal about one foot high and two long, re- 
sembling a small spaniel. Rats are very abun- 
dant, and furnish the common people with 
meat. They are very large, and destructive to 
crops. 

Of the dirds in China, there are the eagle, the 
falcon, the magpie, crows, sparrows, cormorants, 
curlews, quails, larks, pheasants, pigeons, the 
rice-bird, and many species of aquatic birds.— 
Cormorants are used by the Chinese for catching 
fish. The falcon is imperial property, and the 
magpie is sacred to the reigning family. 

Fish form a very important part of the food of 
the Chinese, and great care is taken in raising 
them in artificial fish-ponds. The goldand silver 
fishes are kept in glass globes as ornaments.— 
Among the fish eaten are the cod, sturgeon, mul- 
let, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c.; crab-fish and oys- 
ters are common on the cpast. 

The larger species of reptiles are unknown in 
China. Frogs, lizards, and fresh-water tortoises 
are common. Venomous serpents are very rare. 
The insects of China are numerous. The silk- 
worm is the most important, affording employ- 
ment and riches to thousands:of the inhabitants. 
The Chinese excel. all other nations in rearing the 
silkworm. The northern and western provinces 
are terribly afflicted by the plague of swarms of 
locusts. Their voracity is such that it is not un- 
common for them to occasion so much destruction 
as to reduce thousands of the people to starva- 
tion. Scorpions and centipedes are abundant.— 
Spiders are numerous; one species is very large, 
and devours small birds. after. catching them in 
their webs constructed onthe branchesof trees. It 
is peculiar to China. Butterflies of gigantic size 
and brilliant.colors abound in the neighborhood 
of Canton. There is a kind of bee, called the 
white-wax bee, furnishing the whole nation with 
wax, which it deposites on a particular kind of 
tree, furnished by the natives with nests to at- 
tract the insect. Fireflies are common. White 
ants are also numerous and troublesome. The 
Chinese eat many kinds of insects, as locusts, 
grasshoppers, ground-grubs, and silkworms.— 
De Bow’s Review. 
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THE CHARMED ONES. 


BY MRS. MARIA C, TRACY. 


A little child had wandered far, one bright and 
sunny day, 

To where in coo! and shady bower the murmuring 
breezes play; 

And near there rolled a pebbly brook the verdant 
banks between, 

And birds were singing merrily among the foliage 
green. 


As'on the mossy bank she played and plucked the 
J violets blue, 

And from the sparkling, crystal wave the clear, 
£ white pebbles drew, 

Shesang in lightest tones of joy, nor dreamed of 
j danger near, — 

So. guileless, fair and. beautiful, what should the 
on infant fear? 


At length, quite wearied with her play, she sat 
§ her down the while, 

And in a garland wove the flowers, with many a 
beaming smile, 

And visions bright and beautiful were floating in 

' her brain, 

As with the birds her song of joy was warbled o’er 
again. 

And ’neath the white and dimpled hands the 
braided garland grew, 

And beautiful, though rude, the wreath with 
flowers of every hue; 

With blades of grass she fastened it in circlet for 
her head, 

And as she bound it round her brow, ’twas thus 
the cherub said:— 


I sing and I play 
The livelong day, 
Merrily, merrily, 
Sing I and play. 


The cricket and bee, 
The birds in the tree, 
The murmuring brook 


« That purls through the nook, 
- The glistening leaves 
> . “That wave in the breeze, 


- The rill and the river, 

i They sing to me ever, 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Sing to me ever. 


The beautiful flowers, 
The shadowy bowers, 
The dew on the leaf, 
So like to my grief, 
The sunshine by day 

' To gladden my way, 

mi The moonbeams at night 
And stars peeping bright, 
The silvery cloud 
That biedtees not aloud, 
But floats ots by, 
And the blue, laughing sky, 
All whisper to me, 
Lovingly, lovingly, 
Whisper to me. 
I’ll sing and I’1l play 
Through the livelong day, 
No harm can I fear, 
No danger is near,, - 











I dream not of sorrow, 
And know no to-morrow; 
Merrily, merrily; 
Sing I and play. 
The joyous song ceased suddenly;—thou darling 
child, beware; 
For though thou know’st it not, sweet one, there’s 
danger everywhere; 
Even now there lurketh in thy path a fearful, 
deadly harm;— 
O, for an arm to save thee, now, or voice to sound 
alarm! 


What sees the child? As if transfixed, in wonder- 
ing, deep amaze, 

Spell-bound and motionless she stands, with eager, 
earnest gaze; 

In many a coil, beneath a shrub, a poisonous ser- 
pent lies, 

And on the charmed child are fixed his keen and 
lustrous eyes. 


She gazes still:—for beautiful, and glorious to be- 


hold, 

Its folds like liquid amber, girt with bands of 
molten gold, 

Its arching neck and crested head, its flashing eyes 
of light, 

Like diamonds set in rings of jet, magnificently 
bright! 


One moment more!—and clasped within the rep- 
tile’s slimy fold, 

Thy heart shall feel the murderous fang, for, even 
tiow, behold, 

The rings of gold are glistening with wavy, tremu- 
lous light,— 

One moment more, and thy bright dreams are 
closed in baleful night! 


The child is saved!—A loving mother’s - ever- 
watchful eye 

Had missed the darling from her home and sought 
her far and nigh, 

Till Heaven in mercy led her steps to where, in 
thoughtless glee, 

The wreath-crowned child a victim stood, and set 
the captive free.’ 


So have I - O mournful sight! a noble, manly 
youth, 

Whose lisping tongue had early learned the words 
of sacred truth, 

Lured by the tempter’s siren voice in pleasure’s 
path to stray, 

Where beauteous flowers are strewn along to 
charm the devious way. 


And bright and dazzling fantasies allure the wan- 
derer on, 

And mingles many a dream of bliss his roving 
thoughts among, 

Till in his wayward, erring path the basilisk is 


seen. 
With light and brilliant tints adorned, and proudly 
graceful mien. 


Within the wine-cup’s ruby brim, and in the foam- 
ing bowl, 

The hall of festal mirth, the dance, the joyous 
flow of soul, 

In lovely maiden’s witching smile, and in the gush 
of song, : 

The serpent’s flashing eye is seen, and charms his 
steps along. 
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And lightly glides the dancing wave, and redolent 
the gale é 

That wafts his pleasure-bark along and swells his 
spreading sail; 

The serpent’s glare is on him still, and dazzling is 
the light : 

That glitters o’er the floating tide, and on his ra- 
vished sight. 


He courts the serpent’s slimy fold, and woos the 
poisoned breath, 

Till, frenzied, giddy, madly wild, he rushes on to 
death;— 

An arm is raised! weak woman’s arm;—and, beau- 
tiful to tell, 

She spreads her kerchief o’er his sight,* and 
breaks the fatal spell! 


O Woman! be it ever thine, with sweet, persuasive 
power, 

To save the wandering, erring one, in strong temp- 
tation’s hour; 

Thy sottiott aspirations here may triumph in their 
birth, 

And thy fair name be chronicled with sons of no- 
blest worth. 


* A distinguished statesman of our country, now deceased, 
was, in early hood, held in bondage by the power of the 
intoxicating bowl, from which his affection for a lady of high 
moral and intellectual worth was not sufficient to release him. 
She therefore wisely refused to unite her destiny with his for 
life. Returning one day, in a state of helpless inebriation 
from his haunts of conviviality, he fell by the wayside and 
was unable to rise. As he lay thus stupefied and besotted by 
the fumes of the wine cup, @ lady passed by, and to screen 
him from the gaze of travellers, she spread her handkerchief 
over his face and went her way. Recovering from his intoxi- 
tion, he drew the friendly covering from his face and anxious- 
ly examined it, hoping it might reveal the kind and delicate 
hand that had thus tenderly soughtto hide his shame from 
the public eye. With deep emotion he discovered the name 
of his beloved, and from that hour he renounced allegiance to 
his cruel tyrant. After sufficient time to test his complete re- 
formation, the lady gave him the hand that had saved him, and 
he was as eminently happy in his conjugal relation as distin- 
guished in the high position to which his intelligence and 
goodness raised him. 








METEORS AND SHOOTING-STARS. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is only of late years that the 
phenomena connected with these bodies have been 
thought worthy of the observation and investiga- 
tion of scientific men. They have been, in every 
age of the world, objects of curiosity, of amaze- 
ment and of superstitious awe by the multitude: 
but it is only of late years that the subject of me- 
teoric bodies has been brought within the domain 
of science, or been made objects of scientific re- 
g They were regarded as results of certain 
inflammable gases or electrical changes in the 
atmosphere—as bog-vapor kindled above the 
earth instead of on its surface, or as something 
énalogous to lightning; and such theories seemed 
satisfactory or plausible enough to check farther 
investigation. 

» These theories are now discarded since more 
accurate observations have been made. Believing 
that many of your readers have a desire to know 
what is now received as the more probable theory 
in regard to these bodies, and w facts have 


been scientifically determined in regard to them, 
we will endeavor to present these to them in the 
‘briefest possible space. Our sketch is intended 
‘merely for popular information; those who have a 
‘taste and capacity for scientific details must be 
referred to scientific journals and erudite re- 
views. 

The first circumstance which led to a suspicion 
of the incorrectness of the theory which we have 
named, and to awaken inquiry, was the discovery 
of the fact that meteors are sometimes accompa- 
nied by the precipitation of stones and metallic 
matters from the sky. In 1819 was published a 
very full and accurate report of what was known 
in regard to these zerolites, the periods and places 
of their fall, the directions of their lineof descent, 
&c. Until this time scientific men had paid very 
little attention to the subject. The fall of a stone 
in Yorkshire, in England, in 1795, which was 
witnessed by two persons and preceded by an ex- 
plosion in the air, had indeed aroused some pre- 
vious investigation. So also had a shower of me- 
teoric stones, a few years later, in Normandy, in 
France. But still the general attention of the 
scientific world was not directed to this,subject 
until the publication of the registered record of 
meteoric stones in 1819. ob 

From the peculiar chemical composition of these 
meteoric stones, and from the direction of the line 
of their fall, observers were soon satisfied that 
they were alien to this planet, and that they had 
their source beyond the region of our globe. The 
question then became one of renewed importance 
and curiosity: whence dothese stones descend upon 
the earth? ry. } 

Five or six different — or theories 
have been entertained at different times by those 
who have interested themselves in answering this 
question. Some have thought that these stones 
were the product of our own volcanoes; others 
that they were produced by the fusion of matters 
in the earth by lightning or electricity in some 
meteoric shape impinging thereon; and others still 
that the materials of which they were composed 
= — pee ae > ss and 

rought toge su ly e 
agency. These theories, though taken up by 
many, were destitute of proof, and held in the face 
of facts which gave them every character of phy- 
sical impossibility. It seems certainly, absolutely 
impossible, or at least infinitely improbable, that 
such materials as iron, nickel, silex, and other 
metals, should be absorbed into and exist in the 
atmosphere, especially since no suchelements have 
ever been detected init. Then it is equally impro- 
bablethat such substances, existing, if they existed 
there at all, in exceeding minuteness, should all 
at once coalesce into a dense solid. 

When well ascertained facts as to the chemical 
composition and line of fall of these meteoric 
bodies at length compelled men to seek for a 
source beyond the limits of terrestrial action, the 
hypothesis of lunar origin next came into notice. 
Men as famous in science as Olbers, Biot, Berze- 
lius, and Laplace, have favored this hypothesis. 
It presented considerable plausibility. it is well 
known that the side of the moon seen from 
earth offers the aspect of mountainsof great height, 
and of numerous craters—the latter resembling 
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our own volcanoes, only larger and deeper. Great’ course of six months. If, according to Arago’s 
internal forces must have been at work to create | calculation or conjecture, there be eight millions 


these appearances. 
stones might be projected thence with force enough 


to pass the limits of the moon’s attraction, and to 
come within that of the earth? Calculations were 
made which proved that a stone or mass of mat- 
ter, projected from the moon with an initial ve- 
locity five or six times as great as that of a ball 
issuing from a cannon’s mouth, would be carried 
so far that it would not return to the moon, but 


Why not suppose, then, that} of comets having their revolution within the so- 
}lar system; andif there be other bodies, dense 
or attenuated, in still greater numbers, revolving 
} on orbits equally eccentric, then some idea may 
} be formed of the masses of matter in the inter- 
} planetary spaces, which the earth may pass at a 
) greater or less distance in its annual circuit of 
, nearly four hundred millions of miles around the 
; Sun. 


It is easy, then, to conceive of the pro- 


either continue to revolve in obedience to new at-} gressive motionof the earth bringing it into proxi- 


tractions, or be precipitated upon a body of more | 


attraction if approaching its sphere. 


Another hypothesis, similar to the one just} 
named, is that which supposes these serolites to! 
besmaller fragments of that presumed ancient} 


planet between Mars and Jupiter, the breaking 
of which has produced the numerous small 
nets or asteroids which crowd this part of the 
vens. Buta few years ago only four such 
bodies were known to us—Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
Pallas. Nineteen others have been lately added 
to this number. These bodies are various 
in sizee-some of them so small as to defy exact 
admeasurement. Astronomical considerations 
fully sanction the idea of a common origin; and 
if they be truly fragments of a larger body, may 
we not reasonably infer that the same force which 
separated them must have projected into space 
numerous fragments yet smaller, and with orbits 
more highly inclined to the primitive planet? 
May not some of these smaller fragments have 
come into proximity to the earth, and within its 
attraction? All that can be said in favor of this, 
as of the lunar hypothesis, is that it is not impos- 
sible; no direct evidence can be put forward in 
its support. Jt is a mere speculation, and has 
ielded to another theory of still stronger proba- 


This, the only remaining theory, is one which 
connects meteoric stones with meteors of other 
forms, and assigns the origin of all to those inter- 
planetary spaces which have usually been re- 

ed as void and unoccupied—or oceupied only 
thin, imponderable ether. The di of 
vast number of cometary bodies traversing 
space in all directions, is one of the circum- 
stances which have led gradually to create new 
views on this subject. If space is thus occupied 
by bodies ing infinitely in magnitude, orbits 
and periods of revolution, the orbits of some of 
them altered by their approach to the greater 
planets, why may we not sup that portions 
a ning be in motion around 
us; apparent only when they come so near to the 
earth as to be deflected, or rendered luminous by 
its influence? Meteoric stones not only come 
from the limits of our atmosphere, but 
enter with vast velocity. Numerous and exact 
observations have proved the same to be equally 
true in the case of shooting-stars and meteoric 
globes of light. Hence, it seems probable that 
serolites, meteors and shooting-stars, have a com- 
mon origin in matter of some form or other, va- 
fiously revolving in the space through which our 
own globe is moving. 
._ In its revolution round the sun the earth passes 
through a space of 190 millions of miles in the 





mity to numerous eccentric orbits of meteors or 
asteroids, which will thereby be deflected more 
or less from their course, some of them actuall 
infringing upon our planet. The passing of suc 
bodies is sup to be the cause of meteors and 
shooting-stars, and their luminousness is pro- 
bably derived from the reflexion of light from the 
earth. 

This, which is now the received theory in re- 
gard to meteors and shooting-stars, is rendered 
almost certain by the fact that there are well-at- 
tested instances of stones—single or numerous— 
falling at the time of the appearance of meteoric 
bodies. And if it be well proved in a few in- 
stances that these fire-balls exploding have 
thrown down stones upon the earth—the pre- 
sumption becomes strong that analogous meteori- 
cal elements are present in all, whether precipi- 
tated or not. It has been determined, with con- 
siderable accuracy, that shooting-stars have some- 
times a height of from 15 to 150 miles, and a 
velocity of 30 miles in a second, and that they 

ass the earth most frequently at a distance of 
Bo to 50 or 60 miles above it. 


VOCAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Tt is not sufficient that beautiful melodies be 
invented, they must also be executed in a perfect 
manner. But if their‘creation be difficult, their 
perfect execution is not less so. Let not the lat- 
ter art be compared with that of simple declama- 
tion; for, out of a hundred persons capable of de- 
claiming well, scarcely one or two will be found 
who are able to sing even tolerably. 

To form a singer of excellence, the following 
qualifications are requisite;—‘‘Ist, a voice at once 
sonorous, flexible, and agreeable, and of a suffi- 
cient and equal compass; 2d, a lively-sensibility; 
3d, an exquisite taste; 4th, a good school; 5th, 
organs of ae ea exercised and pos- 
sessed of great delicacy. It is indeed rare to find 
all these qualities united in the same individual; 
and we frequently meet those who pretend to the 
name of singers, who are destitute of nearly the 
whole of them. How many compositions are 
sacrificed to an execution devoid of delicacy, taste 
and feeling, of everything calculated to charm and 
interest! 

It is remarkable that no country has produced 
such excellent voices, such perfect singers, and in 
so great a number, as Italy; but then no nation 
has had such excellent schools of singing as the 
Italians. Among the singers of both sexes in this 
happy climate, there are some, who, by the magic 
of their voice, and their incomparable manner of 
performing melody—Faranelli, for instance,— 
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bave removed, in some measure, the wonders of very uneven. But, inconsiderate as I was, I 
the music of ancient Greece. hurried her along, and, becoming impatient, 
There is one manner of singing in Italy, ano-; would every few moments give her a jerk, and 
ther in France, and a third in Germany. In) fell her, ‘Come along faster; I'll not stay out all 
lialy, the true method of singing is still preserved ; the afternoon for you. Il leave you in the 
to a certain degree, though its present mode is} woods, and the bears will get you.” Though I 
different from what it was formerly; its best’ knew very well that there were no bears there, 
schools begin to degenerate. In France they still | and did not think of leaving her, yet I unkindly 
scream more than they sing. In Germany, they ; wished to excite her fears, and thereby make her 
do both the one and the other. }come more rapidly. Sometimes I would even 
From the times of Allegri, Leo, and Durante, ) run on , until I was lost to her view; and 
to those of Hasse and Handel, the manner of; when, by a fresh exertion of her almost ex- 
singing was at once simple, expressive, and; hausted strength, she would overtake me, I 
grand. The singer seldom ventured to employ ; would say; *‘You had better hurry;” and, at any 
any other ornaments than the appogiatura, the ' noise, I would tell her to listen, and see if the 
trill, and some other passing embellishments, ; bears were not coming. When we reached our 
till he came to the point d’orgue at the close of, uncle’s, Alice seemed much exhausted, and did 
the air, when he considered himself on his own) not join in play with her usual vivacity; but I 
domain. The composer of that period had, at) thought but-little of it at the time. When even- 
least, as much share in the success of the air as; ing came, we rode home with our uncle, who 
the singer. Afterwards things took another} was going to our house on business. When we 
turn; and, instead of singing in this simple and) alighted from the carriage, we ran in, and I 
faithful manner, they began to ornament every-} began to tell mother what fine times we had had; 
thing. The composers became the slaves of the; but Alice lay down on the sofa, and soon fell 
singers, and in process of time were considered} asleep. When mother undressed and put »her in 
as altogether out of the question. All they had; bed, she noticed that she was slightly feverish, 
to do was to get up a kind of skeleton airs,} and remarked, ‘I think Alice has played too 
which the singers took upon themselves to ani-; hard.” <I guess not, mamma,” I said; “I be- 
mate and color by their manner of embellishing} lieve she did not play quite as hard as usual, 
them. Novelty is always attractive, not to say} this afternoon;”’ and here the conversation ended. 
seductive. The, public were far from imagining; About midnight, I was awakened by Alice's 
what an injury they were doing to music, by} shrieks of ‘‘Oh! Marian, Marian, do not leave 
lavishing such ill.judged applause upon airs of; me; the bears, the bears!’ I started up in 
this kind; for that is the period from which we) alarm, saying, ‘“‘Why, Alice, are you dreaming? 
may date the decline of the art in Italy. We are not in the woods. There are no bears 
ut cannot the composer, who makes an air of; here. We are in our own little bed at home.” 
this kind, himself compose the ‘embellishments,} With kisses and caresses, I gradually soothed 
and conduct them upon a richer harmony, and ; her; but scarcely had I fallen into a drowse, be 
with more varied modulation? Yes, if he be} fore I was again aroused by her shrieks, which 
composing instrumental music; but I caution} soon brought mother to the bed-side. She imme- 





him to be upon his guard if he is writing for the 
voice. In the first place, a composer is not a 
singer; what he would compose for his voice, or 
with his voice, will not suit either the talent or 
the voice of a skilful singer. Prescribed orna- 
ments are sure to be almost always ill-executed. 
In a singer of talent, embellishments are gene- 
rally the result of the inspiration of the moment, 
which is infinitely more effective than anything 
that the study and researches of the composer 
can produce. The singer adapts them to the 
nature and compass of his voice, and modifies 
them according to the feelings and impulse of 
the moment; all these considerations must ne- 
cessarily be neglected, if the embellishments are 
written by the composer.—Reicha’s Treatise on 
Melody. 


"MY YOUNGEST SISTER. 


When I was a little girl, my mother, one plea- 
sant May-day, permitted my little sister Alice 
and myself to visit a cousin, who lived nearly a 
mile distant. We were in high glee, and were 
very soon prepared to start. I was in such haste 
to see cousin Harriet, that I walked as fast as 
possible, and Alice was obliged to run to keep 
pace with me. Still we proceeded very well until 








Wwe entered a piece of woods, where the path was 





diately discovered that Alice was delirious, and 
suffering with a high fever. A physician was 
instantly summoned, who pronounced her disease 
a violent attack of brain fever. I related the 
events of the preceding day to mother, on the 
first opportunity, and prayed God to forgive me, 
and to bless the means used for my little sister’s 
recovery. Alice lingered many weeks without 
any material change, and few were admitted to 
her bed-side. 

One morning, as I came down to breakfast, 
my mother said to me, ‘‘Alice is much better, 
and has just been inquiring for you. After 
breakfast, you may go and sit by her.” 

Oh! how much joy did those words convey to 
my heart! and as I sat by her, and had her full 
assurance of forgiveness, how very happy I felt! 
Every day I gathered beautiful flowers, such as 
Alice loved, and them in a little vase, 
where she could look at them; and when, at last, 
she was able te walk out, I endeavored, by in- 
creased tenderness, to make.up for that one act 
of unkindness which cost her so much suffering. 
Her sickness left her in a decline, and in a few 
months she died.— Youth’s Cabinet. 


The life of man is in reality but one continued 
existence, the end of which is to make himself 


perfect. 
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THE GOVERNESS; 
OR, 


DOING AS WE’D BE DONE BY. 
A SKETCH FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY MISS CORNELIA J. ORME, 


CHAPTER 1. 

Mrs. Porter Potts was one of those characters 
es often drawn by the novelist, but seldom met 
with in actual life. From a certain assumed sym- 

pathy and feigned cordiality of manner, she had 
won the appellation of “quite a sweet woman’”— 
h some of her friends had discerned in her 
case; the truth of the proverb that “no sweet is 
without its ditter.’’ She was like’ Dickens’ Mrs. 
Skewton, ‘all heart and all that sort of thing:” 
her sensibilities were exquisitely acute, and she 
was ready at a moment’s warning to spread the 
handkerchief of sympathy and open the pearl- 
casket ofher tears. Yet candor obliges us to ad- 
/tit that Mrs. Porter Potts was ‘made rather for 
outside show.’’ In her days of early bloom she had 
‘Jearned the art, at proper times, to scream and 
start;” and now it had become second nature to 
act the tender part. Ambition was, I am sorry 
to say, Mrs. Porter. Potts’ ruling jon—her 
dream by night, her study all the day. The ag- 
grandizement of her children was the end ever in 
view, and this end she pursued as assiduously as 
if *twere her ‘‘Country’s, God’s and Trifth.” Con- 
tempt of inferiors,.and adoration of ‘the great, 
were the lessons that began in the nursery; 
strengthening withthe bud, and maturing with 
the blossom. The moment her daughters left 
School, an icy barrier was placed between them 
and certain of their former companions. Those 
with whom they had sat at the.same desk for 
years, who had assisted in their tasks, and shared 
in each juvenile sport, were now passed by in the 
street without a nod of recognition, while Miss A. 
and Miss D., mere acquaintances of a day, were 
saluted with the most extravagant expressions of 
delight, and petted and caressed into being so- 
ciable. Like the Chinese, Whang, of whom Gold- 
smith tells us, they always answered in ‘the af- 
firmative when asked if they knew such and such 
persons of consequence; but if any information 
were desired of an humbler friend, the Misses 
Potts forthwith became ignorantly innocent as a 
lamb!» Mrs. Porter Potts often spoke of her dear 
cousin, Major Scott, or ‘‘a charming relative— 
Judge Walbridge, out-West”—{both of whom 
were rather apocryphal,) but she was at no pains 
to inform her friends of the existence ofa certain 
uncle, who followed the plebeian occupation of 
tanning; and her silence, perbaps, was most pru- 
dent, for the smell of tan might have offended the 
delicate organs of the patricians! 
 Mrv Potts, in regard to whose existence we 
shall hasten to relieve our readers of any doubts 
our silence may have engendered, was a gentleman! 
Yes, indisputably a gentleman—for he might have 
inted to a geneological tree weighed down with 
its pride of ancestry, and exalted in the possession 
of a coat of arms that had done service on the 
family coach, as late as the times of George the 
Beeond. With these ancestral honors clustering 
around him, he had bidden adieu to Britain and 


) 





its nobility, and in the hope of bettering his fast- 
decaying fortunes, sought a home among the 
“nation of dollars and cents.’’ His anticipa- 
tions were very shortly realized, for after a month’s 
sojourn at Saratoga, he had the satisfaction of im- 
pressing an heiress most favorably with his foreign 
air, and ‘that love of a moustache;’’ the result 
of which impressibility was, that Hymen was 
soon called upon to rivet the chain which Cupid 
was 5, ame to have forged. 

Miss Jane Editha Jones was the only child of 
a worthy mechanic, who, by unremitting toil and 
close hoarding, had managed to accumulate an 
estate that a nabob might have envied. 

An independent, care-for-naught man, was ho- 
nest old Jacob Jones, but very different was his 
daughter. One term at a fashionable boarding- 
school had completely transmogrified her, as the 
father said, and he half-repented of a gentility that 
cost so much. She grew arrogant and super- 
cilious, even to her only parent; former scenes 
and associates excited the most unequivocal dis- 
gust, and the old gentleman was not sorry when 
@ visit to the Springs provided her with another 
protector. 

After her marriage and the death of her father, 
all her energies were directed to “getting into 
society;” a purpose that her husband’s known rank 
and her own reputed wealth strongly aided, and 
at last accomplished, ‘even to an admittance to the 
“exclusives”—which in her wildest dreams of 
ambition she had never dared hope would be any- 
thing less than a forbidden circle to her. But 
when she had succeeded in this ‘‘one idea,” it 
was quite exemplary to behold with what ease 
and naturalness she accustomed herself to the 
change, and amusing it must have been to the 
reverencer of pedigree to listen to her unsparing 
comments upon “‘mushroon aristocracy,” and wit- 
ness the pertinacity with which she resisted all 
innovations from the parvenues! 

“For my part,” she would say, ‘‘I would sooner 
live in a titled country, and have a monarch to 
reign over me, than in one where every nobody is 
liable to be exalted over one’s head.” 

In fact, her tastes were all English, baronial 
and distingué, and even evinced themselves in the 
selection of her children’s names. Her eldest was 
a Milton, (she had heard him lauded as a British 
Bard,) though to tell the truth, she could not help 
thinking his works insufferably dull. The next 
son was a Wellington—the ‘“‘Duke” she always 
called him fronr babyhood; one daughter was a 
Victoria Regia, another named after dear Lord 
Byron’s Thyrza, and the third and last had been 
christened after the heroine of an old English 
novel. 

And an interesting family was that of- Mrs. 
Porter Potts. As for her children, the judicious 
mamma considered them perfection, and who 
would undertake to appeal From a mother’s judg- 
ment? tye 

Milton was following in the footsteps of his il- 
lustrious predecessor, and trying hard to rival the 
poetic celibré after whom he was named; the Duke 
was studying for the military profession, already 
considering himself Wellington in nature as well by 
name; Victoria was the Queen of Beauty; Thyrza 
was a la Byron style exact, and Iolina was & 
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perfect prodigy for her years! And then, too, Mr. 
Porter Potts’ wife’s husband was a model of that 
domestic relation. Altogether a more unpretend- 
ing man never drank claret, or snored away ex- 
istence. Affable, generous, and do-nothing, he 
might have stood for Honeywell, in the comedy 
of the Good-Natured Man. He was not the im- 
politic monster who contends a point with his 
*better-half’—though for this trait we must not 
allow him too much credit, as we are inclined to 
think it merely the result of an habitual indo- 
lence which made him dread coming into contact 
with any one at the risk of his equanimity or 
convenience. Not always, however, was this the 
case, for though physically indolent, he was far 
from being tongue-tied when from home; indeed 
some of his friends had averred he could spin a 
yarn long enough to knit a stocking, and an ill- 
natured fellow had been known to exclaim— 
«Save me from imperturbable Potts—he will talk 
me deaf, dumb and blind!” 

Such was Mrs. Porter Potts, such Mr. Porter 
Potts, and such collectively the ‘rising genera- 
tion” who clustered around them! 

CHAPTER Il. 

‘Lend me the paper, my dear,” said Mrs. Por- 
ter Potts one morning, as her amiable cara sposa 
lounged back from the breakfast-table to inspect 
the ‘‘Daily News.’’ 

Mr. Potts, like a good child, did as he was bid- 
den, and amused himself by mathematically de- 
monstrating how many drops a tea-spoon will 
hold without running over, while his ‘‘beloved 
one’ glanced over the list of marriages and 
deaths. 

‘«“Why, really!’ suddenly exclaimed the lady; 
“this is quite overpowering;”’ and in a voice that 
might have “overpowered ’ with its loudness, she 
read the following notice: 5 

«At Ingleside, near Baltimore, Md., Hereford 
Ingle, Esq., in the fifty first year of his age.” 

‘Ah! is it possible!” drawled the husband; 
while Mrs. Potts soliloquised, ‘‘Well, truly may 
it be said, ‘in the midst of life we are in death,’— 
hand me a bit of toast, my love. A more robust 
man I never beheld than poor uncle; length of days 
seemed impressed upon every lineament of his 
hardy countenance. Ah! how sad, how heart- 
rending to be cut off—(a slice of the steak if you 
please )—so suddenly in the prime of life.” 


¢¢When scarce is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 
Aias! how hard it is to die!”? 
broke in Milton. 


“He was an excellent man—that I mustown,”’ 
continued Mrs. P.; ‘‘notwithstanding there was 
so little congeniality between us. He was too 
democratic in his tastes, too much addicted to 
amalgamating among the ordinary, to suit my 
ideas; still he was an honest man as ever trod the 
earth.” ‘ 

«¢ «An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ ” 
edged in Milton. 

“And I always respected him,” resumed the 
mamma, ‘though our differences of opinion pre- 
cluded much love. Well—he is’ better off, I trust. 
I wonder what property he leaves. Replenish the 
coffee-pot, Betty; I think another cup would do 











me good—anything like this shatters my nerves 
dreadfully. I can scarcely handle my knife— 
Thyrza, darling, butter mea roll. "Tis bad to be 
so easily agitated—but I always had unfortunate 
nerves.” 

Wellington, who was spending his vacation at 
home, much to the annoyance of Miss Victoria, 
whom it was his sole amusement to teaze, spran 
up at this stage of the proceedings, and went 0 
humming: 

‘Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madame Blaize.’’ 

‘Shall we go in mourning, ma?” asked Milton. 

‘‘The idea!” laughed the young ladies. 

‘*We have been like strangers so long, that it 
would be preposterous to blazon out the relation- 
ship now,” said Mrs. Potts; ‘besides, I believe he 
leaves a daughter, that such an acknowledgment 
might render troublesome-to us. Yes, indeed, I 
had almost forgotten Emma—she must be quite 
grown.” 

“By the way, my dear wife,” said Mr. Potts 
courageously, ‘‘suppose we invite her here for a 
while—I expect. her father died insolvent, for I 
have heard lately that his securityship for a friend 
had ruined him, and I am sure it would be no- 
thing more than kindly to offer the poor girl a 
temporary home with us.” 

‘‘Really, Mr. Potts,’’ made answer his amiable 
lady, ‘‘you are very kind with what don’t belong 
to you! If it were your means instead of mine, 
perhaps you would not be quite so generous.” 

“Hang me if I ever marry an heiress again,” 
muttered the provoked husband. 

‘I shall not be so obliging as to give you a 
chance, most excellent sir,” retorted the wife. 

“She would be no extra expense, I am sure,” 
ventured Mr. Potts, cooling down and returning 
to the charge. 

“None at all,”” remarked Milton, by way of a 
strengthener. 

Mrs. Potts reflected some time; at last she ob- 
served, ‘‘I think I shall offer Mamselle’s place to 
her. Ina detests Mamselle, and she musi have a 
governess, for I can’t trust her at school; so I'll 
see if Emma Ingle will answer. ‘And if ’tis to be 
done, ’twere well ’twere done quickly.” Jam no 
scribe; the girls are engaged; so, my son, you can 
write, and the sooner she comes the more time 
there will be for her to assist with Thyrza’s bri- 
dal clothes.” 

“Oh, these women!” was the sotto voce excla- 
mation of Mr. Potts, while Milton inwardly ejacu- 
lated, “I wish mamma were not quite so selfish.” 

The letter was soon written, but did not suit. 
It was not business-like and to the p . 
Sundry times did the inexorable mamma clip the 
wings of the poor poet’s P 8s, and lop off the 
sprigs of sentiment which he had managed 
to intersperse with the matter-of-fact lady’s un- 
adorned ideas,—the condolement upon the uncle’s 
death, which had actually cost the writer tears 
of sympathy, and in its place, a cold allusion 
made. The whole was, however, worded as deli- 
cately as possible, and finally dispatchied as suit- 
able. By return mail, the following answer was 
received. 

«(My pear Covstn—Your kind note reached 
me this morning, and I thus early attempt a re- 
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ply, though the freshness of my grief renders’ ria’s strrictures caused a pause in that young 


any allusion to the irreparable bereavement I am’ 
mourning, more painful than words can tell. } 
None but those who have suffered similarly can ' 
sympathise with the feelings of a mourner; and: 
mine seem peculiarly severe—one sorrow follow- 
ing closely upon the other, and giving me the 
bitter lot of complete orphanage. Only one short 
year has passed since my beloved mother’sdeath; 
and, now, before the spring flowers have blos- 
somed upon her grave, my dear father is laid to 
rest beside her—leaving me alone, all alone in 


‘of grief, was very, very beautiful. 





this wide world. I have kind friends here, in- 
deed, but what bosom can pillow the head with a} 
mother’s softness—what hand can guide with a 
father’s tender watchfulness and care! God) 
alone can fill this aching void, and to Him I ap- 
peal for strength to bear the blow His providence 
seen fit to inflict. But I can venture no 
further on this subject. My heart must bleed in 
silence. In regard to your proposal that I should 
take charge of your little daughter's education; 
though feeling sensibly my youth and inexpe- 
rience for such an undertaking, I thankfully ac- 
cept it, and will endeavor to fulfil my part 
conscientiously. I will come to you when I 
am more composed, and have allowed myself 
some little time for the indulgence of my sorrow; 
and I am sure my father’s relative will bestow 
some of her affection upon his desolate child.” 
“A beautiful and touching letter,” said Milton. 
“‘A great many unnecessary words,” grumbled 
his mother, flinging the tear-blotted sheet into 
the glowing grate. 


CHAPTER III. 





“What have we here?” exclaimed Miss Vic- 
toria, one morning, as she peeped through the 
drawing-room blinds on hearing a carriage draw 
up to the door. ‘Faugh! Our country cousin 
that we are to be bored to death with, I suppose. 
Let’s take items—a rusty, dusty, musty old ba- 
rouche, that looks like a cotemporary with Noah’s 
ark; a piece of antique service, in the shape of a 

» whose name should be Ned, and who is} 
of an age to have ‘died long, long ago’—one 
trunk behind, and one in front. (Mon patience, 
where on earth can the girl have gotten all that 

!) and [ll warrant bandboxes, and par- 
’ eels enough inside for an old maid. But, stop, 
the most important piece of luggage is being 
lifted out. Not weighty, any how. What a di- 
minutive! Why, she must be either a child or a 
dwarf! She certainly can’t reach my shoulder.” 
And the young lady drew herself up to her full 
height, and gave a passing glance of admiration | 
to the mirror, before returning to her post of ob- 
servation. ‘She stoops,.too. In , I'm in- 
clined to think she is deformed. What a figure! } 
and the deepest of deep mourning, not even re-} 
lieved by a bit of white collar. Qh! I’m sure I} 
shall have the horrors every time I look at her. } 








I can’t bear black—it gives one the idea of dark- | 
ness and death. Ugh! I wish everybody would} 


adopt ; ning , 
when their relatives take it into their heads to 


‘huffle off this mortal coil.’ ” | 


Here the entrance of the object of Miss Victo- 


the Chinese mourning, and wear white} 


lady’s unning commentaries. 

Emma Ingle was indeed a fairy figure; and as 
she threw back her veil, a pale, sad countenance 
revealed itself; but one, which despite the marks 
This fact, 
however, was not to prepossess her relatives: all 
Mrs. Potts’ sympathy with beauty was reserved 
for her own daughters, and they had enough to 
do to admire their own charms. Her presence 
was only acknowledged by a cold curtsey from 
the girls, accompanied by a stare of curiosity 
from Miss Victoria, which lasted until the ap- 
pearance of her mother. Upon her entrance, 
Emma sprang forward, and held up her lips to 
those of her stately cousin, who in return gave 
her hand a scarcely perceptible pressure, and 
begged her to be seated with a ‘‘don’t-know-you”’ 
sort of a manner, that chilled the poor girl's 
heart, while it caused a flush of mortification to 
crimson up her wan features. 

‘She cannot have been apprised of my arrival,” 
was the thought that succeeded, and she found 
courage to say, ‘‘You are not aware, perhaps, 
dear cousin, that I am Emma Ingle.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer; “I am aware of 
that fact, and permit me to say, Iam happy to 
see you. You will allow me to introduce my 
daughters. Miss Ingle, the Misses Potts.” 

A repetition of bows followed, after which 
Mrs. Potts expressed her hope that ‘‘Miss Ingle had 
a pleasant journey.” 

Emma was near replying with a flood of tears, 
such was her disappointment at a reception so 
different from what she had expected, when her 
thoughts were directed into a different channel, 
by an addition to the family party, in the form 
of a young gentleman in a crimson dressing- 
gown, embroidered slippers, and collar a la By- 
ron, holding in one hand a crumpled manuscript, 
in the ink-stained fingers of the other, a «‘goose’s 
quill” —somewhat the worse for use. 

“T have learned your arrival, and excuse me, if 
in the excess of my pleasure I hastened to greet 
you, before divesting myself of my negligé, or 
laying aside the implements of my mental labor. 
Suffer me to give you a poet’s welcome to the 
hospitalities of our mansion.” 


And after the ag yg Bh this neat and appro- 
priate address, Mr. J. Milton Potts, having pre- 
viously bowed, hastened to place his pen behind 
his ear, and advance for a more cordial salutation. 
At this scene, the mamma reddened with anger, 
the daughters tittered, while Emma, (at first dis- 
posed to regard this as some new insult, had pe- 
netration enough to discover that the bombast was 


} well meant in reality, and that she had before 
} her an original) found composure enough to an- 


swer with civility the florid harangue. 

“Do you play?” asked Miss Victoria, inter- 
rupting a remark of her brother’s. 

“I have taken lessons on the harp and piano,” 


} said Emma. 


«Piano and harp? You should have confined 
yourself to one instrument if you wished to be a 
roficient. But I-suppose you !l answer for Ina’s 
rst p ress. Do you understand French, 
Italian and German?”’ 
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“I can converse in French, but only translate 
in the other languages.” 

“Of course you draw and paint?” queried the 
indefatigable cathechist, in a voice that said 
plainly ‘‘of course you do not.” 

“I do,” said Emma. The young lady was 
chagrined that. the country-girl should possess 
accomplishments superior to herself. 

“You do not dance?”’ she asked, as a last effort. 

+‘No,” was the simple reply. 

“I knew it,’’ triumphantly exclaimed Miss 
Victoria. ‘I knew you could not have learned to 
dance, from your manner of entering the room.’’ 

«I do not agree with Chesterfield that dancing 
is an essential accomplishment,” remarked Emma. 

“Perhaps you consider yourself graceful 
enough without it,’”’ was the ill-natured rejoinder. 
“But had you beheld the figure you cut upon 
your entree just now, you would lose no time in 
gaining Monsieur Delroche’s assistance.” 

“You must not mind my sister,’’ interposed 
the really amiable Milton—‘‘she is a great teaze, 
and must have her jest, though she should recol- 
lect that Young says, ‘At thy friend’s expense 
be wise, but not witty.’ ” 

“Qh, suspend your everlasting quotations,” 
was the tact retort—‘‘I wish you had sense 
enough to admit of an occasional original re- 
mark.” 

“I grant that original remarks from some lips 
are neither edifying nor euphonius,”’ responded 














the nettled poet. 

“Victoria, my love, you have not practised} 
your waltzes this morning; and Milton, my son, 
you are losing time from your poem,” interrupted 
the politic mamma, who did not care to have an 
exhibition of temper just then; and turning to 
Emma, she observed— 

«Your travel must have fatigued you, Miss In- 
gle. ‘I will have you shown to your room;” and; 
80 saying, she hurried out, in the midst of a deaf- 
ening overture from Miss Victoria, who seemed 
determined to take vengeance on the unoffending 
piano keys. 

The polite Milton accompanied Miss Ingle to 
the door, and then -returning to gather up his 
manuscripts, took his departure to his sanctum 
sanctorum, without compromitting his dignity 
by any further exchange of words with his ireful 
sister. 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Porter Potts, after hav- 
ing introduced her young relative into a small, 
and scantily furnished apartment, ‘‘I hope you 
will make yourself comfortable, Miss Ingle. 
Your duties will be light—you will find your 
little charge remarkably intelligent, though some- 
what wayward, and I think, upon the whole, 
you will have reason to be pleased with your 
new home. Sut my rules for your future con- 
duct will be more fully explained some other 
time; to-day I am very much engaged. My son- 
in-law that is to be is expected to dine with us, 
and will bring two of the gentlemen who will 
serve as msmen. They are all officers, and 
it will be a gay little party. As of course you 
do not wish to see company, you can remain in 
your room, and your dinner will be sent up.” 

Emma merely bowed in token of having heard, 





and when the door closed upon her arrogant rela- 


tive, she threw herself upon the bed, and gave 
way to feelings that were only more violent from 
having been long repressed. 

Poor Emma! this was indeed a bitter contrast 
to the affection she had ever been accustomed to. 
An only child, she had been a cherished flower 
upon whom a breath must not blow too rudely, 
or the sun look down with too warm a smile. 
And now, suddenly thrown into the harsher at- 
mosphere of strangers, and repelled where her 
bosom had leaped to find some kindred pulse, 
her sensitive spirit shrank like the mimosa, and 
recoiled overwhelmed with its keenness of disap- 
pointment. Could those haughty ones have 
gazed within that spirit, and beheld all its woe, 
mayhap their frozen hearts might ‘weep their 
ice away.” 

But well has the philosopher said, ‘‘In the fe- 
male heart, envious eyes too often look, and rarely 
the indulgent. Pitying eyes would there find 
wounds that every day cut deeper, and a world of 
stifled sighs.” ; 

‘Oh! my mother, my mother!” she sobbed, 
and her heaving heart seemed breaking with its 
anguish. 

Ah, how many an orphaned one, who has 
tested the cold charities of the world, sends up 
the same piteous cry, ‘Mother, mother, mother!” 
And that plaintive cry is but the more emphatic 
because we feel—oh, so deeply—that never again 
shall that step come near to comfort, that eye to 
beam all its tenderness for us, that hand to wipe 
away the tear-drops, that breast to confide in and 
to lean upon, that lip to soothe with its accents 
of sweetness and affection! «Never, for ever— 
for ever, never!” ; 

Long the young girl lay writhing and strug- 


- gling in the deep waters of grief; but peace came 


at last—not the stillness of despair, not the calm- 
ness of worn-out emotion, but the gentle breath- 
ing upon the spirit, as when Jesus said ‘Peace, 
be still.” 

The struggle was past, but she lay with 
clasped hands still, and the big drops diamond- 
ing her drooping lashes, when the door was 
thrown open, and a fair child bounded into the 
room. As soon as she saw that Emma was 
lying down, she paused, and, with a finger on 
her lip, stood tip-toe, peeping inquisitively up at 
her. Emma watched her through her half-closed 
eyes, until a smile came irresistibly, and then 
she raised up, and spoke. The little creature’s 
eyes and heels were both levelled to the floor in- 
stantly, but she was not long abashed, and soon 
sidling up, with a pretty curtesy, held out her 
hand, saying, quite cordially— 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Governess?”’ 

Emma’s manner and appearance must have 
been very engaging, for Miss Ina, after a few 
more advances, completed the acquaintance by 
taking a seat on her lap, and playing with her 
unbound hair, that fell in a golden shower down 
to her very waist. 

‘You are not ugly, like Mamselle,” she said, 
naively, ‘‘and you havn’t got any red paint on 
your cheeks, and you don’t look like you could 
scold and whip me, and I am going to love you 
very much, if you will let me. Mayn’t 1?” 
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“Yes, little darling,” replied Emma, “and I 
am sure J shall love you.” 

Tna was clinging round her neck in a moment, 
and raining kisses all over her face. The orphan 
girl looked up with gratitude, and could not for- 
bear murmuring, with tears in her e 

“JT am not a// desolate. Here is something to 
love.” 

«‘What makes you cry so?” asked the child, 
anxiously, ‘‘and what makes you wear this ugly: 
black frock? Did anybody die that you loved?” 

“You would not understand me, dear little 
girl, if I told you that I had no father and no 
mother, now.” 

‘Where are they gone away to?’ interrupted 
the child, unconscious of the pain she was giving, 
and looking up eagerly into the face that bent 
over her. ‘ 

“They are in Heaven, beyond that blue sky 

see there,” said Emma. 

“And that is the reason you keep looking up 
there, just like the picture-saint in the Pope’s 
urch, only your eyes are the beautifullest.”’ 

And the little girl nestled closer to her new 
friend, with a kind of feeling that partook of re- 
verence as well as love. 

‘Well, I see Ina has become quite familiar, 
already,” observed Mrs. Potts, just then entering 
the room. ‘‘This is Miss Ingle. dearest—your go- 
verness; and you must let her see what a smart 
girl you are to learn.” 

“Oh, I love Aer, and I’m:going to be good for 
her, always,” cried the child. 

“Go down, and see what Fido is doing, my 
pet,” said the mother, in a slightly altered tone, 
for she was not pleased at the child's early fond- 
ness for the ‘‘poor cousin.” 

- “No, I won’t,” pouted Ina, “I am going to 
stay here with this lady.” 

“But you shall do as I desire,” said the 
offended mamma, and she led her from the room, 
struggling and screaming with passion. 

Emma understood the affectionate but passion- 
ate child, and knew intuitively how to manage 
judiciously such a disposition, as time will prove. 


CHAPTER IY. 

“Come, Victoria, my love, leave the glass to 
its own reflections for awhile, and tell’ me how 
yon succeed with Morton. Have you brought 

in to a proposal yet?” 

“ “Brought him to a proposal?” echoed the 
daughter, indignantly. ‘You talk as if I were 
obliged to use art. No. I leave that for ma- 
heuvring mammas. “Tis sufficient for me to 
know that he adores me, without forcing him into 
an explanation, as the duellists say.” 

Yes, but, my dear,” in the cautious 
mother, “though this inexplicitness may be 
borne ao it won"t answer for other people. 
Morton has been paying you attention quite long 
enough without coming to a definite proposal, 
and I have no idea he should supercede others 
fully as eligible.” 

“As for what other et say,” was the in- 
dependent rejoinder, “I care not a sou. I would 
not discard him for any suitor the whole universe 
could produce. He is as superior to the butter- 
flies that flutter around me ‘as the sun is toa 











farthing candle, and his mind is as much above 
their paltry standard as the heavens are above 
the earth.” 

«You mistake me, my dear. I did not wish 

ou to discard him. I = wished there could 
be some definite understanding between you, and 
that if he had no intention of matrimony he 
might not be encouraged to the exclusion of those 
who have. You are now, my love, entering 
upon your twenty-fifth year—certainly a mar- 
riageable age; and I confess it does not much 
= me that my eldest daughter should remain 
ong single after the marriage of her younger 
sister.’’ 

«Well, I'm —- aware how antedeluvian 
Tam, without having it rung in my ears, daily, 
like a school-bell. You’ve only to blame your- 
self, ma, for introducing Thyrza into society at 
an age when she ought to have been wearing 
pantalettes.and pinafores. Had you kept her in 
the shade for awhile, who knows but what some 
obliging soul might have relieved you of my 
venerable presence?”’ 

«Don’t talk so extravagantly, my child,” said 
the mamma, in her most soothing and honeyed 
tones. ‘*You well know that was not my fault. 
The captain fell desperately in love with her, as 
a mere school-girl. The alliance was one that 
could not be refused, and it was only proper that, 
as the intended wife of such a man, she should 
see something of the world before entering into 
its arena, Mrs. Marmion Rush Dulany.”’ 

“Well, if the oration, lecture, sermon, or 
whatever you may please to call it, is ended, I'll 
retire with a thankful amen by way of conclu- 
sion,”’ remarked the dutiful and amiable daugh- 
ter, as she polkaed her exit from the sitting- 
room. 

‘‘My daughter Thyrza is to be married, you 
are aware, to-morrow evening,” observed Mrs. 
Porter Potts, with great dignity, to Emma. 
‘*The wedding-party will be a large one. You 
may wish to be present, and can come in unob- 
served with Ina. Of course, you will not expect 
to be introduced, as you are too young to enter 
society for some time yet.’’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Potts had forgotten that her own 
daughter, who was about to become a matron, 
was nearly a year Emma’s junior! But “cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” 

The wedding-party was conducted on a mag- 
nificent scale. The arrangements were under 
the superintendence of that pink of confiseurs— 
Gautier—and that master of the art of comes- 
tibles, in viewing his handiwork, was ieee 
acknowledge that he had outdone himself. e 
ceremony took place in the crowded and bril- 
liantly lighted church of St. John’s, after which 
the bride and groom returned to the paternal 
mansion, from whence they were to start the 
next morning fora tour to the Lakes. There 
was @ great flashing of champagne and bright 
eyes in that superb and tasteful scene, and mirth 
and music was the order of the evening; while 
some of the most enthusiastic worshippers of 
Terpsichore got up a “‘little private party” of 
trippers on the “light fantastic toe’ in the back 
parlor. ‘‘Mr. Morton’’ was there, and very at- 
tentive to Miss Victoria; but, when dancing was 
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posed, he resigned her to a young exquisite 
who claimed the honor of her hand, and saun- 
tered off in search of some one to converse with. 

Welby Morton was much caressed. He was a 
lawyer of some note and wealth, and Mrs. Porter 
Potts, in speaking of his attachment to her 
daughter, did not forget to mention that ‘he was 
a son of Judge Morton, now in the United States 
Senate.”’ That his father was also a local 
preacher in the Methodist connection, she did not 
deem worthy of note! A young man of talent, 
fortune, and rank, was Welby Morton, but he 
did not rely upon these mere extrinsic merits— 
he had ‘‘a name and a fame above the blight of 
earthly breath;’’ his habits were correct, his 

rinciples noble and high-souled, and a purer 
bast never throbbed in manly bosom. Miss 
Victoria had understanding enough to appreciate 
these, and she valued her supposed conquest ac- 
cordingly. But she had mistaken her power. 
Morton sought her company, indeed, but it was 
merely from the attraction of her wit and vivacity, 
and he was yet ‘‘heart-whole and fancy-free.”’ 

He had made up his mind to join Mrs. Potts in 
the next room, when turning to do so, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the murmur of a soft voice 
near him; and he observed for the first time a 
lady in mourning seated in the recess, with 
Tolina beside her, gazing into her face, and evi- 
dently deeply interested in something she related 
The child just then raised her eyes, and seeing 
him, cried out, 

“Oh, Mr. Morton, do come here and listen to 
this beautiful story Miss Ingle is telling me.”’ 

The young gentleman smilingly approached, 
and bowing to the lady, observed, 

“Miss Ingle must be a philosopher if she can 
withdraw from the gaieties of this scene, and sit 
down quietly to amuse a child.” 

Emma blushed and bowed, but did not speak, 
while he continued, 

“I am glad to find that Iam not alone in my 
peculiarity. I presume you, like myself, do not 
dance. Permit me to ask if you object to this 
amusement?” 

“<I do,” answered Emma. 

‘And yet,” observed her companion, “it seems 
an exhilarating and harmless exercise. See with 
what a breezy gracefulness yonder fair form sways 
to the sound of the music. That is indeed the 
poetry of motion.” 

The quadrille now separated, and soon partners 
were formed for & waltz. 

A shade of disgust over the fine features 
of Morton, as he beheld Victoria’s figure whirled 
round in the embrace of a moustachiod fop; but 
his attention being engaged in an intelligent and 
animating conversation, he soon became so ab- 
sorbed in the young and interesting being before 
him, as to have eyes for no other object. 

“Why don’t you tell on?” at last said Ina, who 
had been employed in examining the contents of 
Morton’s porte-monnaie, which she had extracted 
with all the dexterity of a regularly initiated pick- 

et, and had only been kept quiet thus long 
y amusing herself with the ‘pictures on the 
bank notes.” 
. “Yes,” said Emma, rising, ‘‘we will go to the 
nursery, and I will finish the pretty tale.” 
Vou. I.—No. 9. 2 





The child looked around the brilliantly illumi- 
nated apartment, and then said, ‘‘No, I don't 
want to go to that dark room, Miss Ingle.’’ 

Emma bent down and whispered, “But, darling, 
tis time you were in bed, and besides it is not 
dark there—the sweet moon gives a prettier light 
than-all these lamps, and I'll sit by you and sing 
until Poms eyes close up, just like the leaves of 
this flower;” and she pointed to a bud that was 
wreathed in the shining curls of the little beauty. 

Ina put her hand to her head, tore out the 
flower, looked at it for an instant, and then said 
witha bright smile, ‘‘Iam going now, this minute.” 

«You will of course return when you have paci- 
fied the pet,” said Morton. 

“T think not,” replied Emma—‘“so I will say 
good-night.’’ 

‘I am indeed sorry you retire from us so early, 
but permit me to hope for a more extensive ac- 
quaintance,”’ said her new friend cordially. 

The Duke here approached, and addressed a 
remark to Morton, and Emma, bowing, retired 
from the room, to ‘‘sleep—perchance to dream!” 

“Well, sis,’’ said Wellington next morning, 
‘you are in a fair way of having a rival. Morton 
was prodigiously captivated last night. You’d 
have bit your tongue in two with envy, if Ps 
had seen him in a pleasant tete-a-tete with a 
certain person, while you were flying round with 
a half-dozen fellows you didn’t care a Highland 
fling for.” 

Yes,” said Miss Victoria, “‘hisnot having learn- 
ed to dance, leaves him at the mercy of every de- 
signing girl in the room; but who wus he talking 
to? I don’t remember a superior girl in company, 
and none other would have attracted Morton’s at- 
tention.” 

“Quite self-flattering, though rather non- 
complimentary to your sex. Pray, sis, out of 
your ‘five hundred very dear and particular 
friends,’ havn’t you been able to discover one as 
near perfection perfected as your own immaculate 
self? But, not to keep you longer in suspense— 
*twas Miss Emma Ingle who fascinated him.”’ 

“Oh, if twas only she,” was the disdainful re- 
sponse, ‘‘I shall not pass many sleepless nights of 
jealousy; but how did she manage to attract him 
to her side? I thought she was not to be intro- 
duced, but merely to look in for awhile, with Ina 
in charge, to show her vocation.” 

“I know no more than that they were sitting 
vis-a-vis, chatting like old acquaintances, and 
they got on swimmingly, too. I never saw Mor- 
ton more animated; but his eyes seemed to be 
taking a full-length daguerreotype of her, while 
she sat with her gaze pinned to the carpet—a 

erfect Madonna, without paint! By the way, 

ic, why don’t you teach her the art of rougeing? 
A little, judiciously laid on, would make her less 
like a moving figure of plaster- paris.” 

‘You are so skilled in the art, Mr. Flittergib- 
bet,” said the amiable sister, ‘(I wonder you 
don’t give her a lesson in painting yourself.” 

«Excuse me, sis, I leave that to your sex. We 
own your superiority as art-ists, and always lower 
our colors to you, as in duty bound,”’ said the 
pertinacious and would-be witty young gentle- 
man; but conscious that Ais small reservoir of 
wit was oozing out, while his sister’s was only 
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‘thanks, but never thought again of the verses. 
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-mecrgmy Dig strength for an antagonistic | Emma admired the flowers, and sent her 
isplay, 


wisely determined upon retreat; so, 
suddenly springing up, he exclaimed, “An idea 
has just struck me like a brick-bat—striking idea 
that—I must away to Bigelow’s—au revoir!” and 
he made his escape from the wordy torrent. — 

“A contemptible puppy!” muttered the sister. 
“He is more insufferable than Milton; but I 
havn’t a congenial mind among all my kindred. 
I don’t know why I was created with such tastes, 
without it was that I might be more miserable. 
With but one exception, [ hate all mankind, and 
it’s all stuff and nonsense about Ars being a 
“vated by her milk-and-water face. Yes, he has 
about as much fallen in love with her as I have 
with Fido;” and catching the lap-dog by his silky 
ear, she pitched him whining from the room; then 
twirling the music: stool violently on its pivot, as if 
bent on its decapitation, she seated herself with 
a flounce, and drummed out her vexation, as 
usual, on the patient piano. 

CHAPTER VY. 

“My dear Miss Ingle, will you be so good as 
to listen to this, and to pass your judgment upon 
it?” said Milton, finding Emma in the sitting- 
room, sewing, one morning, alone, and opening 
@ voluminous-looking MS. as he spoke. In a 
voice that showed he understood elocution, if no- 


In the evening, she was standing at the hall- 
‘window, gazing out upon the sky, and thinkin 
‘how often, with her mother beside her, she ha 
{drank in the deep beauty of the night, while 
‘cone by one, silently in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, blossomed the lovely stars, the forget- 
me-nots of angels.”” Tears were upon her cheek, 
tears for the bright past faded, and for the dark, 
ungenial present, when a hand touched her own, 
and awoke her from the half reverie into which 
she had fallen. She started to see Milton by her 
side, and he not observing that she had been 
weeping, broke forth with a quotation from 
Evangeline: 

«And as she gazed from the window, she saw 
serenely the moon pass forth from the folds of a 
cloud, and one star follow in her footsteps, as 
‘out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered 

with Hagar.’ 
“Such were the thoughts that inspired Long- 
| fellow,” he added, “‘but to me they present an- 





other image more natural and dear. Yes, they 
{remind me of two kindred spirits journeying 


{ 


along life’s pathway— 


s¢¢Together singing, as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.’ ” 


Here he paused, but noticing, for the first 


thing else, he proceeded to enter upon “‘A His- }time, Emma's emotion, and ascribing it to the 


tory of Life,” as his romance was entitled. 

“The sun was dying away in the western sky 
like a Pak sam § warrior bathed in his own 
blood, while the evening star came tenderly 
forth from its curtained home like a young 


eloquence of his words, he drew nearer, and con- 

tinued in a warmer and more earnest strain— 
“Oh! Emma, beautiful and beloved! would 

our destinies were the same. How gladly, like 


(that star, would I follow your bright track, con- 


maiden to soothe the last moments of her de- ‘tent to be eclipsed by your effulgence, so that I 


ing lover. The twilight breezes, like the 
ms of angels dipped in the dews of Eden, 
were rocking the folded flowers to their nightly 


repose, and, ever and anon, soft gusts of music | 


from some invisible harp of heavenly intona- 
tions lent the sweet influence of poetry to the 
softened soul of the entranced listener. Day- 
light was closing her weary eyes, and Nature, 
illowed upon the breast of Mother Earth, looked 
se as a sleeping babe, when from a magnifi- 
cent mansion in 
gits euthroned a jewelled queen, issued—’ 
ora less beauty—remains a thing yet 
peg paves for, at this juncture, Mrs. Potts 


sailed into the room, and, making some pretext ; 


for taking the author off, left Emma very much | peg pardon for obtruding upon your observa- 


might be near you—near you for ever!’’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Ingle, I thought you were in the 
nursery with Ina. It is quite an unusual cir- 
cumstance to find you here. Are you not afraid 
of the draft of night air?” said a considerate 


{ voice, seconded by the appearance of the Argus- 
jeyed Mrs. Porter Potts. 


Emma noticed the tone of insinuation, but 
merely said— 
“Ina was asleep, and I came down with the 


ew Orleans, where splendor ene of joining you in the sitting-room, but 
¢ it was that issued—whether a grizzly | was attracted to the window by the beauty of 


the night, and have been star-gazing ever since.” 

“I presume you came here to give Miss Ingle 
lessons in her favorite study of astronomy,” ob- 
served his mamma, turning to Milton. ‘I must 


relieved in not being forced to ‘‘pass judgment”’ ; tory.» 


n the immaculate production. 
Bei noon of the day, Ina came into her 
chamber with a beautiful bouquet ‘from brother 
Milton,” which, upon opening, she found to 
contain, concealed in the centre, the following 
grandiloquent lines; 
I’ve been to the Parnassida heights, 
To cull these blooms for thee; 
They’re dipped in streams of Helicon, 
The Poet’s fabled sea! 


A fitter gift could Milton bring, 
The Venus of his soul? 





Oh! in each blushing bud you view, 
His glowing heart behold! 


Emma felt vexed, and moved. off to her room, 
where the remainder of the evening was spent 
in sad reflections, and in prayer for that charity 
which ‘beareth all things, and forgiveth all 
things.” When at length she laid her head upon 
the pillow, it was with the sweet consciousness 
that the presence of the Almighty was around 
her, and beneath ‘‘were the everlasting arms.” 

As for the poor poet, he devoted half the night 
to the composition of some verses, which he 
thought would strengthen the impression he sup- 
posed made upon the object of his love. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning brought Emma the fol- 
lowing:— 
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Whene’er you turn your eyes to mine, 
There’s sunshine in my soul; 

But when you turn those orbs away, 
All’s dark again and cold! 


Then look upon me, lovely maid; 
Regard thy lover’s sigh; : 

And let me feel my love’s return; 
Oh! quickly, ere I die! 


Very dear art thou unto me, 
Sweet Emma, cousin fair; 
And I’! love thee ever fondly 
Let pride or riches sneer. 


And I’ll woo thee for my own dear bride, 
And win thee for my flower, 

Nor sigh for those who pine for me 
In fashion’s jewelled bower! 


Then rest upon this bbsom— 
Thy home is ever there; 

And the wealth of love-in-a-cottage 
We’ll together fondly share! 


This could not be misunderstood, and poor 
Emma hastened to undeceive him. Milton’s pas- 
sion was an evincive and exhibitive one, and she 
had been unconsciously feeding the flame, by her 
appreciative manner of receiving attentions she 
never dreamed prompted by aught save natural 
kindness of heart; and even such sympathy was 
something to the unnoticed orphan, and grateful 
it was to find one smiling countenance amid all 
the frowns that made winter of the atmosphere 
around her. A shallow mind is sometimes ca- 
pable of a depth of love equalling and even sur- 
passing that of a superior; and la grande passion 
was with poor Milton a genuine and fervent } 
reality, gradually erinobling and dignifying a) 
weak and paltry nature. Alas, that disappoint- 
ment should come between his hopes! 





) 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Well, Ina, how do you like your new govern- 
ess?” asked Morton, catching that young lady in 
his arms, as she bounded past him on the piazza. 
The little beauty paused and looked down for a 
moment in very deep thought, the glossy lashes 
that fringed a pair of laughing blue eyes resting 
on her fair cheek like a passing shadow upon a 
sunny lake. At last, she looked up, suddenly 
and beautifully, a glow of feeling radiating her 
young brow, as she said— 

“It would take a long while, Mr. Morton, to 
tell you how much I like her. Oh, I love her so 
very, very much;” and the enthusiastic little 
creature clapped ‘her dimpled hands, as if to give 
force to her words. 

“She is not like Mamselle, then?’ observed 

orton 


The child’s expressive features crimsoned up 
With pettishness, as she exclaimed— 

“You know she isn’t, or I wouldn’t love her; 
but she won’t let me hate Mamselle, though, not 
after I told her how bad she was; and she was @ 
wicked thing, Mr. Morton. Would you believe 
it, one day, she slapped my hands, and called me 
a little vixen, just because I wouldn’t get that 
hard lesson, and then she locked the nursery 
door so I couldn’t run to tell ma on her, and 
threatened, if I didn’t stop crying, she would 
shut me up in the dark closet where she kept a 














dreadful great lion to eat me up; but I wouldn't 
stop for her, and so she tied my hands to keep 
me from tearing my book; and then I stamped, 
and made all sorts of noises, and she came and 
tied my feet, and said if I didn’t hush screaming 
she would tongue-tie me, too; so I hushed up, 
then, but I told ma and pa and brother Milton 
how she had been going on, and they made her 
behave herself.”’ 

«And how does Miss Ingle treat you?” asked 
Morton, much amused. 

“Oh, she doesn’t ever do so. She tells me 
beautiful stories and sings, oh, such sweet songs, 
and she never gives me any lessons, (and 
here we would observe, par parenthesis, how 
love lightens a child’s studies,) and. I’m enough 
smarter than when Mamselle taught me.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” said Morton, laughing 
at her earnestness. 

“And that’s the why I love her, and you 
would love her, too, if she learnt you that way, 
wouldn’t you, Mr. Morton?” 

The young gentleman colored very strangely 
at the artless question, while Ina resumed— 

' “Oh, you ought to hear me say the pretty 
prayer she made me. Brother Milton wrote it 
down for himself, and he wrote it for me, too, 
and I’ve kept it ever since in my bosom. 
Wouldn’t you like to read it?” and she pulled it 
forth, and held it out to him. 

«Yes, very much,’’ said her friend. 

‘‘Well, I'll let you; but you must give it 
back.” 

«I will, certainly, the next time I see you. So 
good-bye, pet,” and the young lawyer changed 
his mind about going in, and went to his 
office. The first thing he did was to read the 
paper Ina had given him. It was ‘‘an evening 
prayer for little Iolina,” and ran thus— 


Holy Father, through the day, 
Thou hast gently cleared my way; 
And from morn to eventide 

Hast Thou been my constant guide; 
Thus, as gleams the twilight dew, 
In the violet’s eye of blue; 

And while lilies offer up 

Incense in their fragrant cup, 

I would, on the bended knee, 

Send up heart-praise, Lord, to Thee! 
Oh! if on my sunny path 

I have caused one shade of wrath; 
If a sinful thought hath rest 

In the calm lake of my breast 
Scatter every wave of sin, 

Mirror but Thyself within! 
Through the coming scenes of life, 

, With their struggle, with their strife, 
Let me feel that. Thou art near, 
Calming every doubt and fear. 

Then shall thornless flowers bloom— 
Stars light up this vale of gloom. 

Holy Father! while I sleep, 

Let Thine angel vigils keep, 

Round my couch with wings outspread, 
Shielding my defenceless head; 

And if Ishould pass away 

Ere the rosy dawn of day, 

Yet my spirit, mid the night, 

Shall go forth with “robes of light!’ 


For some time after the perusal of these lines, 
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the lawyer sat with bowed head and thoughtful 
brow. “At length, he started up, abruptly, ex- | 





“Yes,” said'a deep sonorous voice, “it is very 
inclement. Would you afford me shelter for the 
ing— night, sir?” 
“Shame, shame, that a girl of her mind and; | Mr, Potts had never felt more disposed to pro- 
heart should be doomed to such a fate!”” Again) nounce a negative, but his better feelings would 
he sat down, and again read, and when he next} not allow him to turn a human being away to 
arose it was with a serene countenance; and he) perish; so he said rather gruffly ‘Come in,” as he 


2 





murmured, “Oh, for such purity and faith!” 
Blackstone was a sealed volume ‘that day, and 
Vidal was in a fair way of growing musty. 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘Ma, why don’t we spend our Christmas in 
the country?’’ said the Duke, one clear morning in 
early December. ‘‘One has such finer frolics there 
than in town—sleighing and snow-balling in par- 
ticular, and all the amusements of the season in 

1. ” 


“Yes, ma,” seconded Miss Victoria; ‘‘do, I’m 
sure ‘twill be so gay and delightful.” 

“No doubt,” muttered the father, ‘coughs, 
colds, rheumatisms and doctors’ bills are very de- 
lightful, eh!” 

“A fig for all disagreeables!” cried Wellington; 
«“J’m determined to have some fun out there, let 
who will stay behind. How you'll all envy me 
my bachelor’s-hall jollification.” 

“We shall go, ma, shan’t me?” queried Miss 
Victoria. 

The lady was a very indulgent mother; so after 
a few struggles with prudence, she yielded and 
answered yes. The necessary preparations were 
made accordingly, and the week preceding Christ- 
mas found them transiently domesticated at the 
Villa, as Mrs. Porter Potts had aristocratically 
called their country-seat. It was a noble place, 
and within a convenient distance from town; so 
invitations were issued fora party, at which they 
expected to see all their Richmond friends. But 
“the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley,” and they were doomed to be disappointed; 
for the skies that had all along worn their bland- 
est smiles, suddenly changed their aspect, and on 
the evening in question there was such a tempest 
of snow and hail as would have precluded the 
idea of any one’s taking a jaunt for pleasure. 
Morton, who had come out during the day, was 
their only guest; Ais presence, however, on Miss 
Victoria’s part, compensated for all other ab- 
sences, though we cannot say the same for her 

"mother, who, poor lady, while she beheld the 
waste of luscious delicacies, was seized with an 
agony of remorse for having been so foolish as to 
leave town at such a season. The young law- 
yer seemed unusually taciturn, and Miss Victoria 
exerted all her powers of pleasantry to arouse 
him. She tried all her ‘‘Schotisches,’’ and her 
fair ringlets danced the Polka over the piano keys 
in a-manner that might have excited the jon 
of Elssler; but there sat Morton, after all her ef- 
forts, stolid and silent asa bronzed statue. She 
was going to remark on his abstraction, when a 
loud knocking at the door startled her ‘almost 
into spasms,”’ as she declared. - 

Mr. Potts himself answered the summons, and 
on opening the door, encountered a gale of wind 
and snow, that swept him back several paces. 

‘Phew! this is severe weather,” he grumbled, 


rallying again. 

















scanned what he thought a very suspicious figure. 

The “‘unbidden guest” entered the drawing- 
room quite unceremoniously, and bowing slightly, 
drew a chair to the stove, pulled off his heavy 
gloves, and rubbing his hands together vigorous- 
ly, seemed resolyed to make himself as much at 
home as possible. His appearance was calculated 
to excite attention. His form was above the or- 
dinary height, and very athletic; a coat whose 
‘last days’’ were evidently not their “best,” hun 
loosely to his figure as a scare-crow to a post, an 
a pair of ponderous boots encased his nether ex- 
tremities. A red silk handkerchief was tied over 
his hat, and muffled his features from view, but 
when this was removed, a start of surprise en- 
sued from Morton, followed by a repelling glance 
from the stranger. None had noticed the recog- 
nition, and after playing the ‘‘Rogue’s March,” 
Miss Victoria observed confidentially to Morton— 

‘What an object! If Ae is not ‘fit for murders, 
stratagems and spoils,’ Lavater’s philosophy of the 
physiognomy goes for nothing. What huge, over- 
hanging eye- brows, and such ferocious eyes! They 
make me shudder; I wish pa had not chosen to be 
so hospitable. I shall not close my lids while he 
iz beneath the roof.” 

Her companion smiled as he said, ‘‘There have 
been instances where angels came in disguise, 
and were entertained unawares—perhaps this is 
to be one of them.” 

A sarcastic reply was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Emma, who had observed the stranger 
from the next room where she had been sewing, and 
with modest and winning grace, came forward 
and invited the old gentleman in to partake of 
some ores which she had pesged her 
stately cousin might be red for the pu ° 
He was indeed both ienety sad wet, and Nhaniced 
her heartily for the offer. The meal ended, and 
his travel-stained clothes freed from damp by the 
glowing anthracite fire, the old gentleman entered 
into conversation with his young companion. 

He picked up a hook that lay on the pier-table, 
and glancing at the title-page, found it to be one 
of Dumas’ most vitiating novels. He threw it 
down and enquired, ‘‘Do you read Dumas?” 

“Ido not—I saw the nature of his ‘Guards- 
man’ in a glance, and shall never open the work 
again,” replied Emma. 

“That is a ae resolve,’ said the old man. 
‘Turn from a French novel as you would from the 
deadliest viper; and indeed, my dear young lady, 
it were best, believe me, if you never looked into 
& romance—but I suppose, like most persons of 
your age, you are fond of fiction.”’ 

‘Indeed. sir,”’ said Emma, ‘‘I have indulged so 
little in that kind of reading, that I may be con- 
sidered incapable of passing judgment.” 

«You are for proscribing a// works of a ficti- 
tious character then?” said the stranger. 

‘No, sir,” answered Emma—‘‘I have no doubt 
there are some of this class, whose incidents, found- 
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ed on history or fact, exert a healthy and im- 

ving influence both on the heart and the un- 
Soendien- Many of these books I do not sup- 
pose capable of injuring, and their authors, I am 
sure, have written little that ‘dying they would 
wish to blot.’ ”’ 

Here, raising her eyes, they encountered such 
a gaze of admiration from those of Morton, as 
sent the blood thrilling to her brow. He had 
moved nearer the door and heard almost every 
word she uttered, while shé, unconscious of any 
listener, save the old man, had expressed ‘her 
thoughts freely. 

Lawyer Morton was allotted the handsomely 
furnished ‘‘guest-chamber,” while the old man 
was shown to a small unused apartment—kneel- 
ing upon whose uncarpeted floor, he gave thanks 
for shelter to Him who once ‘‘had not where to 
lay His head.” At an early hour next morning 

orton took his departure—the weather having 
cleared off tegen eM ror by the stran- 
ger, to whom he had politely offered a seat in his 
carriage. 

OHAPTER VIII. 

‘Who do you think is in Richmond, my dear?”’ 
said Mr. Potts the first thing after his return 
from the city that evening. 

“Oh, don’t make guessers of us, like the 
Yankees,” cried his amiable spouse. ‘‘Tell us in 
the straight forward English manner, and be done 
with it.” 

“Thank hs for the compliment to my nation- 
ality, my dear. Well, then, Judge Morton has 
arrived. I met Morton as I was starting out, and 
he mentioned that his father was with him, and 
would preach in the Methodist chapel to-morrow 
morning. Of course, he will expect to see us 
there.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Potts; ‘“but what a 
pity he is a Methodist! I am-astonished a man 
of Ais greatness should have joined such a de- 
nomination. There certainly is no accounting for 
tastes. However, one of his distinction, gives 
eclat to whatever he undertakes. LIonly wish we 
could have had him to officiate for us. We must 
pay him every attention in our power, and have 
im to dine with us.” 

“What a vulgar taste the old gentleman must 
possess to belong to those horrid shouting Metho- 
dists!”’ observed Miss Victoria. 

“Don’t express any prejudice against them to 
his son, my love, whatever may be your private 
opinion.”’ 

“I hardly need dictation on that subject,’ tart- 
ly returned the young lady. ‘Give me leave to 

some little brains of my own.” 

«Well, darling, I only gave youa hint,” sooth- 
ingly observed the mamma. 

. Porter Potts was herself reared a Metho- 
dist, but as soon as she escaped from the paternal 
control, thinking the established church was more 
fashionable and refined, she forthwith rented the 
most eligible pew therein, and from her constant 
attendance and emphatic responses, came to be 
— as a pattern of: devoutness! 
he double carriage was in requisition at the 
proper hour next morning, to convey the aristo- 


cratic family to worship, and as the +o cea cage 








in fine order from the late snow, Milton proposed 
that the sleigh might be gotten ready for Miss 
Ingle and Ina, and that Ae would drive. To this 
plan his mother started many objections, but 
finally reluctantly acceded, and in a fever of 
anxiety at the idea of a tete-a-tete between ‘‘the 
lovers,’’ (as she considered them) she saw them 
precede her on the road; insisting, however, that 
the footman should follow them on horseback, in 
case of any accidentthat might take place, for ‘‘Mil- 
ton was so unaccustomed to driving.” He was; to 
be sure, very little accustomed to any other steed, 
save his Pegasus; nevertheless, he managed from 
the absence of the jingling sleigh-bells to confuse 
him, finally to depen his precious freight at the 
church door in safety 

Here all was new to the Potts’. The plain in- 
terior, the absence of the organ, thecustem of the 
sexes Occupying separate seats, the ordinary Zl 

rance of some of the worshippers, and the 
rief, unadorned opening services, all afforded 
matter for whis comment. 

The entrance of two plainly dressed ladies into 
their pew, occasioned a shrinking in Miss Victo- 
ria, accompanied by a stage-whisper of “Ma, don’t 
= smell onions? I believe some vulgar person 

been eating them! Pah! I can’t breathe 
here,” and the fastidious young lady, despite her 
mother’s remonstrance, moved into another seat, 
where a glimpse of Morton in one of the ‘amen 
pews,” kept her motionless the remainder of the 
service. 

A young clergyman was reading the hymn. 

Vee cannot be the Judge,” she said to her- 
self. 

But there was another figure behind him, half- 
hidden by the high, old-fashioned pulpit, and 
when the prayer and anthem were ended, that 

rose slowly, until drawing itself up to its 
full height, its almost gigantic proportions stood 
out clearly to the gazing assemblage. Could it 
be possible? Yes, there was their old and illy- 
treated guest before them! What could it mean? 
Could Judge Morton be that old man? and could 
he be the minister who was about to address 
them? The naturally unblushing Victoria Regia 
grew crimson, but her more obtuse mamma only 
murmured ‘‘a disappointment!” 

The keen, eagle eye of Judge Morton—for he 
it was—rested on them for a moment, as, in his 
full, metallic tones, he announced his text, se- 
lected from the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel: “(Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least of these, ye did it not unto Me.” 

Oh, how witheringly he spoke of the syco- 
phant, the worshipper of wealth and greatness-— 
who bends the supple knee, ‘‘that thrift may fol- 
low fawning.” w he dwelt on the example of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, who hath said, 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they shall in- 
herit the Kingdom of Heaven,” and who, for the . 
‘“<cup of cold water given in His name,’’ would at 
the latter day, in ‘welcoming the blessed of His 


Father,” p ce ‘‘For as much as ye did it 
unto the /ea§f of these My servants, ye did it 
unto Me!’’ “Never had they heard blended such 


eloquence, learning and pathos in any similar 
discou: The ‘ambassador of Christ” had 
the mere member of Congress would 
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have failed to do, and in that crowded congrega- 
tion, composed of different denominations, there 
was scarcely an eye not swimming with emotion. 

As for Emma, she was ready to exclaim with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘How beautiful are Thy Taber- 
nacles, oh Lord of Hosts;’’ for in this simple 
Sanctuary, her spirit had ascended on the ladder 
of the preacher’s thoughts, and brought down 
the waters of refreshment into her soul. 

Judge Morton did not dine with Mrs. Porter 
Potts that day! Pity the sorrows of poor Mrs. 
Potts! 

CHAPTER IX. — 

For the satisfaction of our readers, who may 
wish a “little more light on the subject,”” we may 
say that the carriage of Judge Morton had 
broken down, near Richmond, on that fatal 
night, and that, dispatching his servants to town, 
he had sought shelter in the nearest habitation, 
which proved to be that of Mrs. Porter Potts. 

Poor Mrs. Potts! she strove by every repara- 
tion in her power to do away the unfavorable im- 
pression, but all seemed of ‘‘none effect;” and 
she had relapsed into an absolute despair, when 
the sight of Judge Morton’s handsome travelling 
equipage, drawing up at the door, inspired her 
with fresh hopes. Miss Victoria exclaimed, as 
she saw young Morton descend with his father, 
“I knew he could not live long out of my pre- 
sence!” and danced off to perform a more elabo- 
rate and overcoming toillette, for his especial 
benefit. 

While she was thus employed, Miss Ingle was 
summoned from the nursery, and without know- 
ing who were the visitors that awaited her, went 
down in her plain black dress, and little silk 
apron, looking so bewitchingly lovely in her sim- 
plicity, that Morton could not help thinking of 
“beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 

Of what then and there transpired, I am with- 
out official account, but this we know, that Mrs. 
Porter Potts was heard to exclaim, some time 
after the conclusion of the conference: 

“This comes of noticing poor relations! and 
this is the way I am repaid for my kindness in 
taking that ungrateful girl into my house, and 
treating her like my own child! But it was al- 
ways so—I never did a kind act in my life with- 
out Leng? Bi gern it?” 

Here, Milton entered, and catching her last 
words, thereupon broke forth: 


6¢Oh ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away.”’ 


«Oh, do hush your nonsense,’’ said his excited 
mamme. ‘This is all your fault, you perverse, 
headstrong boy!”’ 

“For what am I held accountable, oh, most 
gentle mother?” asked the poet. 


sg ~ head was t. —_ 
“Why if you not put yo an equality 
with this Ingle girl, and enco airs and 


graces, she would never have been ted to be 
the wife of Welby Morton.” 

«Wife of Welby Morton! What do you mean, 
mother?’’ and poor Milton staggered 








“Mean? why, simply, that this young up- 
start has succeeded in entrapping Morton, whom 
every one supposed engaged to your sister} and 
the end of it will be that poor Victoria’s heart 
will be broken, and I shall be driven crazy!” 

The young man grew very pale, and put his 
hand to his forehead, as if to collect his dizzied 
thoughts. 

“And so, she is to be another’s,” at last he 
murmured; ‘then farewell to the dream so 
fondly cherished, and with it, all life can give! 
Fate has done its worst—I smile at its farther 
vengeance. The whirlwind took me up at my 
birth, and has never yet set me down. Ah! un- 
fortunate being that I am; again I am afloat like 
a weed on the Sones of the ocean, impelled and 
tossed about by the blast of cruel destiny!” 

“Stop your rhodmontade!” ordered the exas- 

ted mamma. ‘Your partiality for this 
abominable girl always disgusted me, and now 
I am sickened be te endurance. You ought to 
blush to think what a dolt you have made of 
yourself—and she—deceitful creature! to en- 
courage you until she found some one she liked 
better, and then to cast you off like’’—and Mrs. 
Potts ended with the elegant simile of ‘‘an old 
shoe.” ‘But you must despise her now, poor, 
silly boy.” 

“Mother,” interrupted the son, and he spoke 
gravely and sternly, ‘‘I do not despise her—and 
I tell you it can never soothe my feelings to hear 
her spoken of in such terms. She came here a 
“lily among thorns;” her orphan and forlorn 
state excited my pity, and her many excellencies 
won at last my love. I offered her that love— 
she declined it; yet I still hoped her scruples 
might yield to the strength of my affection. 
This hope has proved false, but she has not. 
She is incapable of baseness, and never, mother, 
I beg of you, in my presence, couple her name 
with such language as you have used to-day. 
She has preferred another—and upon that other, 
the highest praise I can bestow is, he is worthy of 
her, and to him I resign her, a treasure that a 
monarch might be proud of. Oh, Emma, may 
you be as happy as I am miserable. 


‘May your home 
Smile for you ever; may no winter come, 
No world between your hearts’ may e’en your tears, 
For my sake, full of long remembered years, 
Quicken the true affections that entwine 
Your lives in one bright bond!”’ 


And the stricken, but magnanimous poet, retired 
to the solitude of his study, there to give vent to 
the feelings that were brimming over his heart. 
Poor Milton! 

Morton did not require a long courtship. He 
was already familiar enough with Emma’s na- 
ture to entrust his happiness into her keeping, 
without hesitancy, and was only too impatient 
to pledge his life, fortune, and sacred honor, for 
that purpose, at the hymeneal altar. So, in five 
weeks from that time, the unpretending little 
Emma Ingle became the bride of the talented 
and commanding Lawyer Morton. Every honor 
and attention was paid the young wife—the Potts’ 
alone held aloof, but they were at last compelled 
to surrender, and the panic of the “small-note’’ 
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issue, having made a wreck of the bank, they | 
were glad to accept shelter, and temporary sup-; 
port beneath the roof of the despised and insulted } 
governess. Through Judge Morton’s influence, } 
Mr. Potts succeeded in obtaining a clerkship in} 
one of the departments, and has moved to the} 
Metropolis, where his stately lady is obliged to} 
hide her ‘diminished head,” and economise on a ; 
thousand per year. Victoria Regia has been} 
supplanted by blooms of a newer date, and has 
the prospect of dying like the Phoenix, unmated! 

The duke is as great a “swell” as ever. The 
Presidential election having resulted in the suc- 
cession of his favorite party, he carries enough 
gas to inflate a balloon, and purposes retiring 
from the ‘‘paths of glory, that lead but to the 
grave,” and becoming a stipendary of the Go- 
vernment! Thyrza has returned to her father’s | 
house, a widow—a sadder, but a wiser woman. 
She has found that ‘all is not gold that glitters,” 
her husband having nothing to boast of save his 
epaulettes, which his frequent military pecca 
dilloes tarnished, and at last deprived him of. 
Milton, guided by his cousin’s judicious sugges- 
tions, has improved so much in style, as to have 
become a popular caterer for the literary public, 
and has lately appeared as an editor. ‘Little; 
Ina” is residing with Emma, to whom she is} 
passionately attached; she is rapidly expandin 
into graceful womanhood, and under her cousin’s } 
gentle teachings, bids fair to avoid those faults of} 
education and De erg which have rendered 
her sisters miserable, and, like her preceptress, 
honorably and beautifully to fulfil her destiny. 
A more congenial connection never was formed 
than that of Welby Morton and Emma Ingle. 
Every taste and principle was in unison; no jar- 
ring chord ever interrupted the perfect harmony 
of their lives, and when trials came (as clouds 
must sometimes dim our horizon to remind us 
that earth is not Heaven—they were lightened 


with smiles of resignation, for they possessed 


that— 
Spirit of beauty 
Which looks upon all for the best; 
And while it discharges its duty, 
To Providence leaves all the rest. 


That spirit’s the beam of devotion! 
It leads us through life to its close, 
And sets like the sun in the ocean, 
More beautiful far than it rose.”? 











ANECDOTES OF WALTER SCOTT. 


[We take the following from Donald MacLeod’s 
interesting Life of Sir Walter.] 

Scorr’s Fist Love.—It was a Sunday in 
Greyfriar’s Churchyard, and the congregation 
were just coming out when the rain began to fall, 





when to the owner of a pretty face, not now pro- 
bably seen for the first time, Walter offered his 
escort and umbrella. Both were accepted, and 
the walk, notwithstanding the rain, proved so 
pleasant, that they tried it the next Sunday with- 
out an umbrella, and_by-and-bye it became a 
custom. Then the mothers discovered that they 





had been companions in youth; and Scott soon ar- 
rived at what he calls the ‘‘proud moment when 


a sg. young woman could think it worth her 
while to sit and talk with him, hour after hour.” 

Suddenly the attention of the worthy writer to 
the signet was attracted; he rubbed his eyes, and 
looking sharply, discovered that his son was in 
love. As the young lady was much richer than 
Walter, he judged it honorable to apprize her fa- 
ther of what was going on; but the latter took 
the matter coolly, and the young folk were left to 
take care of themselves. Thus the pretty parish- 
ioner of Greyfriars was not crossed in her love, the 
courseof which ran smoothly on, and ended in mar- 
riage—but not with Walter Scott. A worthy man 
got her, but not the squire of the rainy Sunday. 

One good effect of this loss—one which often 
renders young men careless and reckless—upon 
Scott, was to send him sedulously to his legal 
studies, where the pain faded, though the memory 
always lingered; and it is said that we owe to 
this not only the tenderest pages of ‘Redgaunt- 
let,’’ but those of ‘‘Rokeby” and the ‘‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.”’ 


Te Poor Srupent.—While attending Dugald 
Stewart’s lectures on moral philosophy, Scott 
sate often beside a person considerably older than 
himself—of a very humble rank a tly, but 
of great dilligence in his studies. tt paid him 
some attention, and they contracted quite an in- 
timacy, and used to take walks together; but the 

oung man never spoke of his parentage or resi- 
dence. One day Scott stopped to relieve a dlue- 
gown, or licensed beggar, who stood hat in hand, 
silently leaning on his staff. This happened 
three or four times, and Scott was beginning to 
get acquainted with the old man, when, one day, 
he met him in company with his fellow-student, 
who showed some confusion. ‘Do you know 
anything to the old man’s discredit?”’ asked Wal- 
ter. ‘Qh, no sir; God forbid!”’ cried the poor fel- 
low, bursting into tears; ‘but [am a poorwretch 
to be ashamed to k to him. He is my own 
father! He has enough laid by to serve him in 
his old age; but he stands there, bleaching his 
head in the wind, that he may get the means of 
paying for my education!” 

Some time after this the youth disappeared from 
class, and one day Scott met the old bluegown, 
who desired to speak to him. ‘I find, sir,” he 
said, “that you have been very kind to my 
Willie. He had often spoken of it before I saw 
you together. Will you n such a liberty, 
and give me the honor and pleasure of seeing you 
under my poor roof? To-morrow is Saturday; 
will you come at two o'clock? Willie has not 
been very well, and it willdo him meikle good 
to see your face.” Scott accepted the invitation, 
and the appointed hour found him at a cottage 
near St. Leonard’s. Willie, pale and emaciated, 
was sitting at the door, but rose and introdyced 
his friend into a neat room, where the old man 
was giving the last turn toa leg of mutton roast- 


ing before the fire. They dined together, and 
mutton, pota and whiskey were all excellent; 
the old man had been a soldier—enlivening 
the meal wi any stories, and frequently using 


an expression which Scott put afterwards into the 
mouth of Dominie Sampson’s mother: «Please 
God! I may yet live to see my bairn wag his head 
in a pulpit.’ 
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Walter told this at night to his mother, 
good lady said, “Say nothing about it to your 
father; if it had been a shoulder, he might have 
thought less, but he will say that the leg of mut- 
ton was a sin!” 

The upshot of the matter was, that the young 
man got, through Mrs. Scott’s interest, the place 
of tutor in a family. Scott then lost sight of him, 
but often hoped that he had at last been able to 
“swag his head’’ where the old bluegown desired 
to'see him. 

Scorr anp Jerrrey.—In 1791, Scott was ad- 
mitted into the Speculative Society—a sort of 
mental sium for the exercise of barristers 
with leisure, and students at the end of their 
course. The same year he was elected librarian, 
and thenext secre and treasurer. Lord Jeffrey 
remembers, on his admission, the odd appearance 
of the secretary, who sate at his table in a vast 
woollen nightcap, and apologised to the president 
for being obliged, by toothache, to wear such a 
“portentous machine.” That night he read an 
essay on ballads, which so astonished Jeffrey as 
to induce him to ask for an introduction. Next 
evening he called on Scott,and was shown into 
his den, where he saw ‘‘more books than shelves”’ 
—a cabinet of old coins—a claymore and Loch- 
aber axe guarding a portrait of the Prince, and 
below it Broughton’s Saucer. Thus commenced 
the intimacy of Scott and Jeffrey. 

Broughton’s saucer ‘‘hath a tale.”” Mrs. Scott’s 
curiosity was strongly excited before autumn, by 
the visits of a person who came every night in a 
chair, entered the house closely mufiied up, was 
shown to her husband's private room, and remain- 
ed there long after the usual bed-time. Mr. Scott 
answered her inquiries with a vagueness which 
only whetted her curiosity, and one night, when 
she could endure it no longer, she entered the 
room suddenly, carrying a salver with tea upon 
it, and saying “she thought that the gentlemen 
had been sitting so long, that they would like a 
cup of tea.’’ The stranger—a richly-dressed, dis- 
tinguished-looking man—drank a cup; her bus- 
band coldly refused, and in a moment after, the 
visitor leave. Then Mr. Scott took the 
empty cup, opened the window, and threw it 
upon the pavement. The poor lady began to moan 
over her china, but was sternly silenced by her 
husband. ‘I can forgive your curiosity, madam,” 
he said, “but you must pay the penalty. I may 
admit into my house on business, persons wholly 
un’ to be treated as guests by ys Sg 
Neither lip of me nor of mine comes Mr. 
Murray of Broughtons.” 

Broughton was the wretched man who, after 
being secretary to Prince Charles Edward, through- 
out nearly the whole of his expedition, purchased 
his own ee, betraying two of the noblest 
adherents of his master noble Earls of Kil- 
marnock and Balmerino. When confronted with 
the last-named nobleman, the latter was asked, 


“Do you know this witness, my lord?” «Not I,” 
answered Balmerino; ‘‘I once # a person who 


Fe 


the designation of Murray hton, but 
eo a einen, a man of honor, and one 
who could hold up his head.” 


.. Walter had gotten possession of the saucer, and 
had turned it into a sort of Jacobite relic, 





AN INCIDENT FROM LIFE. 


BY HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Sick and weary on my pillow, 
Life seemed but in mourning clad; 

And though spring had come in gladness, 
Yet to me the world looked sad. 


Hope was fluttering broken-hearted, 
ady plumed to take her flight; 
Fleeing from the clouds of darkness, 
That had veiled this earth in night. 


Then like sunlight through the lattice, 
Came a merry, ringing voice, 

Sweeping o’er my heart like music, 
Bidding every chord rejoice. 


‘*Mother, mother, here are wild flowers, 
Gathered by the meadow brook; 

And oh! see, I found some violets 
In a quiet, shady nook. 


‘I will bring a dish and water, 
And will place them by your bed, 
On this desk, where you can see them, 
Every time you turn your head.” 


And my boy, with ringlets golden, 
Filled the vase with busy care; 

While as bright as stars at even, 
Seemed those flowerets blooming fair. 


Sweet they spoke of vale, and upland, 
Flowing stream, and forest shade; 

And when sleep and dreams stole o’er me, 
Long I wandered in the glade. 


And, for days, that gift so trifling, 
Shed a halo round my room; 

Which before seemed lone and weary, 
And oft shadowed o’er with gloom. 


And I conned from it this lesson— 
That the poorest have the power 

To confer the sweetest pleasure, 
Be it but a transient flower. 


Then let no one murmur ever, 
That no wealth he has to give; 
For a “cup of water” only, 
Oft hath bade the thirsty live; 


And was treasured more in Heaven 
Than the richest gifts of gold, 

By that One who can the motives 
Of the secret heart unfold. 


Brunswick, Ohio. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land. 


And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue 
Oft in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 
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SQUIRRELS IN WASHINGTON 
SQUARE. 


For a few seasons past, these sprightly deni- 
zens of the forest have been domesticated in our 
Washington Square, affording the little ones who 
congregate there during the summer months a 
new source of pleasure. A scene like that above 
sketched by the artist, may frequently be wit- 
nessed. The squirrels, from living in the midst 
of a crowd of people, have become so tame that 
they will feed from the hands of the children, 
who spend many a sixpence in buying nuts and 
other delicacies for their little favorites. 

It was a happy thought that suggested the in- 
troduction of these graceful creatures into one of 
our public squares. The sight of them, sport- 
ing amid the rich foliage of the fine old trees, or 
bounding over the green carpet below, takes us, 
for a moment, away from the “ noise and s 
of men,’’ and leaves us, briefly though it be, 
with nature and her soothing influences. How 
often have we seen some stern-visaged follower 
of Mammon pausing, almost involuntarily, to 
note their gambollings, and, for the time, with 
his heart goiig back to earlier and happier days ; 
and we have said, as we looked at him, moving 
on again—* You are something better for this 
brief episode in a life running far too steadily in 
@ single current.” And we have seen the lover 
of nature, and all things beautiful in art and 
nature, linger for brief enjoyment, and then drag 
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himself away, ever and anon glancing back, as 
if his very heart were in the place, yet refreshed 
and strengthened, by his brief communion with 
nature, for the duty and labor of the day. Yes, 
it was a happy thought, and may those who 
conceived it, give us the benefit of a few more 
of the same kind. 


PETER MULROONEY’S STORY. 
THE WONDHERFUL ADVENTHER OF SHAMUS 





O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
BY SYLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER. 
“Sthrange things does be in’ sometimes 


in the ould counthry, Misther Urbin,”’ said Peter, 
gravely; ‘‘but the strangest adventher of all I re- 
mimbes wor that as befell Shamus O’Shaugh- 
nessy whin the sojers wor hot fut afther him in 


hock { among the mountains. Ye see, sir, Shamus—he’s 


undher the sod now, an’ may the heavens be his 
bed—was somehow or t’other mixt up wid the 
rebellion of ninety-eight. Sorra bit o’ me 
knows how, but sure it must ha’ been a hangin’ 
matther, I does be thinkin’, for he was forced 
into hidin’ acrass the hills till the storm should 
blow over. 

«Well, as bad luck ’ud have it, Wan afther- 
noon, as he wor sittin’ afore the dure of a bit of a 
cabin he had consthructed of turf an’ stones; 
thinkin’ of his wife and childher, an’ takin’, now 
an’ thin, a dhrop of potheen from a great jug at © 
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his side, by way of comfortin’ his loneliness, he 
seen a comin’ through the little gap forenent him, 
a ragged gorsoon, an’ in the divil’s own haste, 
for his tatthers wor sthramin’ in the wind. 

*¢ ‘Well, Dinnis, ma bouchal, what is it?’ sez 
Shamus, for sure he know’d there wor throuble 
to the fore, when the boy come penethratin’ to 
his saicret place widout sayin’ ‘by your lave.’ 

¢¢ ‘Run! run!’ sez Dinnis, blowin’ like a young 

us; ‘run, Shamus, the sojers is a comin!’ ” 

‘Shamus looked through the gap, an’ begorra 
they wor comin’, sure enough. widout wait- 
in’ to put on his hat an’ his brogues, by rason 


that he hadn’t any, he tuk another great dhrink ;™ 


of the ; from a natheral affecshun he had 
for that same, an’ to forthify his stomach agin’ 
the bitther cowld wind o’ the hills. Faix, ’tis 
little I know how much he tuk of the crayther 
that time; but sure *twor a mighty big mouthful, 
any way. 

“‘Boundin’ across the hills like a deer, wid the 
red coats afther him in full cry; now doublin’ 
this-a-way, an’ now turnin’ that, Shamus put 


out the strength that was in him, wid the hope /¥ 


of lavin’ his purshuers behint him. But och! 
they stuck to him like poverty to a poor man, 
an’, makin’ a circle round him, begun to dhraw 
in upon him on all sides. Musha! thin, but 
*twas a bad way Shamus wor in; but he put a 
bould face on the matther, an’ breastin’ the 
mountain, rowled down to’ther side, catchin’ 
at the furze and bushes as he wint along, to break 
the weight of his fall. Springin’ to his feet agin 
at the bottom, he run, wid all the speed he could 
musther, till the sun wor well nigh down, and all 
the breath wor lavin’ his ly enthirely. 
Throwin’ hisself at the fut of a hill, by way of 
resthoratin’ his wind, he could hear the cries of 
the sojers a callin’ to their comrades over the 
mountain at the back of him. 

“<Augh! the curse 0’ Cromwell to yees!’ sez 
Shamus; ‘sure ‘tis bothered ye are this time, 
any way. But, oh, tattheration!’ sez he, lookin’ 
round suddintly, ‘how will I git out of this quare 
place! sure tis a thrap I’m in, wid the stape 

ills on wan side, an’a great black bog on t’other. 
Och, murther!’ sez he, ‘but what ’ull I do now?’ 

‘<All at wanst, as he wor pondherin’ over his 
misforthinest situation, he hears, hard by, the 
we gerry) of little feet, for all the wureld like the 

rain dhrops of a shower; and, lookin’ down, 
what should he see forenent him, but a quare 
little man not higher nor my knee, dhressed all 
in black, wid a quare little cocked hat on his 
head; an’ raai goold buckles in his square-toed 


«Och! och!’ sez Shamus to hisself, <’tis 
smudherin’ wid the brimstoneI am! But may- 
be the weeny crayther won’t harum a poor boy 
that’s in throuble, afther all. °’Tis betther I 
spake till him civilly; sure that costs nothin’, 
any how!’ 

“ ‘How are ye, Shamus?’ sez the little ould 
om er, wid a crack in his voice like a pinny 


% <Purty well, I thank ye,’ sez Shamus. ‘How 
is it wid yourself, an’ all yer little fosther bro- 
thers, an’ sisthers, an’ aunts, an’ uncles, an’ 
' gran’fathers, an’ gran’mothers?’ 











‘¢ ‘Hearty!’ sez he, ‘I’m plazed to say.’ 

«« ‘Sure it does me good to hear it,’ sez Shamus; 
‘an’ the purty wife, wid her intherestin’ family, 
the childher that she does be puttin’ to bed in 
egg-shells; may I be so bould as to ax if they’ve 
got well over the maisles, an’ the scarlet rash, 
widout sindin’ for the docther?’ 

‘« ‘(Make yer mind aisy on that score, Shamus,’ 
sez the little man. 

“ «Long life an’ ford luck to ye, thin, dhrunk 
or sober, for ’tis a appy husband an’ father ye 
must be, I’m thinkin’,’ sez Shamus. 

«<< Tis obleeged to ye I am,’ sez the little 


an. 
«« ‘Musha, thin, but yees as wilcome as the 
primroses,’ sez Shamus. 

7 ay, there’s plinty sez that as don’t mane 
it,’ sez the little man. 

‘««Faix, it’s no wondher!’ sez Shamus; an’ 
thin he bruk out into a laugh, an’ sez he— 

«¢ Tis a warum counthry ye live in whin yees 
at home, I’ve hard say; a sort of undherground 
Aist Injees, wid Veshuvius for a smoke-pipe to 
er kitchin!’ 

‘“‘Oh, but wasn’t he the bould man to say that? 

«¢«There’s no denyin’ it’s a grand place,’ sez 
the little man; ‘it bates ould Ireland out an’ 
out. 

‘¢ ‘Why wouldn’t it?’ sez Shamus, ‘lookin’ at 
the dacent people that’s born and bred down 
there, takin’ yer honor for a specimint.’ 

‘« <Oh,’ sez the little man, as plazed as a colleen 
wid her first sweetheart, ‘’tis you that has the 
great fackilty of discarnmint, Shamus.’ 

“«*Many thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus. ‘Tis 
proud of the complimint I am, since it revales 
to me that, considherin’ yer inches, yees a gintle- 
man of exthraordinary sinse an’ sagashity.’ 

‘Shamus,’ sez the little man, ‘what’s the use 
of buttherin’ me that-a-way? Can’t I read ye as 
aisily as a book?’ 

«« «Arrah, thin, why should I be sootherin’ ye?’ 
sez Shamus: ‘would I be makin’ a behay of my- 
self for nothin’ at all at all?’ 

«< «Sure enough that’s thrue, any way,’ sez the 
little man. ‘But isn’t them sojers I hears a 
thrampin’ over the hills beyont?’ 

‘¢ «Och millia murther! ’tis thim, sure enough,’ 
sez Shamus, ‘an’ I standin here like a omadhaun 
wastin’ the precious time.’ 

««Musha, thin, ’tis sorry I am for yees,’ sez 
the little man, wid a quare twist of his mouth. 
‘Deed an’ deed but it bles me,’ sez he. 

‘**«Hould your whist! Bad luck to ye for a 
desaiver as ye are! ‘Tis little good yer sorrow 
*ull do an unforthinet boy whin the murdherin’ 
red-coats is at his fut. How will I be thravellin 
acrass the big bog, I’d like to know? Tell me 
that, an’ I’ll listen to yees wid all my heart.’ 

««‘May-be I can, an’ may-be I can’t,’ sez the 
little man. ‘What ‘ull ye give me to whisk ye 
over it widout wettin’ the sole of yer fut?’ 

“<<I’d like the dhry ground betther,’ sez 
Shamus. 

“ «What ’ud ye give, thin, for a sthraight 
path, med firm an’ sthrong acrass it, an’ as fast 
as ye can thravel it?’ 

««*Where’s the good of it?’ sez Shamus; 
‘wouldn’t the sojers folly it too?’ 
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« ‘Not if it’s desthroyed as fast as ye goes over 
it,’ sez the little man. 


« «What ’ull ye ax?’ sez Shamus, desperately. 

« ‘Whist!’ sez the little man; ‘spake low, an 
hould down yer ear.’ 

««Och, murther!’ sez Shamus, ‘is it myself ye 
want?’ 

«< <Tf ye can’t outrun the path afore it touches 
t’other side,’ sez the little man. 

« ‘How will I do that?’ sez Shamus, in a quan- 
dary. ‘Won’t I be dhrowned in the deep bog?’ 

“«<Thry it,’sez the little man. 

“T’ll be a gone man if I do!’ sez Shamus. 

- «*Where’s the differ?’ sez the little man; 
‘won't the sojers be here in a minnit an’ ketch 
ye? ’Tis’t plisant to dance a hornpipe in the 
air, I does be thinkin’.’ 

“Bad scran to ye!’ sez Shamus; ‘why do yees 
be remimberin’ me of that for? sure ’tisn’t 
—_. upon daisies an’ butthercups, I am the 
night. 

« ‘Well,’ sez the little man, ‘will I make the 
road for yees or not?’ 

“<Sorra a bit I know,’ sez Shamus. ‘Tis a 
stiff price ye’re askin; and what good ‘ud a poor 
bewildhered boy do yees, afther all? Sure a fat 
pig is betther nor me; or a year ould calf; thim’s 
a hape betther aitin’.’ 

“+Well, ’tis little I care about the bargain, 
anyhow,’ sez the sleeven, ‘considherin the throu- 
ble I’d have; besides, ’tis dark night a comin’ on, 
an’ may-be they won’t ketch yees afther all.’ 


‘««Qchone!’ sez Shamus, ‘what'll I do? "Tis 
hanged, an’ dhrawn, an’ quarthered I’ll be.’ 

“«<There’s pity on my heart for ye, Shamus,’ 
sez the little man, ‘an’ I’d be plazed to sarve ye.’ 

‘“««Musha! small thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus; 
‘sarve me first, an’ roast me afther. Don’t I 
know ’tis a coaxin’ the pig to a market ye are? 
An’ that undherground Aist Injees yees come 
from, ’tis a dhreadful grand place, I’ll go bail 
for it; but, axin’ yer pardin, I’m afeard it ’ud 
not be agreeable wid my tendher consthitushin.’ 

«« Tis as conthrairy as an ould maid ye are, 
Shamus O’Shaughnessy,’ sez the little man, ‘an’ 
as foolish as a sthray gandher. I’m mortally 
ashamed of myself for letten ye thrifle wid me 
so long. Well, stay where ye are, thin, ye silly 
man, an’ let the red-coats grip ye. Oh, by the 
powers, but they’ll hould ye fast enough, whin 
they come down from the hills: there isn’t a man 
in all the barony that could shlip from thim whin 
they wanst got a hoult.’ 

‘¢ ‘Sure that’s no lie!’ sez Shamus. 

“<Arrah, thin, is it a bargain? Spake quick, 
for the red-coats is comin’.’ 

“Oh, wirra! wirra! won’t ye have the soft 
heart for a poor disthressed crayther, wid a wife 
an’ sivin small childher depindin’ on him, an’ 


niver a frind in this wide wureld to give ’em bit’ 


or sup, barrin’ myself?’ 
‘¢<Spare yer breath, Shamus,’ sez the little 
man; ‘may-be ’tis wantin’ it ye’ll be prisently.’ 
«« ‘Won't ye help a poor boy in his throubles 
for the sake of the blissed charity?’ sez Shamus. 
«««Would the sojers let yees off for nothin?’ 
sez the little man: ‘an’ musn’t I obey my ordhers 
too, an’ be ped for my work?’ 





‘« «Oh, thin,’ sez Shamus, ‘yees not the mas- 
ther—’ s 
‘¢ «Ax me no questions, an’ I'll not desaive ye,’ 


”} sez the little man; ‘will I do the job?’ 


+ ‘Sure I’m a dead man any way,’ sez Shamus 
to hisself, ‘an’ may-be there’s a chance afther 
all: who knows but what I can bate him in the 
ind? Begorra, but I’m half a mind to thry it.’ 

« Tis a bargain, thin?’ sez the little man, 
spakin’ to his thought. Fr’ 

«< ‘Hould @ bit,’ sez Shamus; ‘will ye be plazed 
to tell me what ye undhertake to do?’ 

«¢*That’s soon said. Make a road acrass the 
bog as fast as yer fut can thravel it, an’ brake it 
up afther yees.’ : 

«< «Afore cock-crow in the morn?’ sez Shamus. 

«¢ ‘Sure,’ sez the little man, ‘’tis well be- 
knownst to ye we can’t work afther that.’ 

‘+ «But ye'll not break it up undher my fut, an’ 
lave me to dhrown in the black bog?’ 

‘I'd scorn to do so dirty a thrick,’ sez the 
little man. ‘A bargain’s a bargain, an’ Ill 
stick to it straight an’ aboveboard. 

«Tis agreed I am,’ sez Shamus. 

‘‘Whin he said that, the little man stoops 
down an’ picks up a jack-o’lanthern that wor 
dancin’ in an’ out, forenent him, an’ sticks it 
undher the band of his hat for a sign; an’ 
thin, all at wanst, up rose a swarm of little men, 
hundthreds of thousan’s upon thousan’s, all 
dhrest as like as brothers, an’ all wid jack-o lan- 
therns gleamin” in their hats, an’ pickaxes an’ 
shovels in their hands, ready and waitin’ for the 
word. Shamus fasthened his hankerchy about 
his waist. 

+¢ «Will I begin?’ sez the little man. 

+ Vis,’ sez Shamus. 

*¢ ‘Whoroo! whoop! whoroo!’ an’ the crop of 
pickaxes an’ shovels fell to work. Oh, but thin 
begun the wondherful race! Away flew the road 
afore Shamus, an’ as fast as he thravelled over it, 
*twas bruk up agin behind. The fasther he ran, 
the fasther worked the crowds of little men, an’ 
the fasther wint the road afore him. 

««¢ Tis no use thryin’ to folly the industhrious 
rapscallions,’ sez Shamus; ‘I’m but half way 
acrass the bog, an’ all the breath is gone clane 
out of me. Musha, thin, but they’d bate the 
best race-horse that ever run over the curragh!’ 
So sex Shamus, sez he; ‘Stop! stop! I’m dead 


te. 

‘¢<Take it fair an’ aisy, Shamus,’ sez the little 
man; ‘sure, there’s plinty of time afore ye.’ 

«¢ «Ye'll not cut the ground from undher me?’ 
sez Shamus. afte) 

« ‘Oh, upon the honor of a gintleman, that I will 
not,’ sez the little man, layin’ his hand upon a 
bright spot of fire flickerin’ through his left side, 
that may-be he called his heart. 

*«‘Musha, thin, by yer lave, I'll rest myself a 
bit,’ sez Shamus, settin’ down on the bare new 
ground, an’ nursin’ his knees. 

“‘Make yerself quite comfortable,’ sez the 
little man, wid a grin; ‘sure the cock won't crow 
till break o’ day, an’ if we finish our job an’ de- 
aia, it agin, afore that time, ’tis all we have 
to do. 

“«That’s thruth, anyhow,’ sez Shamus. 
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«How do yees feel, Shamus?’ sez the little 
manjconsidherately. 

az ~~ tis hard tellin’ that same,’ sez Sha- 
mus, ‘for the summer dust is not dhryer nor my 
mouth.’ 

W. — like to thry a taste of the raal 
goolden stuff ?’ sez the little man; an’ he out wid 
a bottle full of liquor, as red as a fiery furnace. 

*¢ ‘Many thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus; ‘but I’d 
rather not, if it’s all the same.’ 

***As you plaze,’ sez the little man; ’tis yours 
is the loss, I’m thinkin’; an’, tossin’ off the 
flamin’ dhrink hisself, he smacked his lips afther 
it, as if the flavor wor exactly to his taste. 

*«¢Augh! much good may it do ye,’ sez Sha- 
mus; ‘but sure, if it didn’t burn yer insides, it’s 
by rason of the cast-iron stomach ye have.’ 

<< ‘Poof!’ sez the little man; ‘ ’twas but a wake 
table liquor. A gintleman should always be ab- 
sthamious whin he thravels.’ 

‘Well, the hours rowled by, an’ there was 
Shamus as continted as a girleen wid her first 
kiss, till the army of weeny workmen got up a 
dacent faction fight by way of divarshin. "Twas 
onaisy thin the little man got. 

«« <Come,” sez he, ‘are ye rested, Shamus? 
there’s not much time to spare; ‘tis hard upon 
cock-crow now.’ 

“‘Away wid ye, thin,’ sez Shamus. 

“Whoop! whoroo!’ sez the little man; an’ 
away wint the wondherful road, and Shamus 
afther it, at the top of his speed, ontil, at last, he 
one nigh to the green bank on the far side of 

e bog. 
“<Stop,’ sez he, ‘I’m goin’ to rest myself.’ 

“« ‘Rest on the bank, Shamus,’ sez the little 
man, softly. 

* «Faix,’ sez Shamus, ‘I’m betther off here, I 
does be thinkin’.’ 

* «Did I iver hear the likes 0’ that!’ sez the 
little man, ‘an’ he so near over! Up wid ye, 
Shamus,I say! Thecock ’ud be crowin’ prisently.’ 

“ «Good luck to the darlin’; I'll be exthremely 
glad to hear him,’ sez Shamus. 

« «Tear an’ ages!’ sez the little man, ‘don’t ye 
mane to go any furder?’ 

“¢<Niver a fut!’ sez Shamus. 

“<P tear up the road below yez!’ sez the little 
man, in a passion. 


“¢That’s agin the conthract,’ sez Shamus. 
“ ‘How I desthroy it afther ye, thin?’ sez 
the little man. 


“ +Qh, begorra!’ sez Shamus, ‘ ’tis none of my 
business: sure ye can lave it, if ye likes.’ 

«Qh the villain! the chate! the desaiver!’ sez 
the little man; stampin’ and throwin’ his arums 
about wid the rage that wor in him. 

“Arrah, why will ye be callin’ yerself bad 
names?’ sez Shamus. ‘Sure I tuk ye for a dacent 
an’ respectable little ould gintleman.’ 

“ «Tare an’ ounties!’ sez the little’ man, quite 
beside hisself; ‘take that, ye vagabone!’ and he 
struck Shamus a lick wid his fist that knocked 
him sineeless. By good luck, at that minnit the 
cock crowed; and thin—oh, but "twas the mys- 
thariousest thing of all—the swarms of weeny 
workmen, and the little masther, slowly melted 


away an’—disappeared, colorin’ like-a dark red 
tandher-eloud the mornin’ mist. 














“Oh, begorra! but the afther matther bates 
bannagher. Whin Shamus comes to hisself, he 
wor lyin’ at the dure of his bit cabin among the 
hills, wid the impty poteen jug rowled up along- 
side him.—Lady’s Book. 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE. 


The eave of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, have abandoned their ancient 
opposition to dramatic performances, and granted, 
what formerly could not be obtained, charters 
under which stockholders can unite, and, without 
incurring risk beyond the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, build theatres or opera houses as th 
have built colleges and cotton mills. The result 
of this enlightened legislation is beginning to 
appear: Already the sum of $250,000 has been 
subscribed for the Boston Opera House, and the 
building is to be immediately commenced. In 
Philadelphia, considerable progress has been 
made in subscriptions to stock for a house in- 
tended far to eclipse in magnitude and splendor 
any now existing; and in this city $165,000 
have been subscri to build an opera house at 
the corner of Fourteenth street and Irving place, 
the building of which will be commenced as 
soon as a further sum of $35,000 is obtained, 
which the parties who have the matter in hand 
confidently expect will be immediately. 

Having carefully read all that has been pub- 
lished in relation to these three projects, and 
made particular inquiries of those toring them 
in charge, we have little doubt that the Phila- 
delphia one will be the most successful, because 
it is neither a fashionable nor a real estate specu- 
to found and permanently 
sustain a great National Temple and School of 
Music, worthy of the era and of the American 

ple. It is to be the National Opera House, 
use it is designed for the representation of 
operas in our own language, and as a school for 
rearing our own artists, and will appeal to the 
whole people and not to any class for support. 
It is nearly the same with a project brought for- 
ward, in Philadelphia, in 1839, and from the 
complete and perfect details of which, as then 
ee has sprung every improvement intro- 
uced into the theatres and o houses since 
erected. Had the project then been carried out, 
the art would now be half a century in advance 
of its present position. The scheme was a vast 
one, and required a capital of nearly half a mil- 
lion of dollars, most of which had been sub- 
scribed when the great panic and commercial 
disasters, suddenly ca by the failure of seve- 
ral of the Philadelphia banks, led to its abandon- 
ment. We have before us the pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1839, describing the objects proposed in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music and Grand 
Opera House—and the system of direction in- 
tended to be pursued. 1 these seem so com- 
rehensive and perfect, that we shall make a 
prief syndépsis of them, in the form of a state- 
ment of the requirements of a great operatic and 
dramatic establishment and call to it the par- 
ticular attention of the parties about to build the 
New York and Boston opera houses. 
Up to this period every attempt to establish 





lation, but a desi 
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the Italian opera has failed. It is not an institu- 
tion, but an incident dependent on the chance 

resence of some European prima donna. The 
ftalian opera house in ard street failed, and 
was turned into an English theatre. Next the 
Astor Place Opera House was built, failed, and 
is about to be demolished to make room for a li- 
brary. And now the Academy of Music, as it is 
entitled in the act of incorporation, is in all pro- 
bability about to be e in Fourteenth street, 
and although no mention is made in its charter 
of its use specially, or indeed at all as an Italian 
opera house, yet that is the object of the stock- 
holders, and as an Italian opera house it is at 
least to be opened. Whether it can be kept open 
for that purpose after Grisi and Mario have 
inaugurated it and the charm of the novelty of 
their appearance has worn off, and when, as the 
case will be, scarcely a single world-renowned 
singer of the Italian stage will remain unheard 
in this country, forms a question for consideration 
and suggestion. 

We are of opinion that no fine art can flourish 
in a country at second-hand. We believe it must 
be rendered national, and, in the case of music, 
be presented through the language the people 
understand. Basing thus our argument, we fur- 
ther believe that Europe cannot supply this coun- 
try habitually with singers. It is as much and 
more than she can do to afford them to her own 
principal opera houses. Whatever may be the 
first and absorbing use to which the opera house 
may be put, in regard to Italian opera, in con- 
formity with its title of Academy of Music and 
the specific provisions of its charter, it should be 
obliged to educate artists, and to produce original 
works. It is to be established, says the charter, 
‘‘for the purpose of cultivating a taste for music 
by concerts, operas, and other entertainments, 
which shall be accessible to the public at a mode- 
rate charge, by furnishing facilities for instruction 
in music, and by rewards or prizes for the best 
musical compositions.” In this view, it becomes 
an object of national consideration, and we trust 
accordingly that the small sum comparatively 
required to complete the subscription will be 
speedily obtained. 

The expense of sustaining an opera house so 
nurtured at home will be at most not more than 
one-fourth what it would be if the artists were 
brought from Europe. American vocalists would 
be content with some few thousand dollars a 

ear, and if they were sought for, and educated, 
rded and lodged gratuitously the meanwhile, 
their services could be secured for several years 
in payment of the expenses of apprenticeship. 
In that way alone can the exorbitant demands 
of foreign artists be diminished, and the folly 
and extravagance of paying them from one to 
ten thousand dollars a night, as has been done in 
this city, will be for ever avoided. The rule of 
political economy which makes that cheap and 


at the same time good, which we produce at} tary 


home, will be more strongly evidenced in the fine 
arts than even in cloths or calicoes. It may be 
added, that this country, owing to its common- 
school education, possesses more intelligent per- 
sons than any other; and there being the full 
average of fine voices, it enjoys extraordinary 








facilities for obtaining good subjects, mental and 
physio for singers. 

e wish, therefore, to. see this economicaljand 
national feature of the New York plan equally 
insisted upon with that of the Philadelphia pro- 
ject. The Academy of Music should be above 
speculation. Its character should be benign and 
genial. If it be considered a platform for putting 
money in the pockets of the last adventurers 
from Europe, it will assuredly fail. Wesee no 
reason Why wealthy men should not endow such 
an institution independent of the money prin- 
ciple. Our colleges are so endowed, and why 
should not a college for lyrical art be equally es- 
teemed? It is true we are on a false road: we 
have separated art and letters, which the great 
ancient masters of beauty, the Greeks, deemed 
inseparable; hence their grandeur and immor- 
tality. But why cannot true principles. of 
esthetics guide us, and the analysis of sight and 
sound form part of. a liberal education? An 
opera house, on a grand scale, with proper illus- 
trations, magnificent scenery and a pervasively 
artistic spirit, makes a common ap to the uni- 
versal sentiment of the beautiful. It educates 
the eye and ear alike; it involves, too, through 
its poetry, the study of letters. In every rela- 
iton of the fine arts it should be sustained. Se- 

rated from intemperance and vice of all kinds, 
it is a teacher of good morals and good manners. 
Such may it become, under the possibilities of 
our political and social institutions. 

The permanent attractions of an opera house 
are inseparable here from the use of the English 
language. With its rse, the whole repertory of 
Italian, German and French operas translated, 
as well as our own vernacular musical dramas, 
can be produced. The lyrical genius of the 
world can be presented through our own tongue. 
It is considered a good run for an Italian opera 
to be played six times in succession; but Cin- 
derella, in English, was given sixty times in 
succession at the Park Theatre; and Amilie and 
The Bohemian Girl not less than forty times. 
Christy’s Minstrels also have for years been 
nightly attended by some six or seven hundred 
people, while their audiences would have counted 
by tens if the language had been foreign. The 
reasons, therefore, for producing American artists 
are paramount. England can no more afford us 
a supply of singers in our own language than 
Italy can of Italians. By rearing American ar- 
tists we indefinitely enhance the dignity of the 
profession; and the moral nomena that our 
country affords in some other things, may ra- 
diate over the stage. In connection with this it 
may be a = there are some Ameri- 
cans now studyi r the ic » in 
Italy, and pon ady of Datnarhaveits 
at Naples with success. It may yet come to. 
pass that art, in all its ramifications, may be as 
much esteemed as politics, commerce or the mili- 
professions. The dignity of American ar- 
— lies = their own hands. 

at Italian opera management in New York 
should thus far have failed is not surprising. High 
rent, making a few nights pay a whole year’s 
rent, has been one of the causes. In London for 
twenty years, the system of making a season of 
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sixty or seventy nights, at the Italian Opera | The selection of an architect for an Opera House 
House in the Haymarket, pay a whole year’s lease} is a most important matter, as one well acquaint- 
has®been pursued. The rent has varied from) ed with acoustics in its application to architecture 
$400 up to $1,000 a night. The latter sum was) can erect a building of immense size in which all 
ome by Mr. Ebers during one season, as appears} the spectators can see and hear. The objection 
y his published book. In the last twenty years; to a vast theatre does not hold good against an 
every manager of that house has failed. At pre-} opera house; musical sounds are easily heard at 
sent it is unoccupied, in consequence of Lumley’s} much greater distanees than spoken words, and 
failure, and all its library, wardrobe and fixtures, } the effect of distance to the sight is almost over- 
have been sold at auction. At the rival, Covent} come by the high perfection of opera glasses. 
Garden Italian Opera House, as appeared by the; The ventilation which embraces the cooling of 
roceedings in bankruptcy against Mr. Delafield, } the house to any required temperature in sum- 
lost in three years a fortune of five hundred} mer, as well as properly heating it in winter, is 
‘thousand dollars, into the possession of which he} of the last importance. It is usually and erro- 
had just come when he undertook the manage-} neously said that Castle Garden is a model plan 
ment. Lumley has been called one of the ablest ; for a summer theatre, because of its coolness. In- 
‘managers in Europe; therefore, there must be some- } side it is not cool; the balcony outside is, how- 
thing in thesystem to cause failure like his and that} ever. In the original plan of which we have been 
of all those who preceded him, and it should be our } speaking, a system of ventilation appears to at- 
aim to find out what the causesare and prevent} tain the object. It proposes the complete exclu- 
their being engrafted on the opera in this country. } sion from the building of the external heat in 
The success of the proposed Academy, besides} summer by means of double-cased windows, and 
its possession of a National school of artists, and} a perpetual supply of pure, artificially cooled air, 
composers, depends on various things connected} which is to be introduced ra pipes leading to 
with the auditorium. These may be recited as} shafts containing furnaces at the top of the build- 
follows: The seats should be separate arm-chairs, } ing. The whole expense of this ventilating ap- 
‘each occupying a space of two by three feet, with paratus, if erected in the building, is estimated at 
ample passage-ways and lobbies. Then, between} ten thousand dollars. If it attain its object, as it 
the acts people could easily leave them and return } doubtless can, it will increase the value of the 
to their places; and in case of fire and alarm the} property ten thousand dollars a year. 
house could be immediately emptied and without} A wide lot is necessary, so as to have the audi- 
danger. Then there could not be practised the} torium, or audience-part, built in the form of a 
present system of crowding, on attractive nights,} parabola or semi-circle with diverging sides, 
six persons on a bench not wide enough for five, } bringing all the audience near to the stage, and 
and filling the passage-ways with chairs, so as to} not on the old horse-shoe form, upon which the 
compel people to remain jammed into them, with-| European opera houses are constructed. The 
out possibility of change of position during an conservatory, or musical school, should be in the 
entire evening. Bodily torture is not a process to; same building with the opera; an additional story 
put aman through to enable him to enjoy an} would give scores of small practising and lodging- 
opera. A place of amusement should at least} rooms for the pupils,who may be supported and 
“possess every comfort and luxury, which one) instructed at an expense of $10,000 annually. 
would leave at home on going toit. It should be} There are in ordinary opera houses no proper ac- 
ss well-furnished, in its lobbies, retiring} commodations for the performers. This should 
and refreshment rooms, with pictures and statues } be obviated, and handsome dressing-rooms for all 
to improve and gratify the taste. of them, each with a bath-room attached, should 
All the Fine Arts to triumph individually must} be constructed. In a word, the principle to be 
go together. For the same reason the scene-/ followed, is to render the opera house artistic and 
painting should be perfect and appropriate to} attractive in every detail, before and behind the 
piece, and the dresses of all the actors, from } curtain. 
the Richest to the lowest, mr historically exact; |The lot on which it is proposed to build in this 
as at the Paris Academie. There should be only } city, was lately held by Mr. Phalen, who pur- 
one price of admission. This is the most impor-} chased it for the end in view. It is 204 feet on 
tant consideration of all. In Europe all people} Fourteenth street, by 122 feet 6 inches on Irving- 
acknowledge the existence of classes. The middle} place. Fourteenth is a street 100 feet wide; Ir- 
classes speak of themselves as such, and with de-} ving place one of 80 feet; this isa great advan- 
ference to the higher classes, and usually with} tage. There will bea covered carriage-way, so 
contempt ofthe /ower orders. Here, the case is’ as to set le down inside, without exposure in 
different; all are sovereigns. No American man} bad weather. The vomitories will be ample; the 
will take a lady-to a second price part of the} staircases of the colossal order of European pal- 
house, but he will be satisfied, with any, even if) aces. The solidity of the building will be. re- 
* the worst place, if assured that all the places have} markable. The space under the stage will be in 
-been fairly allotted on the first-come first-serve- ' this case 60 feet deep, to admit of scenic economies. 
principle. There is no class here, as in Europe, In the Philadelphia plan a lot of 150 by 240 
able to pay two, three or five dollars constantly, } feet, giving 36,000 square feet of ground, is deem- 
but the e community can pay fifty cents.}ed essential to include all the requirements of 
Hence the house must be of the largest size; larger} such a house; how far the lot on Fourteenth 
than = in Europe, where the private box system i street, 122 by 204 feet or 25,000 square feet, can 
i ly prevails. The proposed building will} embrace the same, is subject for inquiry. 
seat the enormous number of from 4,000 to 5,000. If Boston, a city one quarter the capacity of 
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New York, and with one-tenth of the transient 
population, can raise $250,000 for an opera, 
surely we can here. We trust, therefore, there 
will be no delay. It may be added that a year 
ago, Mr. Lumley was willing to send out a - 
rate Italian company for such a house. One 


debt, and the interest on the whole of the out- 
standing principal, she has an annual surplus 
revenue of half a million of dollars. Inde t 
of this fund, which has been devoted to the ex- 
tinguishment of her bonds at market price, a 
large additional sum, to be applied in a similar 


more point should not be forgotten; $50,000; manner, will be received in future, from the two 
should be invested as part of the stock, for} mill tax lately authorized by a clause in the new 
scenery, dresses, library, and properties, so that} constitution; and a still more imposing amount 
the cost to the manager should be simply current} from the large increase of property which has 
expenses, or so that he may put on any opera with} latterly been brought under taxation, and which 


but little additional outlay. His ability to give 
rformances six times a week, and on yearly sa- 
ficien, will, of itself, reduce the average expenses 
one-third each night. The current expenses of} 
an _ are increased one-third or one-half, by 
its being an occasional and not-a systematic 
thing. The absence of the pragmatical interfe- 
rence of government, as on the European Conti- 
nent, will much increase the ease and economy 
of such a foundation fairly put in practice here. 
We have presented our views at length on this 
matter, as we believe the business interests, as 
well as popular taste and civility of New York, 





it is calculated will swell the present annual in- 
come to double what it is‘at present. Another 
source of reyenue may also reasonably be looked 
for in a few years from the railroads already in 
rapid course of completion. The Illinois Central 
Railroad, when finished, will, with its branches, 
traverse a distance of over seven hundred miles 
through various parts of the State. The whole 
of this gigantic work is already under contract; 
eleven millions of its bonds having been disposed 
of at par. It is confidently asserted, that be- 
tween three hundred and fifty and four hundred 
miles of this road will be constructed by the first 


are deeply concerned in having such a first-class) of January, 1854; that the entire line will be 
lyrical institution self supported in its artistic; completed during the year; that the railroads 
supplies, and forming a common growth with the} from Springfieldto Bloomington, and from Spring- 


national pursuit of high Art.—N. Y. Tribune. 
ILLINOIS, 


ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. ; 


The United States Census for 1850 exhibits so 
remarkable an increase, both in wealth and 
population, during the past ten years, as to have 
excited in no small degree not only the astonish- 
ment of Europeans, but also of ourselves. In} 
referring to the present unexampled prosperity of} 
the Atlantic States, the bold speculations which 
are indulged in, with respect to our national 
grandeur in the future, appear, even to calm and 
reflective minds, to be in a steady course of ful- 
filment. But while the public attention has been 
drawn to the flourishing condition of the Eastern 
and Middle States, the equally astonishing ad- 
vances made by some of those West of the Alle- 
ghanies, appear, in a considerable degree, to have 
escaped observation. 

Of those fine Western States which, at the 
present period, offer the most flattering induce- 








ments to industrious and enterprising emigrants, } p 


Illinois stands among the foremost. That noble 
State possesses all the elements of future great- 
ness in an unusual d . Depressed, for a 
considerable time, by the disordered condition of 
her finances—the result of overstrained efforts in 
carrying out a gigantic system of internal im- 
provement—her people have been taught wisdom 
by bitter experience. By an energetic course of 
judicious legislation past errors have already been 
partially retrieved, and in the lapse of a few 
ears the State promises to be wholly relieved 
rom the heavy burthen of debt by which her 
— was for a season impeded. 
er imposing works of internal improvement 
are now being carried out without incurring a 
single dollar of additional liability; while, to meet 
those already incurred, after paying three hundred 
thousand dollars annually on the preferred canal 








field to Decatur, will be finished within the same 
specified time; and that the railroad through IIli- 
nois will connect New York with the Mississippi 
River by the middle of September. Great as 
these facilities will be for transporting merchan- 
dize and produce to a market, they are wonder- 
fully increased by the geographical position of 
the State, and by means of her navigable rivers 
and canals. Having her whole Western frontier 
washed by the Mississippi, and her Southern 
shore by the Ohio, with the noble Wabash 
emptying into the latter, and connecting with 
Lake Erie by means of a canal; with another ca- 
nal connecting the Illinois River with Lake 
Michigan; and with the interior watered by seve- 
ral other fine rivers, all of which are navigable to 
a certain extent, the variety of means for an easy 
and rapid communication with the Eastern or 
Southern markets, is such as is enjoyed by very 
few States in the Union. 

Never during the whole period of her history 
has the condition of Illinois been as prosperous 
as it is at present. With every reasonable pros- 
ect of an early release from a heavy public debt; 
the fine-healthy climate; the fertile soil; and the 
facilities of transit presented by railroad, rivers, 
and canals, offer to emigrants more favorable in- 
ducements in selecting a place of permanent set- 
tlement, than almost any other of the Western 
States. These advantages are now becoming so 
fully appreciated, that portions of the State are 
rapidly filling up with an intelligent and sub- 
stantial class of men, whose foresight has led 
them to choose a new home where the value of 
pro is steadily increasing, and where indus- 
try, judiciously exercised, cannot fail of meeting 
its appropriate reward. 

Surprising as these statements may appear to 
some, they are yet founded upon data of the most 
reliable character. Information, derived from 
various authentic sources, goes to prove that the 
State is now rising from her former 
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condition to one of substantial prosperity; and 
that the wise measures which have been adop 
of Iate years to promote the healthy development 
of her resources, place her rapid increase in wealth 
and population upon a firm and substantial basis. 
One of the most serious drawbacks to extensive 
emigration heretofore, was the impression which 
has gone abroad with respect to the unhealthiness 
of the most fertile portions of the territory. The 
statistics furnished by the late census prove this 
impression to have been singularly erroneous. 
They show that the rate of mor(='ity is remark- 
ably small, and that the whole region of Illinois 
is quite as healthy, if not healthier, than the most 
salubrious States upon the sea-board; the number 
of deaths for the year ending in June, 1850, 
being only one in seventy-two of the whole popu- 
lation. What will be found still more strange, is 
the fact that Central Illinois, which from its ex- 
traordinary fertility has usually been considered 
the least healthy, turns out to be even more salu- 
brious than either the Northern or the Southern 
ions of the State; the rate of mortality for 
tral Illinois being one in eighty-five; for 
Northern Illinois one in seventy-six; and for 
Southern Mlinois, one in fifty-nine. Diseases of a 
bilious do of course exist in Illinois, as every- 
where else, along the low banks of sluggish water 
courses, and in the vicinity of rivers subject to 
overflow; but they are neither widely extended 


nor peculiarly fatal. 
Taking all things into consideration, we know 
of no State in the Union that es more of 


the elements of prosperity than Illinois. Bounded 
by two of the most magnificent rivers on the con- 
tinent, intersected by others which communicate, 
by means of canals, with Lakes Erie and Michi- 
gan, with a net-work of railroadsin rapid process 
of completion; with abundance of mineral wealth; 
a soil of inexhaustible fertility, and a climate as 
generally healthy as any of the older States, she 
offers to energetic and industrious men, desirous 
of improving their fortunes, advantages of so fa- 
vorable, and in some respects of so unusual a 
cheracter, that all who contemplate settling per- 
manently West of the mountains, would be unjust 
to their own interests if they did not take the 
claims of Illinois into thoughtful consideration in 
seeking to establish themselves in a favorable lo- 
cation. 





CHINA. 


It has been a question long agitated My, the 
learned, whether thecountry now known as China 
is identical with that of the ancient Seres, whose 
territory is called by Ptolomy and others Serica. 
M. Malte Brun is opposed to the identity, and 
considers the ancient Barca that same country as 
that of the most western regions of Thibet, or per- 
haps Cashmere, Little Thibet, and Little Bucha- 
ria. Most of the highest modern authorities, such 
as Gibbon, Murray, Du Halde, Kloproth, M: Abel- 
Remusat, De Guignes, and other distinguished 
orientalists, decide for the identity. Dr. Anthon 
rests the question upon the testimony of Ptolomy, 
whose descriptions, made from accounts which 

‘heard in India, are found by modern geographers 
‘to be remarkably accurate, particularly regarding 











the river Hoang Ho, which he describes under the 


ted; name of Bautisus. Vogsius is positive on the sub- 


ject. He says; ‘‘Whoever doubts the identity of 
the Seres of the ancients and the modern Chinese, 
may as well doubt whether the sun which now 
= same with thgt which formerly gave 
light.” 

It is a singular circumstance that the empire 
of China, second to none in population, and only 
second perhaps to that of Russia in extent, has 
ever borne a name abroad utterly unknown to 
its inhabitants. The ancient name Seres for the 
inhabitants, and Serica for the country, were de- 
rived from a word used by the Greeks to denote 
silkworm, China being Meer to them only as 
the land of silk; but the inhabitants themselves 
knew nothing of those names. In like manner 
the names China and Chinese are only known out 
of China. The origin of the name China has 
given rise to much discussion. ‘The people them- 
selves have no such name for their country, nor 
is there much evidence that they ever did apply 
the term to the whole country.” According to 
D’Herbelot, the name was derived from T'sin, or 
Chin, a celebrated family in Chinese history, who 
held possession of a large portion of the Western 

rt of China; to which portion the name of China 

ing first given by travellers from the west, at 
length became extended to the whole empire.— 
According to Kloproth, the name China is de- 
rived from the Malays, who call the country 
T china. 

The Chinese have a variety of names for them- 
selves and country. One of the most ancient is 
Tien Hia, meaning ‘‘beneath the sky,” and de- 
noting the world. Another name nearly as an- 
cient is Sz’ Hai; that is “all within the four 
seas.’’ The most common name given by the in- 
habitants to the country is Chung Kwoh, or 
Middle Kingdom, from the idea that as China is the 
centre of the earth, the Chinese have as good a 
right to call their country the centre of the earth 
as the Greeks theirs. Hence Mr. Williams en- 
titles his late invaluable work on China “The 
Middle Kingdom.” The Malays, Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Arabians, and other Asiatic nations, apply 
to China the names Chin, Sin, Sinas, Tzinistae, 
and other similar names. It is thought, by emi- 
nent commentators, that the prophet Isaiah 
tess China as “the land of Sinim,”’ in chap. 
x e 

The Tsin dynasty established the custom of 
calling the country by the name of the reigning 
dynasty. The present is the Tsing dynasty, and 
hence the empire is now called Ta Tsing woh, 
that is, Great Pure Kingdom. The terms Han- 
jin Han-tsz’—that is, men or sons of Han—are 
now in common use by the people to denote them- 
selves; the Han dynasty, which was in power 202 
B. C. to 220 A. D., being regarded by the Chi- 
nese as the most glorious of all their dynasties. 
The name Celestial Empire, Tien Chan, is also 
used by the Chinese; but the term Celestials they 
have never ventured to adopt, that being, as Mr. 
Williams says, of entirely foreign origin.—De 
Bow's Review. 





A-warm heart ever going forth in gentle deeds 
and words of love to all around, is irresistible. 
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SANGUINARIA. 


BY THOMAS E. VAN BEBBER. 


Deep in the woods, midst « oak leaves dry and sere, 


?Midst moss and prickly burrs, 

Where the lone ring-dove chirrs, 
Or where, aroused by random footstep near, 

The startled pheasant whirrs 


In levelled flight along the fern-clad brooks, 
A wild-flower may be found, 
Scarce peeping from the ground, 

About the time of Easter. In moist nooks, 
With solitude around, 


And cloistered from its birth, it shrinks from sight. 


Ring, from yon sacred pile, 

Sweet Easter-bells, the while 
To count its folded petals, ermine-white, 

We tread some forest aisle. 


Eight flower-leaves? Eight? Without a spot or 


stripe? 
Oh, how our hearts should pant 
O’er this pure woodland plant, 
When in it we behold a flowery type 
Of the New Covenant,— 


Of a new Sabbath. Should you pierce its side 
With cruel murderous knife, 
Large purple drops of life 

Ooze from the wound, as erst from His who died 
To quell sin’s serpent strife. 


But more to fill our spirits with amaze, 
Pure plant of modest mien! 
A leaf of tender green, 

Cleft in seven parts, type of the seven first days, 
Clasping thy stalk is seen. 


Thus springing spotless from the damps of death, 
Self-shrinking, thou dost pray; 
Nor can the star of day 

Impart aroma to thy scentless breath, 
Or give thee colors gay. 


So much the more, cold flower, dost thou dispense 
An incorporeal heat, 
Drawn from no solar seat, 
But thrilling rapturous through the inzer sense 
Like angel-kisses sweet. 
AVONDALE, 1853. 


THE COTTAGE GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MRS. E. T. H. PUTNAM. 


Within a cottage, down by the way, 
The old grandmother quietly sits, 
Watching the children, as she knits, 

The merry children, busy at play. 


Her face is all lined with wrinkles deep, 
And her cap has trimming dark and odd, 
Getting displaced at every nod, 

As she thinks and thinks herself to sleep. 


She dreams she hears a step at.the door, 
And her darling son has come again, 
Who left his home to follow the main, 

And after was heard from never more. 





Starting, she wakes from her troubled nap, 
And in her eye there trembles a tear, 
Which seeing, the children gather near, 

And beg to be: taken on her lap. 

Vor. I.—No. 9. 











They play with the sheath pinned to her side, 
With the flowers on her dress of chintz, 
And in her pocket for peppermints, 

Their dimpled hands mischievously glide. 


The needles from out her work they pull, 
And rob her sleeve of its gathered pins; 
But how can she scold the gleeful things, 

When they are so sweet and beautiful? 


But when the mother comes in to find 
Her basket of work turned out ex masse, 
They see the impending storm, alas! 

Then grandmother’s, chair they hide behind. _ 


For she’s a special pleader, indeed, 
And come they to get, in all distress, 
A draught from her balm of happiness, 
Which she keeps in store for every need. 


She thinks there never the like was seen, 
To those laughing eyes and tangled curls, 
The rose-bud lips and the teeth of pearls, 

And the lisping words that flow between. 


At evening, she hears their little prayers, 
And tells of the Father in the skies; 
And never, till they have closed their eyes, 
Does she feel there’s rest from all her cares. 


A guardian angel, sooth, is she, 
By a long life’s sorrow purified, 
Guarding that family ingle side, 

With a calm and lovimg sanctity. 


HEAVEN. 


Oh, Heaven is nearer than mortals think, 
When they look, with a trembling dread, 

At the misty future that stretches on 
From the silent home of the dead. 





Tis no lone isle in a boundless main, 
No brilliant but distant shore, 

Where the lovely ones, who are called away, 
Mast go to return no more. 


No; Heaven is near us; the mighty veil 
Of mortality blinds the eye, 

That we see not the angel bands 
On the shores of eternity. 


Yet oft, in the hours of holy thought, 
To the thirsting soul is given 

That power to pierce through the mist of sense 
To the beauteous scenes of Heaven. 


Then very near seem its pearly gates, 
And sweetly its harpings fall; 

Till the soul is restless to soar away, 
And longs for the angel-call. 


I know, when the silver cord is loosed, 
When the veil is rent away, 

Not long and dark shall the passage be 
To the realms of endless day. 


The eye that shuts in a dying hour, 
Will open the next in bliss; 

The welcome will sound in a heavenly world, . 
Ere the farewell is hushed in this. 


We pass from the clasp of mourning friends, 
To the arms of the loved and lost; 

And those smiling faces will greet us then, 
Which on earth we have valued most. 
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THE WHITE DOVE. 


The little Lina opened her eyes upon this world 
in the arms of her father, the good Gotleib. He 
kissed the child with a holy joy; ‘For,’ said he, 
“now is a thought of God fixed in an eternal 
form;” and he felt that a Divine love flowed into 
this work of the great God,—this also thrilled his 
warm, manly heart with a wondrous love. He 
felt the inmost of his being vibrating as with an 
electric touch, to the inmost of the little new-born 
innocent. But the rapture of the young father 
was altogether imperfect, until he had sealed his 
lips in a love-kiss upon those of the fraulein 
Anna, who lay there so white and - beautiful in 
the new joy of a young mother. Like an in- 
nocent maiden, she twined her arms around Got- 
leib’s neck, and grew strong in the influx of warm 
life that flowed into her responsive eares of the 
husband of her heart. Then Gotleib held up the 
newly-born Lina, and the mother’s lips touched 
the soft cheek of the tiny little one with a living 
rapture, as if all of Heaven were embraced in this 
heart-possession. 

And Gotleib knelt by the bedside, and thanked 
God for the beautiful gift of love with a pious awe 
and holy joy—large tears stood in the eyes of 
Anna. As he rose from his reverent posture, he 
kissed off the bright tears—even as the sun ex- 
hales dew-drops from a pure flower, and said, 

“Dost thou weep for joy, sweet one?” 

And Anna said— 

“Once—not long since—I- had a dream—a 
beautiful dream—that this day has been realized. 
I dreamed that I was in a quite heavenly place 
—yet the place was as nothing—it was the state 
—for I sat with an infant in my arms—a bright 
innocent little one—and thou, dearest Gotleib! 
knelt beside me; and an angel-woman stood near 
us, in a soft heavenly glory, and said, in low mu- 
sical, spirit-words—Behold the fruit of the union 
of and truth.’ And then, methought, thou 
didst embrace me with a new joy of love, and 
whispered—‘an angel of God is born of us.’ This 
little one is the dream-child, dear Gotleib.”’ 

Thus beautiful was the birth of the little Lina, 
who grew, daily, in a pure innocent loveliness. 
While she is expanding in the first days of her 
new, breathing, sensitive life; we will go back to 
the former life of Gotleib and Anna. 

Gotleib- Von Arnbeim had first seen the light 
in this same small cottage, on the confines of the 
Black Forest of Germany. He was born with a 
large, loving heart. But the father and mother, 
and the dear God, were the only beings on whom 
his affections were fixed; for his sensitive nature 
shrank from the contact of the honest-hearted, 
but rough, peasant neighbors, that made the little 
world of their simple life. But soon death came, 
and the good father left the earth for the beauti- 
ful Heaven-world. The little Gotleib missed his 
kind father; but his mother told him of the bright 
inner-life, and how his father yet lived and loved 
him; and the heart of the boy was comforted; he 
felt a sense of elevation in having his father, 


when still, dreamy moments of leisure intervened 
between his work and play, he revelled in such 
dreams of fancy, as lent light and life and joy to 
his whole being. But the death of the kind 
father had not only carried the boy’s fancy to 
the other world; it was also drawing the mother’s 
heart away to the fair spirit-land. Gotleib saw 
his mother’s face growing thin and pale; he knew 
that she was weak—for oftentimes, in the long 
winter evenings, as he read to her from the hol 
Word of God, her hand would drop wearily with 
the raised spindle, and she, who was never before 
idle, would fold her hands in a quiet, meek resig- 
nation. At such times a tremor would seize the 
hoy’s heart. The mother saw it; and, one night, 
when his fixed tender gaze rested on her, she 
raised her spiritual eyes to his, and said, 

“Dear Gotleib! thou wilt yet have the good God 
to love.” 

“Ah, mother! mother!” cried the boy, ‘Wilt 
thou, too, leave me?”’ 

His head was bowed upon her knees in bitter 
grief; the desolation of earth was spread like an 
impenetrable pall over his whole future. Sud- 
denly he looked up, full of a strange, bright hope, 
and said— 

‘“‘Mother, I too may die.”’ 

Then the mother put off her weakness—and 
ilong and loving was the talk she held with her 
dear boy. She told him that from a little one he 
had ever loved God; that the first word he had ever 
pronounced was the name of the Holy One. She 
had taught him to clasp his tiny baby hands and 
look up, and say ‘‘God,” ere any other word had 
passed his lips. She had named him Gotleib, 
because he was the love of God to her, and he 
was to be a lover of God. As she talked, the boy 
grew strong and calm, and said— 

“Yet, oh, my mother! God is so great for the 
heart of a small child. God is so high and lifted 
up in the far Heavens, that I feel myself but as a 
tiny blade of grass that looks up to the far sun— 
dear mother! the earth will be too lonely; ah, 
there is no hope but in death.” 


‘beautiful hope for the earth also. I will tell you 
what will make you love God more truly than 
ever.’ 

The boy was fixed attention. 

“Thou did’st not know, dear Gotleib, that 
when God created thee a strong, brave boy, He 
also created a tender, gentle little maiden, like 
unto thee in all things, save thou wert a boy and 
she a maiden. Thou wert strong and able to 
work; and she gentle and born to love thee.” 

«Where is she?” enquired the excited Gotleib. 

“I know not,” replied the mother. ‘‘But God 
knows, and He will watch over the two whom He 
has created, the one for the other; and, on earth 
or in Heaven, the two will meet. Is it not better, 
‘then, not to wish to die, but to leave all things to 





| the will of God? For what if thy little maiden 
‘is left alone upon the earth, and there is no 
‘strong, manly heart upon which she may lean— 


whom he had known so familiarly here upon | and no vigorous arm to labor for her—how will 


earth, now the companion of angels, and living in 
such a bright and beautiful world. 


‘her spirit droop with a weary, lonely sadness? 
‘No, my son, live! and the joy of a most beautiful, 


Ah, life had to him such an inner-beauty; and, | loving companionship may yet be thine. The 


“‘No, my son,” said the mother, “‘there is a 
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earth will not be desolate ever to thy orphan- 
heart, with this beautiful hope before thee.’’ 

Thus, in the cold wintry night of a dark sor- 
row, did the good mother plant a living seed of 
truth, that afterwards sprang up into a vernal 
flowery Eden, that bloomed in the boy’s heart 
with an eternal beauty. ' 

When the early Spring came, Gotleib looked 
calmly and lovingly on the beloved mother, who 
was leaving for the inner world. Death was beau- 
tiful to him now; it was simply the new birth- 
time of a mature, living soul. 

The spirit of the mother’s love seemed to linger 
over the home of his childhood, and it was a great 
sorrow to leave the cherished spot; but, his mo- 
ther told him he was to seeK a brother of her’s in 
the distant town of Heidelberg. As Gotleib turn- 
ed from the now voiceless home of his parents, a 
fervent desire arose in his heart that he might 
again be permitted to dwell beneath this shelter- 
ing roof and amidst its living associations. 

The boy went forth into the unknown world, 
with a.living trust in his heart in the great God. 
His was a simple, childish faith, born of his love 
—to him God was not a mystery. It was a Di- 
vine personality he loved. Jesus had walked the 
earth, and his father and mother also—all were 
now spirits—none the less to be loved and trusted 
than when upon earth; but now they were to him 
in transcendent states of glory. The Lord Jesus, 
as being infinitely great and glorious, was the 
alone One to whom he now looked for help— 
though ever as he knelt to pray to Gop, he felt 
that his angel-mother bowed with his spirit, and 
by her prompting beautiful words of humiliation 
and praise came to him, that hé himself could 
never have thought of; hence the affections of his 
heart all grew up into the inner spirit-world. 

And years passed in the good town of Heidel- 
burg, years that brought blessings to the orphan- 
boy, as they flew. The God in whom he trusted 
had provided for him—had awakened a friendly 
kindness in many warm hearts. And Gotleib, 
who was at first designed by his relatives to spend 
his days over the shoemaker’s awl and last, at 
length found himself by his own ardent exertions 
and the helpful kindness of others, a student in 
the University. This was to him a most pure 
gratification—not because of a love of learning— 
not because of ambition, to attain a position be- 
fore his fellow-men. Oh! it was quite otherwise 
with the good youth—he had one object in life. 
The hope that his dying mother had awakened in 
his heart was the guiding starofall hisefforts. That 
little maiden created for him, and to be —— 
by him! The image was ever before him. Yes, he 
was a student for a high and noble use. Science 
was to be to him the instrument of a life of love 
and blessedness. To do good to others, and thus 
to provide for the maiden, was what led him to 
the arduous study of medicine. 

It mattered not that cold and hunger and toil 
all bound him in an earthly coil. The warm, 
hopeful heart has a wonderful endurance. The 
delicate, attenuated form of the young student 
seemed barely sufficient to hold the bright and 
glowing spirit that looked out from his soft eyes, 
when he received his degrees. The desire of his 
life was growing into a fruition; and when he re- 


' turned to his poor lodgings a sense of freedom, of 
' gratitude and of delight, crowned his yet barren 
{life. To work! to work! seemed now the one call 
, of his being; but, whither was he to gof There 
‘was the childhood’s home, to which his heart in- 


‘ stinctively turned; but, aloneand desolate, hecould 
(not dwell there. Gotleib had not forgotten his 
junciar’s lessons; he knelt and prayed to God for 

guidance. Even as he kneels, and feels his spirit 
‘in the sunshine of God's presence, there is a 
{knock at the door, and the good Professor Eber- 
‘hard enters. He has marked the student in his 
poverty and toil, and feels that he will now hold 
out a helping hand to the young beginner. As 
professor of anatomy, he needs the quick eye and 
delicate hand of an expert assistant. 

Gotleib looked upon the Herr professor, as 
Heaven-sent, and in a few days was installed in 
all the luxury of a life of active use. > 

Years away, and Gotleib Von Arnheim 
sighed with a man’s full heart for a woman’s 
sympathy and responsive affection. He had seen 
bright eyes gleam and soft cheeks flush at his ap- 
proach, and he had looked wonderingly into 
many a sweet face. But he had not yet seen the 
little maiden of whom his mother spoke—who was 
to be the reflex of himself. All these German 
maidens were altogether different from—and his 
heart remained unsatisfied in their presence. He 
felt no visions of eternity as he looked into their 
‘friendly faces. Sometimes hope almost died out. 
| Bae his trust in God seemed to forbid the death 

of this sweet hope. Often he said, ‘‘the good 
God would not have created this intense desire in 
one so wholly dependent upon Him, were He not 
intending to satisfy it.”” At all events, he thought 
—<If the maiden is not upon earth, she is in 
Heaven.”’ So he worked and waited patiently. 

The wintry winds were howling, as it were, a 
wild requiem over the lordly ruins of the crime- 
stained castle of Heidelberg. Cold, and bitter, 
and clear was the starry night, when the weary 
Gotleib issued out of the Herr professor’s warm 
house to answer the late call of a sick woman. 
Gotleib looked up into those illimitable depths 
where earths and suns hang suspended, to appeal 
to the material perceptions of man that this is not 
the alone world—the alone existence. The silent 
bright stars comforted the earth-wearied heart in 
which the day’s toil had dimmed the spirit’s per- 
ception. Gotleib stepped on bravely sheongh the 
frosty darkness, and said hopefully to himself, 
a is yet another world—another life 

8s. 

And now he stood before the house in which 
his services were needed. He entered a chamber, 
whose bare poverty reminded him of his student 
days. But far sadder was cold poverty here, for 
a lady lay on a hard couch before the scantily 
furnished grate, and her hollow cough, and the 
oozing blood that saturated her white handkerchief, 
rendered all words unnecessary. 

A young girl with blanched cheek and tearless 
eye of agony, knelt by the wan sufferer. Gotleib 




















felt himself in the sphere of his life’s use; cold and 
fatigue were alike gone. The sick and almost 
dying woman seemed to revive under his touch— 
it was as if strength flowed front ae ree 
into the patient. His very presence di an 
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air of hope and comfort through the desolate her labor. Gotleib saw and felt with the most 
apartment, and the kind serving-girl, Bettina, } intense sympathy all that was passing. He linger- 











who had guided him to the humble lodging, se- 
conded all his active efforts to uce warmth 
and comfort, and soon returned with one of his 
iptions—an abundance of fuel for the almost 
exhausted grate. The cheerful blaze threw its 
strong light upon the young girl, who at first 
knelt in hopeless grief beside her dying mother. 

What was it that thrilled the heart of Gotleib, 
as he looked upon this young maiden? was it her 
‘ beauty! no! he had seen others more beautiful. 
Was it her sorrow? no! he had seen others quite 
as sad. : But, whatever it was, Gotleib felt that 
he had met his destiny; the fulness of his being 
was developed to him; and, all unconsciously the 
maiden turned to him as the Providence of God 
to her. She seemed to rest her troubled heart 
upon his strong understanding. He said her mo- 
ther would not die immediately, and she grew 
calm. 

It was very late that night when Gotleib re- 
tired; and very fervent were the prayers that arose 
from his heart before he slept. He felt a sense of 
gratitude for the uses he was permitted to perform 
to his fellow beings, and, in his prayers, he felt 
that light shone from the Divine sun upon that 
sorrowing maiden, and it was as if she knelt by 
his side, and his strong spirit-arms upheld her in 
the sunshine of God's love. 

When the morning came, Gotleib awakened 
with a delicious sense of enjoyment in life—with 
a looking forth into the events of the day, that he 
had never before experienced. He hastened through 
his morning duties with an elasticity of spirit} 
and hope that was altogether new to him. 
Though, as yet, his os was not ey intoa 
thought, it was a faint tion, a dim con- 
sciousness that the elective affitiiies of his heart 
had all awakened. And while he thought he was} 
in an excessive anxiety tosee after his feeble patient, 
he was borne on ra by the attractions of his 
heart’s love. He paused in a thrilling excitement 
of hope and doubt before the door of the poor 
Gtinnrbet-tbe dreaded to have the agreeable im- 
pressions of the last evening dissipated. But, 
when he knocked, a light tread was heard; the 
door was gently opened, and the pale Anna stood 
before him, with such a gentle grace, and so 
earnest a look of gratified expectation, that, as 
she said in subdued tones, 

«] it was you,” his heart bounded with 
éxultation, to think that the young girl had him 
in her thoughts. But, as he approached the sick 
bed, his reason told him what was more natural 
than her wishing for the arrival of her mother’s 


ysician. 

A careful glance, by daylight, around the hum- 
Ble apartment, revealed to Gotleib that Anna) 
worked with her delicate, white, lady-looking 
hands, for the support of her dying mother. A 
table, placed by the window, was covered with 
artificial flowers of exquisite workmanship, and, 
while he yet lingered in the chamber, Bettina, the} 
maid, entered from the street door, with a basket; 
filled with the same flowers—looked at Anna, 








and shook her head mournfully. The young 
girl’s lips quivered, and she pressed the tears bac 
aie 2 saw no purchaser had been found for 


ed_yet longer—he made encouraging remarks to 
the sick mother, and, at length, ventured to ap- 
proach the table,and gazed with admiration on 
the beautiful flowers, while his brain was busy 
in devising how he was to make them the medium 
of conveying aid to the suffering mother and 
daughter. He turned to the faithful Bettina, who 
clung to those whom she served in their hard po- 
verty—he told her that if she would follow him 
he would find a purchaser for the pretty flowers. 
Anna cast upon hima look of tearful, smiling 
gratitude, and her simple, ‘‘I thank you,” as she 
held out her hand to him, bound him as with a 
magnetic chain to her being. Bettina thought 
the Herr Doctor was a most generous man, for he 
more than doubled the paltry sum she asked for 
the flowers; though she did not consider it neces- 
sary to mention the fact to Anna, she merely 
stated to her, that she had found a purchaser for 
as many flowers as she chose to make. 

But Gotleib! what an Eden those flowers made 
of his chamber! with what a joy he returned to it 
after hours of absence; it seemed as if they brought 
him into contact with the sphere of a beloved ex- 
istence. He examined them with delight, and 
could not avoid covering them with kisses. Never 
was patient visited or watched over more atten- 
tively than was Madame Hendrickson; and, as the 
mother revived, the daughter seemed to feel new 
life. Light beamed from her soft eyes, and often- 
times Gotleib thought that the roses that bloom- 
ed in her delicate face, were far more beautiful 
and bright than those that grew under her light 
and skilful pore. 

For him she seemed to feel an earnest, trustful 
gratitude. She never concealed her glad recogni- 
tion of his coming; she was too pure and innocent, 
and good to think it necessary to conceal any- 
thing. And Gotleib’s visits were so pleasant, 
they grew longer and longer—for he and Madame 
Henrickson were of the same religious faith—and 
he had a peculiar faculty for consoling her. Got- 
leib spoke of the other world, with such a definite 
perception of its existences and modes of being, 
that the dying woman never wearied of listening 
tohim. The high and true faith of the good 
Gotleib opened to him a world of beauty, which 
he poured forth in his earnest enthusiasm, more 
like a gifted poet, than a being of mere prose. 
Oftentimes, as he talked, the light of his intelli- 
gence seemed to gleam back from the answering 
eye of Anna, until his whole being was filled with 
delight. While she felt that her hitherto dim and 
indistinct faith was growing into form and fixed- 
ness, and her intellect awakened to a sphere of 
ideas, to a world of perceptions, that endowed her 
all at once with a charmed existence, and flooded 
her with the light of a graceful beauty that made 
her appear to the admiring Gotleib like an an- 
gélic spirit. 

Thus were the spirit-links being woven 
through the cold bright days of winter. Madame 
Hendrickson was no longer confined to her bed; 
and on the Sabbath days Anna could attend the. 
public worship. of God, of whom, now, only she 
seemed truly to learn. It was to the Holy Sup- 
per she went on that first solemn Sabbath day, 
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after months of confinement and sorrow. Oh! how ‘even as our feet are attracted to the central point 


blessed it was to listen to the Divine Word, through } 


which God seemed to her awakened perception to 
shine, in a veiled beauty, and when she tasted 
the wine of spiritual truth, flowing from the wis- 
dom of the Divine One, and ate of the bread of 
the celestial good of His love, Heaven seemed to 
open to her receptive heart and mind—and, as 
her heart’s prayers went up with those of the 
shining anzels round the throne of God, it was 
not for herself that she prayed, but for him that 
had spoken living truth to her virgin heart. Oh, 
the good child! In that holy moment she re- 
joiced to reveal her heart’s love to the Divine Fa- 
ther; she knew that her’ love was born of her 
knowledge of God, and thus she knew that it was 
blessed from above. 

As she passed out of the church, she encoun- 
tered the earnest glance of surprised and delight- 
ed recognition from Gotleib. Wary soon he was 
at her side. In the fulness and stillness of 
her beautiful thoughts and satisfied affections 
they walked on. Oh, how happy the dear mo- 
ther looked, when she saw the two enter her 
lonely chamber. The heavenly light and 
warmth of love seemed to be within and around 
them; and she saw that two beings so exactly 
created the one for the other, could not but find 
an eternal happiness in each other. Gotleib was 
truly in one of ‘his genial, sunny moods; he 
seemed to soar into worlds of light; his expand- 
ing heart was filling with the glory of Heaven. 
The teachings of his childhood were all brought 
forth; he talked of his beloved mother—now an 
angel of God—told of the beautiful hope she 
awakened in his heart concerning the little maiden 
created by God for him, when his heart shrunk 
in such pain from the isolation her death would 
leave him in. Then he turned to the blushing 
Anna, and said he thought the maiden was now 
found. She lifted her love-lighted eyes to his— 
he clasped her hand and said softly— 

“Thou art mine!” 

“‘T am thine,” fell sive from the maiden’s 
lips;.and an infinite blessedness flowed into 
the loving, satisfied heart of Gotleib. 

The next day brought with ita newand beau- 
tiful joy,—a letter from the beloved one, convey- 
ed into his hand as he tenderly pressed hers, at 
parting. For this his thirsty soul had yearned— 
for some expression of the maiden’s heart-love 
that had as yet gleamed upon him but momentarily 
from her modest eyes. But alone in his cham- 
ber, with the dear letter before him! Ah, now 
indeed he was to lift the veil that hid his life’s 
treasure. To have revealed to him the heart and 
mind of the beloved one. And his whole being 
went forth to her as he read the tender revealings. 
She wrote: 

“Gotleib! my heart would fain speak to thine. 
It longs to say gratefully, ‘I love thee, thou 
Heaven-sent one.’ And I would tell thee of a 
dream that came to me last night in my heart’s 
beautiful happiness. 

“I was ing aloud to my mother in the book 
you lent me. I read of how the angels ever have 
their faces turned to the Divine Sun. Of how 
their shining brows are ever attracted to this cen- 
tral point, in whatever position they may be— 














of the earth. I was happy in this beautiful 
truth, and felt that through my love for thee, my 
thought was lifted upward, and my face, too, 
was turned to the Lord; and when sleep came, 
it seemed as if my happy spirit was.conscious of 
a new and beautiful existence. I found myself 
in a large place, and a company of angelic spirits 
surrounded me; and we were seated at a table, 
adorned with an exceeding elegance, and having 
many varieties of food, of which we partook, but 
without a consciousness of taste—only there was 
a genial delight of mind arising from the mutual 
love of all those bright ones. An angel-woman 
spoke to me and said, ‘This is the Lord’s Supper; 
appropriate to thyself the goods and truths of 
His heavenly kingdom.’ While she thus spoke, 
I saw thee, dear Gotleib, approach, with such a 
smiling and beautiful grace, and thou said’st to 
me, holding my hand—‘Sweet one! how bright 
thou art! Hast thou learnt some new truth! for 
thou art ever bright, when thou dost perceive a 
new truth!’ Then I answered, ‘Ah, yes, indeed! 
I have learned a beautiful, new truth;’ and I 
led thee to an east window and pointed upward 
to the great Sun, that shone in such a Divine ef- 
fulgence—then I told thee how the angels were 
held by the attraction of love in this centre of 
being—even as the children of the world are held 
by the attraction of gravitation to the earth—and 
as we talked, the light shone around thee, dear 
Gotleib! with so heavenly a glory, that m 
heart was filled with a new love for thee. For 
saw, truly, that thou wert a child of God, and in 
loving thee I loved Him who shone in such a ra- 
diant glory upon thee. Oh! was not this a plea- 
sant dream? Gotleib! what worlds of beauty 
thou hast opened to me. Once my thought was 
so narrow, so bound down to the earth; but thou 
hast lifted me above the earth. A woman’s 
heart is so weak—it is like a trailing vine, that 
cannot lift itself up until its curling tendrils are 
wound round the lofty tree tops of a man’s as- 
cending thought. Gotleib, thus dost thou bear 
me up into the serene, bright Heavens, and like 
some blooming flowery vine will my love ever 
seek to adorn thy noble thoughts.”’ 

Gotleib was charmed with the maiden’s 
thoughts. Oh, yes—her flowers were already 
flying over his highest branches. She soared 
above him, and through her heavenly truths 
were growing clearer to him. How grateful he 
was to his Heavenly Father, that from his own 
bosom, as it were, was born his spirit’s compan- 
ion. But her life was from God—and how holy 
was her whole being to him. She was enthroned 
in his inmost heart, to be for ever treasured as the 
highest and best gift of God. 

it was evening when he next stood beside her. 
The mother slept, and Anna and Gotleib stood in 
the moon-lit window. Few, and softly whisper- 
ed, were his loving words to her. But she 
smiled in @ oneness of thought, when he said— 

“In Heaven, the sun shone upon us; upon 
earth the cold-moonbeams unite us; but the sun- 
shine will soon come again.” 

Anna felt that her letter had made Gotleib 
very happy; and she bent her head lovingly on 
his manly breast. Oh! to him, the desolate for- 
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lorn one, how thrilling was the first caress of the his comfort. After the long winter rides, how she 
maiden. His lips touched her soft white brows ; chafed his cold hands and warmed his frozen feet, 
with a delicious new joy. But brow, eyes, ;and how lovingly she helped him to the warm 
cheeks and lips, were soon covered with raptu- ; suppers of the good Bettina, no homeless and de- 
rous kisses. solate wanderer of earth can know. But to Got- 
Ah! happy youth and maiden thus bedewed jleib, what an inexpressible blessedness was all 
with life’s nectar of blessedness. What are this; and how often he left off to eat, that he 
earth’s sorrows to thee? Heaven is in thee, and {| might clasp Anna to his heart andcover her with 
eternity only can satisfy the infinite desires of ; kisses! Thus went the blessed married life until 
such hearts. another spring brought with it the sweet ‘‘dream- 
But as the days passed, the material body of} child,” as Anna called the little one, whom the 
the mother wasted away, and her spirit was | angel said, was ‘‘the fruit of the union of good 
growing bright in its coming glory. She wished | and truth.” i 
much to see her beloved Anna in a holy marriage; The little Lina thus born into the very sphere 
union before she left this world. So a few weeks | of love, seemed ever a living joy. The father’s 
after the betrothal, Gotleib led his bride to the | wisdom guided the mother’s tender love, and the 
marriage altar. It was a festive scene of the | little one was good and unselfish—and so gay in 
heart’s happiness even beside the bed of death. ; the infantile innocence and grace of her being, 
Madame Hendrickson felt that she, too, was adorn- | that oftentimes the young mother leaning on the 
ing for a beautiful bridal—and earthly care being | father’s bosom, would whisper— 


thus removed from her heart, she was altogether} ‘Gotleib, she is indeed an angel of God.” 
happy. One dark and wintry day, as the child thus 
And the good, true-hearted Anna, in white ;sported in the inner glad light and joy of her 
bridal garments and virgin innocence, looked to! heart, and Gotleib and Anna as usual were 
the loving mother and happy Gotleib like an an- | watching the light of her radiance, a beautiful 
gel of God. Even the Professor Eberhard thought ; White Dove flew fluttering against the friendly 
jus, and quite certain it is, that the good min-} window. The child grew still in her wondrous 
ister spoke as if a heavenly inspiration flowed | joy. But the father quickly opened the window, 
into him, as he bound the two into an eternal | and the half-frozen bird flew in, and nestled it- 
oneness of being. ‘Little children!” said he, ‘self in Anna’s bosom. It was fed, and warmed 
“love one another! was the teaching of the great ‘and loved as bird never was before. For the 
God, as he walked upon the earth. Hence love little one thought it was the spirit of God come 
is the holy of the holies. And it flows from God | down upon the house, and Gotleib loved it be- 
even as heat flows from the material sun—and as ; cause to him it was a living symbol of the peace 
the sun is ia its own heat and light, so God is in ‘ and purity of his married life, and Anna received 
love.” ‘it as a heavenly gift for the loving child. Thus 
And taking the marriage ring, he placed it on ; both literally and spiritually the White Dove of 
pA soft, white, rose-tipped finger of the bride, } innocence and peace dwelt in their midst. 
said— 
‘How beautiful and expressive is this symbol} RIGHT ACROSS THE STREET. 
of union, showing the conjunction of good and 
truth, which conjunction first exists in the Lord, 
for His love is the inmost,and His wisdom is like — 
the golden bond of truth encasing and protecting; ‘‘Well, this is a terrible cold night—terrible 
love. And this love of the Lord flowing into | cold!” repeated Howard Ingersoll, as he removed 
man is received, protected, and guarded by wo- ; his overcoat and wrappers, and ensconsed himself 
man’s truth, until, in her fitness and perfect }in a large easy chair, drawn vp at precisely the 
adaptation to him, she becomes the love of the; proper angle with the fire. ‘God help the poor!” 
wisdom of the man’s love, and the twain are no | continued the gentleman in a tone whose fervor 
1 two, but one.”’ would have done honor to any member of the 
fresh spring days were now coming—Ma- ; Long Parliament; and he drew his feet into the 
dame Hendrickson went to an eternal spring. { tastefully embroidered slippers which loving hands 
Bat the heart of the loving Anna rose above the | had placed there in anticipation of his return. 
earthly sorrow of separation, as if upheld by her} “I know it, Howard, that’s just what I said as 
husband’s strong faith; her imagination delighted {I sat here listening for the sound of your footstep 
itself in following the beloved mother into her {in the hall,” answered Mrs. Ingersoll, a gentle, 
new and beautiful state of being. } dark-eyed woman, as she stirred up the glowing 
Gotleib felt that now it was good for him to? bed of anthracite; and the light that waved an 
return to the home of his childhood, for it was' glided over the opposite wall like the great wing 
more delightful to live apart from the strife and | of a spirit, grew broader and brighter. ‘+I heard 
teil of men. In the simple country life much’ the wind moaning and howling at the windows 
good might be done, and yet there would be less} and shrieking mad-like up and down the street; 
of life’s sorrow to look upon. It was weary to! and I s’pose it was because I had nothing else to 
live in a crowded haunt, where a perception of; do, I fell to thinking of the poor—of helpless mo- 
vice and misery so mingled itself with the bless- ; thers with their little hungry children, and it 
edness of his heart’s love. Anna was charmed; was more than I could stand. I crept on tiptoe 
and delighted with the pure country life, and as; into the children’s room, and bending over those 
busin¢s; increased on the Herr Doctor’s hands, it } two dear little cribs (I had tucked up Charlie and 
was so great a happiness to her to minister to} Ellen myself, and they were sleeping so sweetly) 


—— 
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I thought maybe some other mother was bending 
over Aer children, and she loving them just as 
dearly as I did mine, and yet not bed-clothes 
enough to keep them warm, and perhaps they 
went to bed without any supper. Poor things! 
I can’t get over thinking about them.” 

And the lady, whose maternal sympathies were 
strongly aroused, dropped the poker on the rug 
and lifted her pretty dark eyes to her husband's 
face, while two tears of genuine womanly sym- 

thy twinkled and sparkled in their travel down 

r cheeks. 

“Why, Mary, you are really getting nervous. 
What can have put these thoughts into your 
head, child? Do, pray dismiss them; they only 
make one fidgety; I put down a good round sum on 
the charity list this year, so you'd better think of 
the widows’ hearts we've made to sing for joy;” 
and Howard Ingersoll, who had a man’s usual 
distaste to tears, drew his arm around the waist 
of his pretty wife, and the sweet upturned brow 
to his lips, and that caress carried away the 
heaviness from her heart. She drew her chair 
closer to her husband, and the gentleman took his 
newspaper and the lady her novellette; the fire 
danced in the grate, and the wing brightened 
on the wall, and the wind moaned and howled at 
the window, and Howard Ingersoll and his wife 
dreamed not of the‘want and wretchedness that 
almost lay within the shadow of their threshold. 
Had they not put their names to the subscription 
list, and said «God help the poor?” Surely they 
had done their duty. 


‘“Mary, is there room for me, too? I’m so cold 
I can’t bear to wake up, mother, and I know I 
shall if I get into bed with her; ain’t it funny she 
sleeps so long?” and the child-speaker drew her 
lips closely down to the ear of the other, as if 
fearful that the sound of her voice might disturb 
some one in the apartment. 

Right across the street, so that the light from 
Howard Ingersoll’s pleasant parlor, came with 
faint ghost-fingers into the darkened room, reveal- 
ing its utter destitution, stood an old and dilapi- 
dated dwelling. Its huge, ungraceful shadow 
mingled with that of its symmetrical ne#ghbor, 
and there, face to face, and front to front, they 
stood on that fearful night; while the Great Eyes 
to whom the darkness and the day are alike, 
looked down steadily, sleeplessly into the lighted 
parlor and the darkened Ghataber' 

“Yes, Lizzie, I can make room, only there 
ain’t clothes enough to cover you too; you can 
have part of ma’s old cloak, though. Lizzie, I’m 
almost burning up—what makes you call it 
cold?” 

‘«‘Burning up! burning 4 ejaculated the other, 
her surprise getting the better of her caution. 
«‘Why, Mary, the water has frozen in the pitcher; 
and I feel just like ice all over, only my hands 
and feet ache so.’’ 

“Well, get in quick, Lizzie; there, take half the 
pillow, and put your handsin mine. Oh! how 
cold and good they feel! Lizzie, have you said 
your prayers?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said her sister, hesitatingly. ‘I tried 
to, a long time ago, when I stood at the window, 
watching for the people in the brick house to light 











up their parlor; and when the girl came in with 
the lamps, just before she drew the curtains, I 
could look down and see almost all that was in 
the room. Oh! it looked so beautiful, with the 
warm fire dancing in the grate. It seemed so 
cruel that we couldn’t have one too, and there was 
a little boy and girl there, Mary, and they looked 
so happy as they ran round the room, trying to 
catch each other, that I began to feel angry with 
them. I know it was wicked, but I could not 
help it; I shut my eyes and tried to pray, but-all 
the time that pleasant room and those happy chil- 
dren stood right before me, and the words came 
dreadful hard. It didn’t seem as if God heard 
them. Don’t you think He’s forgotten us, Mary?” 

‘Oh! no! no! Lizzie, you know mamma says 
God cannot forget any more than we can forget 
each other; and then He sees us always, for He 
can look right straight down through the dark- 
— Oh! I wonder if He don’t feel sorry for us 
now ” 

Lizzie tried to answer, but she could not, for 
the great sob had been rising and swelling in her 
throat, until it was too large to be swallowed 
down again. 

That child’s sob in the silence, wrung out of the 
little, weary, aching heart, what a world of agony 
it revealed! 

“Don’t, Lizzie, don’t!” said Mary, and she put 
up her little hot hand and stroked her sister’s 
face and tried to wipe away the tears that rolled 
down the small pale cheeks, with a corner of the 
cloak; and finding this of no avail, she flung Her 
arm around her sister and cried very softly, but 
the pillow was very wet with those child-tears, 
which the dark, loving eyes of the angels looked 
down tosee. And through all this the mother 
slept on. It was very singular. 

‘Perhaps mamma will be better to-morrow, 
sister, she sleeps so long,” said the sick child, 
striving to hush up her tears and find a word of 
consolation for the little, heavy heart, that lay 
throbbing close to her own. 

«Oh! I hope she will,’’ said Lizzie, in a more 
hopeful voice, but it grew’sad again as she asked, 
‘But what is to become of us? we have no food 
and no fire.’’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’ answered the little 
one; “I am not hungry now, only my throat is 
so parched up, and all day long I kept thinking 
of the great apples that grew on the old tree in 
front of our house. Don’t remember it, 
Lizzie? And those pretty roses that used to look 
in at our chamber window; and the spring under 
the rock, with the mint that grew all around it. 
Oh, we were so happy then, and father would 
take us on his knee, when the stars looked out 
of the sky like the sparkling eyes of little chil- 
dren, cade tell us such pretty stories. Oh, Lizzie, 
if they hadn’t buried him under the great willow 
in the grave-yard, we shouldn’t have been here 
all alone in the dark to-night.” And then both 
the children cried again. 

‘‘Lizzie,”” whispered the little girl, as she tried 
to send back the tears that would come in spite 
of her efforts, ‘“‘don’t you remember the last 
words father said to us that night he died; how 
he lay there, looking so white and strange, and 
then he opened his eyes, and smiled on us such 
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a sorrowful smile, and said, ‘God will be your; mouth, and the furrows on the forehead, wrote 


Father, my little, fatherless children. Love Him, 
and trust in Him, and He will bring you and 
mamma to me again in His own good time.’ Oh, 
sister, if we could only go to “Him, now, we 
shouldn’t be cold or hungry any more, and you 
wouldn't have to watch for the folks in the brick 
house to light up their parlor any more, so that 
we could see each other, for mamma says it is 
always light there; and we shouldn’t cry an 
more, for God wipes away the tears from a 
eyes, and papa would come for us at the great, 
golden gates, and be so glad to see us.” _ 

“I wish we was theremow,”’ said Lizzie, 
shivering, and drawing up closer to the sick 
child, «‘but I shouldn’t want to go without you 
and mamma. Why, little sister, how dry and 


hot your hands feel!” 
“And ae head feels dry and hot, too,”’ said 
the sick child, as she tossed with the restlessness 


of fever on the pallet. ‘‘Put your hand on my 
forehead, Lizzie, it feels so cool and good.” 

“Sister,” said the elder child, after she had 
placed her hand on the burning temples, “I mean 
to go over to the brick house, to-morrow, and ask 
the lady that lives there if she won’t give us 
something to eat. I know they’ve got a great 
deal more than they want, and we shall starve 
if I don’t.” 

“Why, Lizzie, that will be begging. What 
will mamma say?”’ asked her sister, in a tone of 
great surprise, mingled with somewhat of reproof. 

“T shall not tell mamma until I have done it,” 
answered Lizzie, with that precocious foresight 
which the hot-bed atmosphere of poverty and 
suffering sometimes produces. - “It is better to 
beg than to starve; and, besides, the lady looks 
very kind, and speaks very softly. I don’t be- 
lieve she will refuse me something for you and 
mamma, when [ tell her how sick you both are; 
and you know we have not eaten anything all 
day, and I am so hungry I can’t sleep. There, 
they’ve taken the lights from the parlor. Oh, 
dear, how dark it is!’ 

“Sister,” said the little invalid, in a faint 
voice, for the fever had produced that kind of 
dosing exhaustion which fevers generally do, “I 
can’t talk any more. Try and go to sleep.” 

And the two children drew closer to each other, 
and the cold and the hot cheeks were to- 
| veered and the children slept, and the tears hung 

vy on the eyelashes of both, and the angels 
bent down pityingly in the darkness, and kissed 
them away. And through all this the mother 
slept on—it was very singular. 

t was morning. Soft and clear broke the 
winter sunshine into the chamber where lay the 
sleeping children, and rested, like the benedic- 
tions of spirits upon the thin, fair cheeks, and 
long, golden hair, on the little pallet. There 
was another bed in the opposite corner of the 
chamber—some old quilts were carefully laid 
upon it; and above those quilts, on the single 
‘pillow with which the bed was furnished, rested 
the white, ghastly face of a woman. The dark 
hair was parted away from the gleaming fore- 
head, and the sunshine rested there, too, with a 
loving caress on the stark, stony features. It 
was & very fair face, but the lines around the 





their history very legibly—a history of sharp and 
terrible nanaiae. There was a tml he the 
white lips—a sweet, settled smile; but somehow 
the sunshine and the smile looked sadder than 
anything else. 

‘Lizzie, Lizzie, wake up, don’t you see it is 
morning?’’ and the child shook gently the arm of 
her elder sister. Lizzie’s brown eyes slowly un- 
closed, but the sunshine looked so bright and 
cheery that her sad, little heart was gladdened. 

“Yes, Isee it is morning. How do you feel 
now, little sister?’’ she said, rising up, and look- 
ing with fond anxiety into the soft, blue eyes 
that gazed into her own. 

“I don’t feel any better, Lizzie,”’ said the little 
girl. ‘It seems as if my head would crack open, 
and I’m so thirsty. Oh, Lizzie, if I cou/d have 
some water!” 

“Well, Mary, I'll get you some at the well in 
the yard, down stairs,” answered Lizzie, as she 
sprang from the bed, and drew on a pair of very 
old slippers. 

“Sister, ain’t mother awake yet?” asked Mary, 
rather impatiently. 

Lizzie glanced towards the opposite bed. The 
face was turned towards her, and she saw the 
sunshine and the strange, settled smile. She 
could not understand it, and she set down the 
pitcher, which she had taken up, and walked 
towards the bed. 

‘“‘Mamma, mamma!”’ she said, bending down 
to the white face, “won't you wake up, for it’s 
morning. How long you have slept! Are you 
dreaming of home, that makes you smile so?” 

But the white face did not stir, and the eyes 
did not unclose. 

‘‘Mamma,” said the child, in a louder voice, 
and bringing her face down closer to her mother’s, 
‘don’t you hear me? It’s your little Lizzie calls 
you. Come your eyes a speak to me;”’ and 
she laid her cheek against her mother’s. But 
the next moment her head was lifted, and the 
face on the pillow was not whiter than the child’s, 
for a chill—a fearful, paralyzing chill—had crept 
to her innermost heart, and a sudden, terrible 
thougitt had darted through her brain. She 
gazed wildly on those ghastly features, laid her 
hand on the stony forehead, and then a shriek of 
exceeding agony rang through the room; and 
Mary lifted up her head, and stared wildly at her 
sister, for the fever had mounted to her brain, 
and the shriek had bewildered her senses. 

‘Mary, Mary, mamma is dead! dead! and left 
us here alone,” ejaculated Lizzie, in a voice hoarse 
with agony. 

‘Dead, dead!” repeated Mary, as if trying to 
comprehend her sister’s words. ‘Well, Lizzie, 
let’s you and I die too, and go to her;”’ and she 
fell back heavily upon the pillow. 

‘‘No, no, Mary, you musn’t die too, and leave 
me here all alone,” cried Lizzie, as she sprang to 
the bedside; but those mild blue eyes opened, 
and rolled vacantly over her face. ‘‘Oh, what 
shall I do? won’t somebody come and help me?” 
cried the child in her desolation, and then a sud- 
den hope flashed into the darkness of her heart, 
and with the energy of desperation, she rushed 
from the room. Down, down the rickety stairs, 
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plinged the light form of the littlegirl; and right “Oh, sir, con’t you bring her back to me, and 
across the street, to the stone steps of the “brick , little sister? What shall we do without her?” 
house,”’ it rushed with the speed of a spirit. {asked the child, in broken tones. 

Howard Ingersoll and his wife sat with their; ‘I will take care of you, poor things,”’ an- 
two fair children before their luxuriantly furnish- | swered the gentleman in a husky voice, and then 
ed table; and loving words and kindly smiles | he turned to his wife, saying, in lower tones, 
gave to the chocolate a richer flavor, and to the {I will go instantly for a physician, Mary. 
muffins a more exquisite relish. {The children must be removed to our house. 

«And so Charlie, Ellen, you did not hear the ; How they have managed to exist here so long is 
wind last night, for sleeping so soundly; I hope {a mystery to me.” 
it was the same with all other little chil- ‘And to think it all happened right across the 
dren,” and all the mother was in the glance | street. and we might have saved the life of that 
which the lady bent upon those bright young! poor woman. Oh! I shall never forgive myself,” 
blossoms at her table. Just then the ‘street | added the lady, with a fresh burst of tears. 





” 





bell” om it was a loud, startling peal, and Mr.{ Howard Ingersoll’s orders were always prompt- 
and Mrs. Ingersoll put down their cups, and the 

children their muffins. A moment after, the | 
door opened, and a child sprang past the servant, 
glanced a moment wildly around the room, and 
then rushed to Mrs. Ingersoll’s side. Her long, 
golden hair lay in bright, tangled masses around | 
her white cheeks; her lips quivered, and there 
was a Strange depth of agony in the large, brown 
eyes which looked up so appealingly to the lady, 
as she clasped her hands, and spoke: 

‘‘Mamma is dead, and Mary is dying. Won’t ; 
you come and help us? It’s only right across the 
street, ma’am.”’ 1 

Now, Mrs. Ingersoll had a quick, tender little ; 





ly executed. In less than an hour little Mary 
was lying in one of the pleasantest chambers of 
the ‘‘brick house,” the long curtains shutting out 
the sun-glare, and soft footfalls filling the room 
with their.muffled melody, and soft fingers cool- 
ing the aching head; while Lizzie, arrayed in 
one of Ellen’s new worsted dresses, and her 
long, disentangled curls drooping to her waist, 
sat before that bountiful breakfast table, but the 
tears fell fast upon her plate, and Charlie and 
Ellen in vain urged her to eat. 

The next day there was a grave made in a 
pleasant part of the city cemetery, and the sad 
eyes of a little girl, which Howard Ingersoll led 


heart—one that could no more hear, unmoved,-; forward, to look on the coffin, after it had been 
such an appeal, or witness, untouched, the look | laid in the grave, dropped many tears on the lid; 
that more plainly than words, spoke its story of | but when the gentleman led her away, she said, 
suffering, than it could have offered a stone to one | with a smile: ‘‘Papa will be so glad to see mo- 











of her own children when it asked for bread. 

“Hand me my shawl and bonnet, quick, 
Howard. No, I won't stay fora bonnet. Get | 
your hat, and come with me,” she said, while | 
the tears sparkled in her dark eyes; and Howard ' 
Ingersoll, who had a heart, and a large one too, 
when it could be found, turned with wonderful ; 
alacrity to fulfil his wife’s behest. 

“Here, put my shawl around you. It’ll make 





ther.” 

‘Lizzie, Lizzie, where am I?’’ The voice was 
very faint, and the blue eyes wandered wonder- 
ingly around the room and over the strange faces 
about her. 

‘‘You’re in the ‘brick house,’ little sister. 
They brought you and me here; and they are so 
kind to us.” 

“Lizzie, Lizzie, I can’t see you,”’ and a change 


‘ou warm, little girl,” said Ellen Ingersoll, her ; came over the child’s face. ‘‘Hark! I hear music. 


ittle round face elongated into an expression of ; Papa—mamma—lI am coming 


the deepest sympathy, as she bustled up to Liz- 
zie, whose eyes were following her mother so 
eagerly around the room. ‘And we won't let 
your Sister die. Here, eat them, and you shall 
carry her some, too,”’ said Charlie, as he thrust 
two of the largest muffins into Lizzie’s hands, 
his great black eyes looking large as saucers, 
between sympathy and benevolence. Mrs. In- 
soll seized her shawl, and her husband his 
at, and smoothing away the bright, tangled 
hair from Lizzie’s forehead, the lady took her 
hand, and the three emerged from the dwelling. 
A few moments later, the trio were standing in 
that chamber of destitution and death. S. 
Ingersoll was bending over the sick child, her 
hand tightly clasped by those little burning fin- 
gers, and her tears falling like rain upon the hot 
cheeks, while the little one was calling her mam- 
ma, and telling her of the pleasant home, with 
its sparkling brook and pretty roses, to which 
they had all come back again. Lizzie stood by 
the bedside of her mother, and there too stood 
Howard Ingersoll, and the child’s dark, pathetic 
eyes wandered eagerly from the rigid face of the 
dead woman to the gentleman that be 
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There was another grave made close by the 
mother’s, the next day. 
It was a week from that dark night when 


the mother died, and just before the: servant 
brought in the lights, that five persons sat in the 
enn parlor of the ‘‘brick house.” Mr. and 


rs. Ingersoll, Charlie and Ellen, were all lis- 
tening to Lizzie. She was relating, in her own 


pathetic, childish manner, the story of her long 


watch at the window, and how she had seen | 
everything in the parlor before the curtains were ~ 


drawn; and how it made her almost angry, and 
how hard it was to say her prayers, for she could 
see the room just as well with her eyes shut. 
Mrs. Ingersoll’s handkerchief was at 
and Charlie and Ellen, with their faces in her 
gown, were sobbing heartily as the child con- 
cluded. Just then the servant entered with the 
lights. It was the signal for supper. 


er eyes, 


‘And now, Lizzie,” said Mr. Ingersoll as they 


rose up, and he laid his hand caressingly on the 
child’s golden hair, ‘“‘you have taught your new 
father a lesson during the last week. Can you 
{guess what it is? It contains but four words: 
nt over her. ‘Charlie, Ellen, mother too—do you give it up?” 
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Mrs. Ingersoll smiled through her tears, as she 
looked up in her husband’s face, and answered: 

“I too have learned it, never, I trust, to forget 
it—it is Right across the street.” 

“That's it, remember it always, my children,” 
said the gentleman as he drew his arm around 
his wife's waist, and together they left the par- 
lor, and the three children followed. ; 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


BY AN OLD PIONEER. 


In no part of the United States can such sub- 
lime, romantic and beautiful scenery be foundas } 
on the upper Mississippi. From Dubuque to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the views in many places 
are majestic and delightful. No tour affords 
more real pleasure in the heat of summer, and is} 
more invigorating to those who are in search of} 
health and rest from excessive mental toil, as a 
a on one of our spacious Western steam- 
ers. Passenger-boats, fitted up in superb style, 
and never over-crowded, depart daily from St. 
Louis to Galena, where a class of boats equally 
convenient and comfortable, but drawing less} 
water, accommodate those who are destined to 
the ‘‘ Falls.” 

The calcareous bluffs in many places exhibit 

yramids of naked rocks, which will remind the 
Tieatee traveller of the crumbling walls of) 
ancient castles and lofty towers. Frequently 
they rise to a giddy height above the water, 
while the scattered oaks that cling to their sur- 
face, seem to be mere shrubs. At one time the 
river runs between two perpendicular walls of 
rock that overhang its banks, and appear as if 
by some mighty convulsion of nature they were 
separated to give an undisturbed passage of the! 
water to the ocean. In another place, a cliff} 
overhangs one bank, while an alluvial plain 
stretches away from the opposite shore, clothed 
in luxuriant grass and herbage, and sparkling 
with flowers and other rural beauties of vege- 
table nature. In another place the hills recede 
from either side—the river is widened and di- 
vided into diverse channels, which pass between 
innumerable Islands. These are covered with a 
dense growth of forest trees, and with tangled 
masses of shrubbery and vines. The maple and} 
ash constitute the principal forest growth of 
these Islands, while stunted cedars adorn the 
cliffs, and gnarled oaks are scattered along their 
summits. 


A few places, deserving the attention of the 
traveller, will be noticed in this communication. 

Waau-pa-Suau Prataie, on the right bank, ig: 
one of the most beautiful in Minnesota. It is 
about nine miles long and three broad, stretch- 
ing along the river, and ‘gently swelling up from 
its shore. The landscape is sufficiently undula- 
ting to make the view from the river delightful. 
It is reported of the Winnebago Indians, when 
they reached this prairie, on their journey from 
Wisconsin to their new home, near Crow- Wing 
river, that they lingered here with a peculiar 
fondness for their old hunting-grounds. They 








to take up their abode on this fertile prairie, 
until a reinforcement from the garrison of Fort 
Crawford, to their feeble escort, taught them the 
propriety of submission to the arrangements of 
their “‘ Great Father.” 

Around this prairie, like an ampitheatre, are 
ranges of bluffs, divided by ravines. In places 
they are broken and pretipitous, then gently 
sloping, covered with timber, and exhibiting a 
beautiful landscape. At the upper end of this 
prairie was, recently, the ancient village of 
Wak-pa-Shah, or the Red Leaf Indians. One 
year since, about one hundred “ pale faces” ar- 
rived on this beautiful location, and now a vil- 
lage and a farming settlement around of two 
hundred families occupy their delightful grounds. 

In no part of the Upper Mississippi river do 
the rocks, cliffs, and naked bluffs, that line the 
shore, exhibit more romantic and picturesque 
views than from Prairie du Chien to Lake Pepin. 
Frequently the upper portion of the bluff isa 
naked, perpendicular precipice, extending along 
the river like a wall, or peering up like a regular 
pyramid. On the west side are several of these 
pyramids, which appear as if cloven in their 
centre, leaving a perpendicular wall of rock ex- 
posed to the river. A few miles above Lake 
Pepin was another Indian village, of the Sioux 
Nation, on the west side of the river, called Ta- 
lang-a-ma-ne, or the bird with a red wing. Near 
this village is a half pyramidal bluff, with the 
grass and — growing to its very top. Not 
far from Wapashah prairie, and somewhat in its 
rear, is a range of eminences, that have received 
the name of Tue Eacie Rocks. 

Conspicuous among them is one elevation 
called the Sugar Loaf, or, more appropriately, 
the «Twin Mountain.” Its name has been 
derived from an Indian legend, which ran as fol- 
lows : 

Two bands of the Sioux quarrelled about a 
remarkable hill, situated some fifty miles above 
the Wapashah, or Red Leaf Prairie, in which 
the latter claimed an equal interest, and which 
Ta-lang-a-mane, or the Red-Wing band refused 
to yield. All diplomatic negotiations having 
failed, and exceedingly hostile feelings engendered 
in the dispute, had increased to that pitch} that 
both parties resolved on war. Yet, they were 
of the same nation, belonged to the same tribe, 
and anciently had come from the same family. 
The preliminaries of uncovering the tomahawk, 
holding a season of fasting, and the scalp-dance, 
had been enacted by each party 5 and blood, the 
blood of kindred, must flow! The Red Leaf 
party entered on the war-trail, with the fell pur- 
= of exterminating their brethren, the Red- 

ings, who held sion of the contested hill. 
At this fearful crisis, Wah-kan Ton-ka (‘‘ Father 
of Life”) took pity on the deluded bands, with 
the resolve to defeat the wicked machinations of 
Wa-kan She-ka, (The Evil Spirit). Calling to 
his aid the Thunderer, he raised a storm-cloud, 
on which he rode from his dwelling place in the 
Western sky, and made the night fearfully dark, 
so that the war-party lost their way. Next 
morning when ‘the terrible storm: had passed 


cherished the associations of the river and prairie, | over, they found themselves on Wapashah Prairie, 


threw off their blankets, and seemed determined ' near 


their village. In the darkness and storm, 
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the ‘‘ Father of Life” had divided the mount,and} We often hear it said of a woman, in society, 
removed one half to the vicinity of the Eagle| that she is a well-educated woman; and the infer- 
Rocks for their benefit, and left the other with: ence usually is, that she has received a liberal 
the Red- Wing people. Thus peace was preserved, } education at school. But the remark means 
and from that time the two bands have been} something more; it means that she is a reading, 


friends. 

La Montayne qui Trempealeau is an_ iso- 
lated mountain, or rocky island, that, at a dis- 
tance, seems to rise from the centre of the river, } 
to the height of several hundred feet, where it 
terminates in crumbling peaks of naked rock, 
and appears like some gigantic battlement of a 


observing, and reflecting woman. Hundreds have 
their memories crowded with the rudiments of an 
education, that lie there as inactive as food in the 
stomach of a dyspeptic: and they imagine them- 
selves to be well educated; but it is all an imagi- 
nation. To be well educated is something very 
different from this. 





All real improvement of the mind commences 


former age. Around its base is an island covered 
at the time we first begin to think for our- 


with forest trees, whose deep, green foliage forms’ 
a pleasant contrast with the barren cliffs which | selves; and this is after we have left school. At 
cast their sombre shadow over the river. It is a! school, we merely acquire the means to be used 
mile or more in circumference, and the loftiest| in that true and higher order of education which 
eminence on the river above the Wisconsin. The} every one must gain for himself. It matters not 
rocky strata, like the adjacent bluffs, is magne-} how many studies a young lady may have pur- 
sian limestone, with a base of sandstone, and} sued at school, nor how thoroughly she may have 
has the appeararice of a portion of the bluffs} mastered all she attempted to learn; if, after 


cut off from the main shore, by some mighty 
convulsion, or the rushing of the waters in some 
by-gone period. The two channels of the river, 
including the Island, are more than a mile wide, 
and heighten the grandeur of the prospect. This 
singular mount has long attracted the attention 
of the voyageurs of the Upper Mississippi, as it 
did the abstigines of the country, who called it 


} 





) leaving school, she does not read, observe, and 


think, she will never make an intelligent woman. 

In every company a young lady will find two 
classes of persons, distinctly separated from each 
other. If she mingle with those of one class, she 
will find their conversation to consist almost en- 
tirely of light and frivolous remarks on people’s 
habits, dress, and manners, with the occasional 


Minne Chou-kah-hah, or the bluff in the water. } introduction of a graver theme, that is quickly set 
The Sioux~regarded it as the residence of a) aside, or treated with a levity entirely at variance 
Wah-kan, or spirit, and both classes have a su-} with its merits. But if she mingle with those of 





perstitious fancy, that at a certain season in every 

ear it sinks a few feet in the water—as doubt- 
ess it does at every rise of the river. Hence, 
the French voyageurs named it La Montagne qui } 


the other class, she will find herself at once upon 
a higher plane, and be impressed with the plea- 
sing consciousness that she has a mind that can 
think and feel interested in subjects of a general 


Trempe dans l’eau—‘‘ The mountain that soaks }and more weighty interest. An hour spent with 


in the water.” The ascent is difficult, not to 
Say perilous. The summit is a narrow ridge, 
but a few yards in width, running north and 
south ; the west side is a precipice, and the east 
side a grassy slope. From its summit the view 
is grand and imposing. The scene unfolded is} 
spacious and splendid. Hill-top on hill-top, 
forest after forest, are seen on all sides, while 
far below the feet of the spectator, the Missis- 
sippi rolls, in devious channels, amidst its nu- 
merous, woody Islands. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


We often find two "persons, who have been 
equally well educated at school, one of whom r 








greatly in advance of the other in point of intel- 
ligence. This does not always arise from the su- 
perior ability of one, but because one of them had 
read, thought, and observed, more than the other. 
What we gain at school is only the means of be- 
coming wise and useful. If we let it lie inactive} 
in our minds, it will do us no good. How quickly | 
does a young lady lose her power over the piano, } 
if she neglect the instrument! How soon isa lan- 

guage forgotten, if we do not attempt to write or> 
speak it! And this is true of nearly everything) 
that is acquired at school. It lies merely in the} 
outer court of the memory, and does not enter and 
take many permanent impression upon the mind } 
untilit is practised and made useful in every-day life. } 


? 
) 





}one class leaves the mind obscure and vacant; 


while an hour spent with the other, elevates, ex- 
pands, and strengthens its powers, and causes it 
to see in a clearer atmosphere. 

With one or the other of these classes a young 
lady is almost sure to identify herself, and rise 
into an intelligent woman, or remain nearly upon 
the level she at first occupied. We need not say 
how iniportant it is for her to identify herself 
with the right class. Of course, her own tastes 
and preferences will have much to do in this mat- 
ter. But, if she incline toward the unthinking 
and frivolous, she will be wise if she resist such 
an inclination, and compel herself, for a time, to 
mingle with those who look upon life with an eye 
of rational intelligence, and seek to live to some 
good purpose. The mental food received during 
the time she thus compels herself to mingle with 
them, will create an appetite that unsubstantial 
gossip and frothy chit-chat can no longer satisfy. 

The importance and necessity of reading need 
hardly be affirmed. Its use is fully understood 
and admitted. But there is great danger of ener- 
vating the mind by improper reading. Fora 
young girl to indulge much in novel-reading, is a 
very serious evil. Few of the popular novels of 
the day are fit to go into the hands of a young and 
imaginative girl. Apart from the false views of 
life which they present, and the false philosophy 
which they too often inculcate, they lift an inex- 
perienced reader entirely above the real, from 
whence she has too little inclination to come down; 
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and whenever she does come down, she is un- 
happy, because she finds none of the ideal perfec- 
tions around her, with which her imagination has 
become filled, but is for ever coming into rude 
contact with something that shocks her over-re- 
fined sensibilities. Her own condition in life she 
will be in great danger of contrasting with that 
of some favorite heroine of romance. If she does 
this, she will be almost sure to make herself 


miserable. A young lady who indulges much in 
novel-reading never Iron fhe a woman of true in- 
telligence. She may be able to converse fluently, 


and to make herself at times a very agreeable 
companion, even to those who are greatly her su- 
iors; but she has no strepgth of intellect, nor 

as she right views of life. 

All works of fiction, however, are not bad.— 
Where the author’s aim is to give right views of 
life, and to teach true principles, if he possess the 
requisite ability to execute his design well, he 
may do great good. The reading of works of this 
kind, forms not only a healthy mental recreation, 
but creates a true sympathy in the mind for vir- 
tuous actions, and inspires emulation in good 
deeds. It is by means of this kind of writing that 
the broadest contrasts between right and wrong 
are made, and so presented to the reader that he 
cannot but love one while he abhors the other. 
Who can read one of Miss Sedgwick’s admirable 
little books—‘‘The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 
Poor Man,” ‘Live and Let Live,” or ““Home”— 
without rising from its perusal with healthier 
views of life, and a more earnest desire in all 
things to do justly and love mercy? Of this 
class of books there are a great many. The novels 
and tales of Miss Edgworth, Miss Bremer, Mrs. 
Howitt, and Mrs. Opie, are good, and may be 
read with not only pleasure but profit, by every 
young lady. The time spent in reading them will 
not be lost. Indeed, some portion of the time oc- 
cupied in reading just such books, is necessary to 
@ well-balanced mind. In reading history, we 
syinpathize only with masses of people, or ad- 
mire some powerful leader. Books of philosophy 
lift the mind up into an abstract region of thought; 
and poetry warms, inspires, and delights the 
imagination and refines the taste. All these are 
necessary to right intellectual culture; they form 
the very ground-work, solid walls, and inward 
omer nd of a well-educated mind. But if reading 

confined to these alone, there is danger of be- 
coming cold and unsympathizing—of living in an 
intellectual world, more than in a real world of 
people, with like thoughts and like affections with 
ourselves. Itis here that well-wrought fiction 
comes in with a humanizing tendency; giving to 
man & love for his fellow-man, and inspiring Fg 
with a wish to do good. In hi , travels, and 
biography, we see man on the outside, as it were, 
and regard him at a distance, as a thinking and 
effective being; but in fiction, we perceive that he 
is fashioned in all things as we are; that he has 
like hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, and like 
aspirations after the good and the true, and we 
are peer led to feel with and for him as a 
brother—we hold him by the hand, we look into 
his face, we see the very pulsations of his heart. 
Ail this is good—all this is necessary to the true 
formation of character. 














But fora young lady to limit her reading to 
this order of books, or even spend a large portion 
of the time allotted to reading to their perusal, 
will hinder her advancement in mental improve- 
ment. She will be very apt, also, to sink into 
the mere waste of sympathy towards ideal per- 
sonages, without seeing in them types of real 
— that are in the world, and all around 

er. 

All right improvement of the mind will depend 
upon the leading motive which a young lady has 
in view, when she reads, thinks, or observes, 
with a careful eye, what passes around her. If 
her end be to acquire the power of conversing 
intelligently on various topics, and of exhibiting 
an acquaintance with books, in order to appear 
well in society, or to gain the reputation of being 
an intellectual and well-read woman, her ad- 
vancement will not be as real as she supposes. 
All knowledge has its appropriate sphere of ac- 
tion, and that is the doing of something useful ; 
and until it comes into this its true sphere, it 
never rises into intelligence. If, therefore, a 
woman reads and thinks merely with an end to 
be thought wise, she never becomes more than a 
mere pedant, who betrays on all occasions the 
shallownéss of her pretensions; but if she use 
the truth she acquires in seeking to advance the 
cause of truth for the sake of the power it gives 
to do good, then is she in the way of becoming 
intelligent and wise. 

A woman of true intelligence is a blessing at 
home, in her eircle of friends, and in society. 
Wherever she goes, she carries with her a health- 
giving influence. There is a beautiful harmony 
about her character that at once inspires a re- 
spect which soon warms into love. The influ- 
ence of such a woman -upon society is of the 
most salutary kind. She strengthens right prin- 
ciples in the virtuous, incites the selfish and in- 
different to good actions, and gives to even the 
light and frivolous a taste for food more substan- 
tial than the frothy gossip with which they seek 
to recreate their minds. 

To give particular rules for self-improvement, 
and to specify the books to be read, and the order 
of reading them, is a thing not easily done: In- 
deed, what would be a right order for one to pur- 
gue, would not suit another; and therefore we 
shall not attempt to lay down any rules on this 
subject. Extensive reading is all very good ; 
but right thinking on what we read, even if the 
amount be smaller, is far better. The only 
sound advice we are prepared to give is, fora 
young lady to suffer herself to be attracted 
towards the class of intelligent persons which she 
will always find in society, and to which we have 
alluded in this chapter. If she permits herself 
to become interestéd in the subjects that interest 
them, and be guided by what they mainly ap- 

rove, she will find no difficulty in the choice of 
ks. And if she seeks improvement more 
from a love of truth than to be thought intelli- 
gent, she will soon be able to see truth go clearly 
in the light of her own understanding, as to be 
at no loss in making right discriminations on 
nearly all subjects that are presented to her 
mind.—Advice to Young Ladies on their Duties 
and Conduct in Life. 
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HOW THE DUKE KEPT HIS 
TEMPER. 


Pope tells us of a on of her sex who was 
mistress of herself though China fell. It iseven 
more remarkable that the Duke of Wellington 
was master of himself even though his favorite 
horse was lamed by his aid-de-camp. There is 
hardly a greater trial to the equestrian temper 
than this; and, indeed, the common injustice of 
horse-masters appears in a certain diction set 
aside for their separate use. For example, a gen- 
tleman never throws his horse down or lames 
him; the horse falls with his owner, or falls 
lame with him ; but with his friend or his groom, 
the horse is thrown down or lamed. The fault 
is the horse’s when the owner rides, or an acci- 
dent not to be helped; buf in the hands of a 
servant or friend, it is always the fault of the 
rider. The Duke of Wellington appears to have 
been an extraordinary exception to this rule, as 
Lord William Lennox signally proved: 

Upon one morning, late in December, the cur- 
ricle was at the door, and I, ready booted and 
spurred, was waiting to drive the Duke to the 
place of meeting—Versailles, when his valet ap-; 
proached me, and said his master wished to see} 
me. I attended the summons, and found his} 
grace equipped for hunting, but very busy over 
some papers. 

“IT shall not be able to go to-day,”’ said he, 
‘« but you can have the curricle. Tell the Royal 
Dukes I have some letters to write, as the courier } 
starts at two o'clock, which will prevent me 
meeting them to-day. ‘Elmore’ is sent on for 
me, as he is short of work, you had better ride 
him—don’t knock him about.” 

I briefly expressed my thanks, and started for 
the rendezvous, where I delivered my message, 
and mounted the far-famed hunter, ‘ Elmore,’ 
who had lately been purchased in England for 
the Duke, at a high price. We had a capital 
run—twenty minutes in the forest and fifteen } 
across the country, which, being tolerably well 
enclosed, gave me an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing myself. This I may say, without being ac- 
cused of vaporing, when it is borne in mind that 
I was splendidly mounted, and that I rode under 
ten stone. Although the fencing and pace had 
choked off all the Royal Nimrods, they arrived in 
time to be in at the death; the stag that had 
given us so good a run had taken to the water, 
and shortly after fell a victim to the unerring 
aim of the Duc D’Angouleme’s garde chasse, who, 

rceiving the Prince’s bullet misdirected, quiet- 
y, and unknown to many, lodged a ball in the 
centre of the noble animal's forehead. 

“< Monseigneur tire parfaitement,”’ said the 
keeper to his royal master, who seemed highly 
gratified at the success of his shot. From the 
manner in which ‘Elmore’ had gone, it was 
quite evident that the majority of the field were 
anxious to possess him ; and it was hinted to me 
that the Duke could command almost any sum 
for him. | Delighted with the character the new 

urchase had obtained, I started to ride gently 
me by myself; and, when within half a league 
of Paris, in crossing a small grip on the side of 











the road, I found my horse go lame. To dis- 
mount and inspect his foot were the work of a 
moment; but I could see nothing. No alterna- 
tive, then, was left me, but to lead the limping 
animal home to his stables. This I did, amidst 
the taunts and jeers of the rabble; but their in- 
sults were trifling compared to the annoyance I 
felt at the sad termination of my day’s amuse- 
ment. No sooner had I reached the Hotel Bor- 
ghese, than I sent for the head groom and the 
Duke’s coachman, and explained to them all that 
had occurred. 

‘Well, you have gone and done it,’’ said the 
latter personage, who was a great character, and 
to whom I shall hereafter allude. 

“Why, the Duke would not have taken two 
hundred for that horse.”’ 

The groom, however, seeing I was in a state of 
mental agony, comforted mea little by saying he 
trusted it was nothing, that he would have the 
shoe taken off, and that he hoped it would be all 
right. Happily for me, the Duke, who had been 
—— al] day, was out riding; and I did not 
see him until dinner-time. I had fully made up 
my mind to mention the accident, but wished, to 
wait until nine o’clock, when I was to have a 
bulletin of ‘‘Elmore’s” state. Asa large party 
was assembled, little was said about the hunting 
until the ladies had retired;: when I was called 
upon to give a full, true, and particular account 
of it. I mentioned the brilliant manner in which 
the horse had gone, and the panegyric he had re- 
ceived-from all. 

‘‘A splendid animal,” said my chief; “I hope 
to ride him next Monday, at Fontainbleau.” 

My heart quailed within me. At this moment 
the butler, who had heard of the mishap, gave me 
a message from the groom, that the horse was a 
little better from some treatment that had been 
adopted. 

“Quite knocked. up—dead beat,” said all my 
friends, as they saw the dull state I was in; little 
knowing that the mind, not the body, was suf- 
fering. 

“1 can take you to the play,’’ said his grace, 
“the cabriolet is at the ae. - « Lam afraid 
you are quite knocked up,” said the Duke, as, 
seated by his side, I drove him off from the 
theatre. 

My only answer was a deep sigh; then making 
a en resolution, I screwed my courage to the 
sticking-place, and told the whole of the day’s 
adventure, and the accident that had befallen me. 

**Can’t be helped,” said the Duke in his usual 
quick voice. ‘Hope it is not as bad as you think 
—accidents will happen.” 

The tone and manner in which the above phrases 
were delivered, and the inward satisfaction of feel- 
ing one’s conscience unburdened, completely re- 
stored me to comfort, which was not a little in- 
creased by the kind manner in which my patron 
wished me good-night. The fatigue and excite- 
ment of the hunt soon caused my eyelids to close 
in slumber, and I was awoke out of a deep sleep, 
during which the transactions of the day had. all 
flitted across me, by the entrance of the trusty 
porter (who waited upon me, ) announcing that it 
had juststruck six. I had ordered myself to be 
called at that early hour, being anxious to attend 
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the stables, and hear the report of the groom as! of procuring squirrels while near the town of 


to ‘Elmore’s” state. To my great dismay, I} 
found my worst fears realized —the horse was dead } 


lame. 


the latter hour I received a message to attend his 
grace in his morning-roont. I entered the Duke’s 
nce like a condemned ‘criminal. 

««Turnham tells me ‘Elmore’ must be blistered 
and turned out!” 

I quaked in my shoes; independently of the 
annoyance of having been the cause of so much 
mischief, I thought to myself that my hunting 
days were over. 

“I’ve heard all particulars; you’re not to blame 
—you did your best.” 

he Duke had been informed of my early visit. 


«“But——”’ —_ thought of Othello’s remark 
—‘‘Never more officer of mine!’’ came across 
my mind.) 


“But,’’ continued the chief, “I can’t afford to 
run the chance of losing all my best horses; so in 
future” —the climax was coming, thought I; no 
more hunting—‘‘so in future, you shall have the 
brown horse and the chestnut mare; and, if you 
knock them up, you must afterwards mount your- 
self.” 





KENTUCKY MARKSMEN. 


We. have individuals in Kentucky, that even 
there are considered wonderful adepts in the 
management of the rifle. Having resided some 

ears in Kentucky, and having more than once 
es a witness of rifle sport, I shall present the 
result of my observations, leaving the reader to 
judge how far rifle-shooting is understood in 
that State. 

Several individuals, who conceive themselves 
adepts in the management of the rifle, are often 
seen. to meet for the purpose of displaying their 
skill ; and, betting a trifling sum, put upa target, 
in the centre of which, a common sized nail is 
hammered for about two-thirds its length. The 
marksmen make choice of what they consider a 

distance, and which may be forty paces. 
h man cleans the interior of his tube, which 
- ig called wiping it, places a ball in the palm of 
his hand, pouring as much powder from his horn 
as will cover it. This quantity is supposed to 
be sufficient for any distance short of a hundred 
A shot which comes very close to the nail 
is considered that of an indifferent marksman ; 
the bending of the nail is of course somewhat 
better ; but nothing less than hitting it right on 
the head is satisfactory. One out of the three 
shots generally hits the nail; and should the ; 
shooters amount to half a dozen, two nails are 
frequently needed before each can have a shot. 
Those who drive the nail have a further trial 
among themselves, and the two best shots out 
of these generally settles the affair, when all the 
rtsmen adjourn to some house, and spend an 
hour or two in friendly intercourse, appointing 
some day for another trial. This is technically 
termed “ driving the nail.” 

Barking the squirrels is delightfal sport, and, in 
my opinion, requires a greater degree of accuracy 
than any other. I first witnessed this manner 








rom seven till ten o’clock I wandered } | 


about the house like a perturbed spirit, when at} u 
covered with black walnuts, oaks, and hickories. 


The performer was the celebrated 
Daniel Boone. e walked out together, and fol- 
owed the rocky margins of the Kentucky river, 
ntil we reached a piece of flat land, thickly 


Frankfort. 


As the general mast was a good one that year, 
squirrels were seen gamboling on every tree 
around us. My companion, a stout, hale, ath- 
letic man, dressed in a homespun hunting-shirt, 
bare legged and moccasined, carried a long and 
heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he said 
had proved effizient in,all his former undertakings, 
and which he hoped would not fail on this occa- 
sion, as he felt proud to show me his skill. The 
gun was wiped, the powder was measured, the 
ball patched with six hundred thread linen, and 
a charge sent home with a hickory rod. We 
moved not a step from the place, for the squirrels 
were so thick that it was unnecessary to go after 
them. Boone pointed to one of these animals, 
which had observed us, and was crouched on a 
bark about fifty paces distant, and bade me 
mark well where the ball should hit. He raised 
his piece gradually until the dead or sight of the 
barrel was brought to a line with the spot he 
intended to hit. The whiplike report resounded 
through the woods and along the hills in repeated 
echoes. Judge of my surprise, when I perceived 
that the ball had hit the piece of bark immedi- 
ately under the squirrel and shivered it into 
splinters ; the concussion produced by which, 
had killed the animal and sent it whirling through 
the air, as if ithad been blown up by the explosion 
of a powder magazine. Boone kept up his firing, 
and before many hours had elapsed, we had pro- 
cured as many squirrels as we wished. 

The snuffing of a candle with a ball, I first 
had an opportunity of seeing near the banks of 
Green river, not far from a large pigeon roost, to 
which I had previously made a visit. I had 
heard man rts of guns during the early 
part of a dark night, and knowing them to be 
rifles, I went toward the spot to ascertain the 
cause. On reaching the place I was welcomed 
by a dozen tall, stout men, who told me, that 
they were exercising for the purpose of enabling 
them-to shoot under night, at the reflected light 
from the eyes of a deer or wolf by torchlight. 
A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which 
rose curling among the thick foliage of the trees. 
At a distance which rendered it scarcely distin- 
guishable, stood a burning candle, but which, in 
reality, was only pe acme from the spot on 
which we all stood. eman was within a few 
yards of it to watch the effect of the shots, as 
well as to light the candle, should it chance to go 
out, or to replace it should the shot cut it across. 
Each marksman shot in his turn. Some never 
hit the snuff of the candle, and were congrat- 
ulated with a loud laugh ; while others actually 
snuffed the candle without putting it out, and 
were recompensed for their dexterity with nu- 
merous hurrahs. One of them, who was par- 
ticularly expert, was very fortunate, and snuffed 
the candle three times out of seven, while all the 
other shots either put out the candle, or cut it 
eroemy under the light. 

Of the feats performed by the — 
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® with the rifle, I could say more than might be of the most:decided character. In the letter that 


of} 


) 


of} 


expedient on the present occasion. By wa 
recreation, they often cut off a piece of the bar 
a tree, make a target of it, using a little powder 
wetted with water or saliva, for the bull’s eye, 
and shoot into the mark all the balls they have 
about them, picking them out of the wood again. 
—The Great West. 


THE FATHER’S LETTER. 


We have recently heard of several cases of 
dissipation and death among young adventurers 
in California. When they left home their habits 
were good, their hopes were high, and their ener- 
gies were active and vigorous. For a time, too, 
they struggled manfully and successfully, were 
prosperous, and promised in a few years to real- 
ize handsome fortunes, But they were away 
from friends and home ; no watchful mother’s eye 
was upon them, no father was present, to re- 
strain or admonish by his gentle counsels, and 
temptations of various kinds presented them- 
selves. Nay, they rarely heard directly from the 
Atlantic States; the letters that came at first 
with due regularity by every mail, were omitted, 
or did not reach them; they fancied that they 
were neglected, if not forgotten, and they rushed 
wildly on ina career of excitement and dissipa- 
tion. Had their friends at home kept up a con- 
stant correspondence—had they reminded them 
only once a month, that they continued to be ob- 
jects of interest and affection, that intelligence 
was looked for from them constantly and anxious- 
ly, the memories and the associations of home 
would have exercised a salutary restraint—would 
have induced many an hour of reflection—would 
have checked their progress of recklessness and 
inebriety—would, in all probability, have saved 
them from premature death. 

Some years since, a young gentleman of this 
city was sent by his father, in a confidential ca- 
pacity, on his first voyage to Canton. He had 
just burst. into manhood, was full of life and en- 
terprise, entered eagerly upon the arena of the 
world, and took his departure in a cheerful and 
buoyant spirit. A few hours, however, before 
the vessel sailed, his father, who confided in and 
doted upon him, and for whom he entertained 
the most profound respect and affection, called 
him aside, spoke to him kindly and feelingly, 
and placing a letter in his hands, begged him to 
read it attentively and ponder upon its truths 
calmly and thoughtfully, emmediately before his 
landing on the distant soil to. which he was 
destined! He promised so to do, deposited the 
letter in a spot of the utmost security, and at the} 
time designated he opened and perused it. It 
was long, kind, confidential and truthful. The 
father had himself been again and again in China, 
understood all the fascinations and temptations 
that were presented to a stranger, had seen many 
young men fall before them, and he was unwilling ; 
to subject his son to so fiery an ordeal, without } 
stating the facts to him vividly and graphically, 
and appealing to his reason, his conscience, and 
his good sense, to exercise to the utmost the vir- 
tues of temperance, self-denial and self-control ! } 





The effect upon the mind of the young man was } 


he had so carefully cherished, he saw, as it were, 
the heart of his father, and he heard his voice 
echoing over thousands of miles of the trackless 
ocean. A tear, a manly tear, came to his eye 
before he had concluded, and he quietly but 
solemnly resolved to abide by the counsel there 


ven. 
” Only the next day, and before he had landed six 
hours in the new field of life, he was earnestly 
invited to participate in a scene of dissipation, 
exactly such as his father had described—a scene, 
too, which dozens of others of the same age and 
similarly circumstanced, were about to enjoy. 
But he declined, promptly, courteously, yet firm- 
ly and Sa TOR One or two of his com- 
panions laughed at his scruples, and endeavored 
to persuade him that he was unnecessarily cau- 
tious. But to all such he had only one reply— 
HIS FATHER’S LETTER! It served as a monitor 
and a shield, and while it protected him from the 
dangers, the vices and the excesses which he soon 
discovered were destroying many others, it con- 
stituted a lesson of thoughtful kindness and 
generous confidence, that he remembered with 
gratitude for the rest of his days. 

And yet, how often is this duty, this solemn 
duty of writing to the young, the ardent and im- 
pulsive, when away from home, either partially 
or wholly neglected—and how often are the con- 
sequences, as in the cases above adverted to, of 
the most painful character! We have great faith 
in the power of a letter, when aptly written, 
judiciously toned, and generously intended !— 
There is an indescribable magic in an epistle of 
this kind. We have known mothers to linger 
for hours over some hasty scrawl of a truant boy 
; in a far land, while we love seen children grasp 
}as at something far more precious than gold— 
the tattered fragments of some finger-worn letter 
that was written years and years before, and that 
nevertheless embodied some priceless sentiment 
of love. 

In this country, with somany movements in 
progress, with States so widely separated by 
distance, with parents dwelling by the borders 
of the Atlantic, and children struggling for for- 
tune amid the golden sands of the Pacific, an oc- 
casional letter is absolutely indispensable. With- 
out something of the kind, noms, kindred and 
their hallowed associations, will, to a certain ex- 
tent, be forgotten, dangerous habits will be 
formed, and fearful. consequences will be the re- 
sult. It often happens, too, that those who 
wander away in a moment of dissatisfaction and 
pride, feel that they have done wrong, and yet 
are ashamed to confess it. They would ra 
starve than make the acknowledgment. Nay, 
many HAVE perished under such circumstances. 
To the sick, the suffering, the dispirited or the 
unfortunate—what could be more soothing, more 
encouraging than voices from home? 4 letter, a 
kind letter, may unseal the fountains of tender- 
ness that have long been frozen up, revive a 
thousand gentle reminiscences, change the heart, 
re-nerve the nature, and thus re-animate and re- 
store. It is, moreover, 80 easy a thing to write. 
A few minutes devoted to a work of duty and of 
love of this character, and who may imagine the 
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consequences? Alas! how many a heart has’ count, but for the discipline of him who works. ® 
been wounded, how many a friendship has been ; No one can say how important our common duties 
broken, how many a solemn engagement has are in respect of the result upon the materials and 
been frittered away by the errors, nay, the vices ' persons with which we are engaged. It may be 
of indolence, indifference and neglect!—Penn-' that many things we are obliged to do are 








sylvania Inquirer. 
RELIGION AND DAILY LIFE. 


All the employments, business, or duties of 
daily life can be performed in a manner which | 
will make them the best aids to religious culture 
—to the formation of a Christian character. And 
we cannot, without derogating from the wisdom 
of the Supreme—we cannot but believe that they 
were devised by our Creator expressly for our 
education in the noblest concerns of the soul. To 
understand this fact, we must know distinctly the 
true purpose of life. It should be repeated to us 
every day, that we are in this world for the sake 
of spiritual discipline; to train and develop to their 
utmost capacity the intellectual powers which 
God has given us; to bring the passions and 
appetites under the control of the reason and con- 
Science; to strengthen, purify and refine every 
faculty of the soul, and leave the world prepared 
to enter, with enlarged capacities and energies. 
upon the employments of the future. This is the 








unimportant in themselves, but they help to 
bring out certain powers which otherwise would 
remain inactive. Itis not to be expected that we 
can always see the precise relation of a duty to 
our spiritual culture; but the fact that it isa 

uty is proof that we shall be improved by doing 
it. 

Many persons are ready to acknowledge that 
life is the school of the spirit, but are troubled 
that the methods of culture should be such as they 
are. They understand that study, and benevo- 
lent and striking action, constitute an agreeable 
discipline; but how can this be said of every-day, 
common duties, or those that are not pleasant? 
We stop not at present to vindicate Providence; 
we only state its method. And the fact is that 
the greatest portion of our spiritual education, be 
the result good or bad, comes from the most com- 
mon employments. Great occasions occur seldom; 
but these every-day,employments are the largest 
share of our life, and teach us more than we are 
aware. Many persons are educated entirely by 
them; the greatest men that ever lived have been 


highest object of human life; and whatever is} so trained; and al/ men become powerful and ex- 
done with this end in view is a right, a noble, a} cellent in proportion to their wisdom and fidelity 
good, a holy deed—one that helps forward the} in their use. So far from being a hindrance, they 
highest, truest education of the soul. are the very aids of our growth, and the worst ca- 
The means of spiritual discipline are as nume- ; Jamity would be deliverance from them. 
rous as the faculties of the mind, and the circum-} For example, Commerce or the Mercantile pro- 
stances and employments of life. It isa mistake } fession contains within itself the means and op- 
to suppose that we can become well educated } portunities for producing the most valuable men- 
merely by the help of one class of agencies—the} tal and moral qualities—self-reliance, habits of 
agencies of the Church and the Sabbath. We) observation, the reasoning and constructive facul- 
need also the agencies of business and of the work } ty, practical judgment, decision, energy, patience, 


of daily life. We need influences adapted to every} persistence, honor, honesty, benevolence, disin- 
part of our nature, and as various as its moods: 
and God has given us every necessary aid for our 
work. This body, in which we live, and which 
We so often abuse and: then vilify as the cause of 
our transgressions, was given to teach us some- 
thing important, and our souls could not become 
great, good and beautiful in any situation so well 
as within these fleshy limitations. The material 
universe around us, so intimately related to our 
body and spirit, is another great instructor; and 
time would fail to describe the ways in which we 
may be assisted by its direct and hidden influences. 


terestedness and piety. All those things a true 
merchant can learn without going out of his count- 
ing-room—more certainly than in a college or 
school of theology. That this profession should 
have great temptations is but the natural compen- 
sation for its great capabilities. That men do 
not use it so as to obtain the above-named virtues 
and good results, does not prove that it is incapable 
of yielding them, nor that a few have not obtain- 
ed them. It is a place, a profession, created by 
God, in which a man may etomie as great and 
as good as he is able, if he improve, as he ought, 





its varied and inestimable privileges. 


Human souls are also necessary to our education 
In like manner it might be shown that each of 


and p' By contact with them, our mental 
and moral faculties are evolved, and their thought } the ordinary professions of life is furnished with 
and action create the proper atmosphere for sus-} the means of spiritual culture. The farmer who 
ining our spiritual existence. Books, which are‘ fully understands the resources of his calling, 
among the best ceneee of the soul, also instruct) may gather from his fields a finer crop than his 
us; not exclusively, as many seem to suppose, but } hay and corn—a constant lesson in all things 
in proportion to our power to use them rightly. } which go to make a true man. The mechanic 
And especially are we educated by action. Action | need not leave his designing and building to find 
—the putting forth of the soul’s energies in direct employment for his best faculties, for by regu- 
effort to overcome obstacles, or to accomplish some } lating his proceedings by the golden rule and the 
result in the realm of matter or ‘spirit—is as} known will of his Heavenly Father, his work may 
to its health as motion to the welfare of; become as noble an expression of religious aspi- 

the body. And of action, the modes are almost) ration, as the most polished of written or spoken 
infinite.’ How many different things are to be} words. The sailor who sails over the ocean and 
done in one day! And all these things are ne-| visits foreign lands, with his intellect wide awake 
cessary to be done, not only on their own ac-'and his moral principles sound, will not only 
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freight his ship, but his soul, with valuable 
knowledge and a generous regard to human wel- 
fare. The wife and mother may, in the superin- 
tending of her household and the education of her 
children, display as much spiritual energy as 
would be required to create a reputation for lite- 
rary excellence or public philanthropy. 

From what has been stated, it will be readily 
seen that the great use of life is spiritual culture, 
and that its various professions and duties are a 
series of schools, in which we are placed to ac- 
quire certain qualities essential to the highest ex- 
cellence of character. If we knew which occupa- 
tion or situation in life would most advance our 
spiritual growth, that would be the best for us. 
But God only knows in what department we shall 
best advance. Our duty is to accept the situation 
which Providence seems to intend for us, and to 
use it to the best advantage as long as we live. 
Then, when we are called away, and enter an- 
other field of labor, it will be of little consequence 
upon what sort of materials we have wrought in 
this world. The test will not then be whether we 
have tilled the earth, built in wood or stone, 
pulled the ropes of a ship, written a book, painted 
a picture, or held the sceptre of a nation; but 
whether we have gained from these employments 
that power of mind, purity of taste and upright- 
ness and excellence of character, which will enable 
us to grapple with higher themes and more suit- 
able occupations. Our gold, our merchandize, 
our lands, our civic honors, our poem, or our 
temple, we cannot take with us; but we shall take 
the soul, which has been fashioned by our effort 
to gain these possessions, and to acquire and 
create this power and these works. And he who 
carries to the unknown world the noblest results 
from this, has lived the best, and had a genuine 
success in life. He will receive the highest meed 
of approbation, who has made the most, morally 
and religiously, of those opportunities which God, 
in His wisdom, has contrived for our growth in 
goodness and in a Christ-like life. 

God’s method of education is the best, and we 
only go wrong and fall into confusion, when 
we would alter it. When He creates an oak, He 
does not plant it in a hot-house, and send garden- 
ers to water and tend it; but an acorn drops into 
the side of a hill, and shoots up among the rocks, 
and through storms and tempests, drenching and 
scorching, it fights its way along, till in a hun- 
dred years it is the king of the forest. So must 
we grow to the stature of perfect men. 





THE ART OF READING. 


MEN are not yet prepared to understand crea- 
tion, and philosophy alone is not able to teach 
them. For, if it were, then revelation, the great- 
est fact in the whole history of man, would have 
been useless. The day will come when men will 
read the Word of God in the laws of Nature; but 
they must first learn to read. The real art of 
reading is not yet known; we have only a type 
or shadow of it. If men could read, they would 
agree. That is not read which men do not read 











THE PRAIRIE ROSE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The pretty liftle prairie rose! 

Low on a slender stalk it grows, 
And often, when the sun is set, 

Its scented leaves with dew are wet, 
As if *twere weeping still, for one 
To breathe its wasting sweets upon. 


Oh! brighter flowers are round it spread: 
Lichnidias, robed in purpling red; 

Lilies, of orange and of blue; 

And painted cups, with flaming hue. 

Not one, not one among them grows, 

So lovely as the prairie rose. 


Where’er upon the prairie wide 

You go, ’tis springing at your side. 
From still ravines, all deep and wild, 
?T will greet you, like a laughing child, 
Or, peeping from the upland grass, 
Throw perfume on the way you pass. 


Its velvet cheek and starry eye 
All day are lifted to the sky. 

At eve, upon the mighty plain 

Its dewy leaves drop off—in vain! 
It blooms and dies, the prairie rose, 
And who its gentle beauty knows? 


Ah! many blessings might we find 
In bloom for us—were we not blind! 
We crush beneath our careless feet 
The blossoms delicate and sweet; 
For rankly care above them grows, 
As weeds o’erhang the prairie-rose. 





WHOM SHALL WE HONOR? 


BY MARY GRACE HALPING. 


‘He that ruleth his own spirit, is better than he that 
taketh a city.’’ 


Whom shall we honor? Shall we honor him, 
The warrior bold, who seeks the embattled 
plain; 
Whose gleaming sword with human gore grows 
dim 
O’er prostrate foes slacks not his courser’s rein? 
To his strong arm admiring thousands bow, 
And spread his fame through many a distant 
land: 
They twine the laurel-wreath around his brow, 
d place the sceptre in his blood-drenched 
hand. 


- 


Before his throne obsequious courtiers stand, 

Joy in his smile, and pale beneath his frown; 
With seeming reverence hear each stern com- 

mand, 

Yet not to such belong the victor’s crown; 
He who has learned the restless soul to quell, 

To give to angry words the answer mild; 
Whose strong right arm can rein that war-horse 


well, 
Whose course tn passion’s strife ts fierce and 

wild; 
Though theirs may be no wreath around the 

brow, 


And theirs, perchance, may be an humble name, 


alike. It is babbled. We have got so far as To such all lowly doth the spirit bow, 


the art of babbling. We are getting on. Wait 
a little longer. 
Vou. IL—No. 9. + 


And such alone the heart’s true worship claim, 
Nasava, N. H., 1853. 
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LITTLE FRANK AND HIS apd improvement of in rons Yet he secretly 
M FE leaned to the opinion of Hawthorne, that ‘‘man’s 

EMP LO YER. best-directed effort only accomplishes a kind of 

BY MRS. COOKE. dream, while God is the sole worker of realities.” 

“It is not good that man should be alone.””—Gey. ii. 18. 


} And when, as was often the case, his motives 
} were misconstrued and his bounty misemployed, 
The Hon. Charles Alberry was in the prime of} he retired within himself, and was alone. His 
life. He was the husband of an accomplished } friends had sometimes induced him to engage in 
woman, and the father of three fine girls, the} the pursuits of public life, but he was too mag- 
eldest of whom was just entering society. Be-} nanimous for a politician, and a little too indo- 
sides his domestic ties, he had a large circle of; lent for a statesman. Besides, his vocation did 
cultivated acquaintance, and his high social posi- not seem to lie in that direction. In the refined 
tion and winning manners enabled him to add) pursuits of a gentleman and scholar, and in the 
daily, if he wished it, to his many personal ; discharge of those friendly offices for which ge- 
friends. And yet, amid all these amenities,} nial natures always find occasion, he sought to 
Charles Alberry felt painfully the truth of the} fill the void that his domestic relations left un- 
text above quoted. He was alone. His many occupied. 
valued associates had each some favorite pursuit, 





One rainy morning, in spring, as he was sit- 
some absorbing interest, that made his society, ting in his study, looking languidly at some 
welcome as it was, only a secondary considera- newly-arrived engravings, and feeling how much 
tion. He had some peculiar traits of character, } the presence of some kindly human heart would 
with which none cared to acquaint themselves. } add vividness to his enjoyment, he heard a timid 
Why should they? It is the common lot. An} knock at his door. On opening it, he met a boy 
invisible but icy wall separates man from man in} of some twelve years, bearing a package of 





the social world, and the charities that sweeten } 
life pass through it like food through the turning- } 
box in a convent. Only in domestic life, as a} 
general thing, does heart meet heart, and mind } 
reveal itself to mind. And, alas! not always} 
there. } 

Mrs. Charles Alberry was a woman of the} 
world. She respected the world’s opinion, and | 
she had, besides, an abstract regard for right} 
that made her conduct scrupulously correct. She } 
was a capital housekeeper, and, in all external } 
matters, an irreproachable wife and mother. } 
Her fine person was always tastefully dressed. 
Her mental qualities were seldom disfigured by 
ill-temper, or disturbed by nervous weaknesses. 
She did not, like many of her sex, lean heavil 
upon the conjugal arm. She had great self- 
reliance, and she exacted from her husband far) 
less attention than he would willingly have paid. 
Did he offer to read to her? She would either 
excuse him on the plea that her engagements 
were engrossing, or she would listen with a quiet } 
civility that convinced him she was practising} 
self-denial. Did he confide to her his daily cares 
and troubles? She heard him with exemplary 
patience, and would always respond, “Is there 
anything I can do for you? Do you wish me to 
take a different course in consequence of this 
state of things?” The Hon. Charles Alberry 
felt that he was only his wife’s banker, her pur- 
veyor, her chief executive officer; in short, a very 
necessary ‘‘part of the world’s furniture.’’ Her 
real objects of interest and pursuit had nothing 
to do with him, except that she would abandon 
them if he requested it, as in duty bound. Her 
daughters were samples of the same form of hu- 
manity in an incipient state. In the bosom of 
his family, Charles Alberry was alone. 

Of course, it was his reg? to seek some pur- 
suit for himself—to people his desert island with 
as many tame goats and parrots as he could. 
And, to do him justice, he manfully strove to do 
so. He was quite a philanthropist in a quiet 








way. He devoted time and money and patient 
thought to the various schemes for the elevation 


papers. 

“What are these, my little fellow?’’ said Mr. 
Alberry, kindly. 

“Some papers from Mr. Waters, sir. He 
wishes you to look at them, and return them if 
you think they will answer.” 

Waters was the secretary of a benevolent as- 
sociation, to whose affairs the papers related. 

“Very well, my boy; take a seat. This busi- 
ness will not take long, I think.” 

It did take some time, however, and, at length, 
Mr. Alberry began to think his little companion 
must find it very dull, sitting there unoccupied. 
He looked up and saw that the boy was gazing 
at the engravings upon the table with a very ad- 
miring interest. He had not ventured to touch 
them, nor, indeed, was it quite desirable that he 
should do so; for, notwithstanding the proverbial 
cleanliness of the virtuous poor, (in popular sto- 
ries,) neither his hands nor his clothing were in 
perfectly faultless condition. 

“Do you like pictures, my lad?” asked Mr. 
Alberry, with awakened interest. 

“Oh! yes, very much,” said the boy, coloring 
with grateful surprise. 

‘‘There are some very fine ones on the wall. 
Perhaps you would like to look at them. I will 
finish these affairs very soon.’’ 

The boy rose, and walked quietly about the 
room for some time; then he sat down again. 

“Have you seen them all?” asked Alberry, 
without looking up. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Which do you like best?” 

“That one, sir;’’ and, to Alberry’s surprise, 
the little fellow pointed out the choicest gem of 
the collection. 

“I suppose you look at the pictures in the 
shop-windows, sometimes.” 

“Yes, sir. But I never saw one so handsome 
as that.” 

“T dare say not. That is by a foreign artist, 
and is really remarkably beautiful.” 

en Al next looked up from his papers, 
the boy was gazing earnestly, not at en- 
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gravings, but at himself. Confused and blush- his innocent life. He found no time for reading 


ing, he dropped his eyes to the carpet. 
etWhat do you think of me?’’ asked Alberry, 
smiling. The humorous expression faded from 


his face as the little fellow answered quickly and ; 


with enthusiasm— 
«Oh! sir, I always knew there must be some- 


body like you. Let me work for you. I will do! 


anything, if I may only see you sometimes.”’ 
‘Don't you work for Mr. Waters?’’ asked the 
gentleman, with undisguised interest. 


“JT live at the house, and run of errands for | 
the boarders, but I am not engaged there, and I } 


don't think they want me.” 

‘And have you no parents?” 

“No; they are both dead.” 

“Well, what can you do, my boy? You can 
read, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

From any one else our errand-boy might have 
resented that enquiry. He had had the ordinary 
advantages, and had made unusual proficiency. 


“And write, too, perhaps?” pursued Mr. Al- ‘y 


berry. 

“T can write a little,” was the modest reply. 

“Let me see you write your name upon that 
sheet.” 

The boy wrote, with a trembling hand, but in 
tolerably fair characters, Franklin Headley. 

“Franklin! Ah, that’s a very good name. 
You have read the life of Franklin, perhaps.”~ 

“No, sir.”’ 

Mr. Alberry rose, and, taking the volume from 
a book-case, wrote something on a blank leaf, 
and said to the boy— 

‘Here, Frank, take this home with you, and 
read it when you have leisure. Some of these 
papers want revision, and I will call on Mr. Wa- 
ters for that purpose. You may go now, and if 
you are at liberty to-morrow, at ten o’clock, 
come to me, and I will see what I can do for 

ou:” 

And he held out his hand. Little Frank re- 
sponded with a blush, for his long, dark wrist, 
dingy knuckles, and neglected nails, formed a 
striking contrast with the beautiful hand that 
was offered him. Mr. Alberry, however, looked 
only at the soft brown eyes that were raised to 
his own, so full of earnest enthusiasm, of reve- 
rent admiration. He felt for the moment as if 
his was a desert island no longer—he had found 
his man Friday. 

As for our little friend, he had not turned the 
first corner before he looked at the inscription on 
the first page of the book he carried. He there 
read, ‘‘Franklin Headley from O. Alberry,” and 
pressed his lips to the name for very joy. It was 
not because he had received something of the 
value of a few shillings. In the pocket of his 

vest was a much larger sum than the 
book had cost, which yet did not give him a tithe 
of the pleasure. It was not because a gentleman 
had stooped to patronize him. It was rather 
because he had not stooped; because there was 
something in. the manner of the polished and 
cultivated man that seemed to acknowledge a 
brother-nature in the friendless child. This feel- 
ing, which he could not analyze, thrilled his 
heart with a strange joy; it opened a new era in 











during the day, but when he sought his hard 
mattrass, after many labors, he again kissed the 


‘name of his benefactor, and added a new petition 


to his artless prayer. And, at a later hour, the 
Hon. Charles Alberry sought his luxurious pil- 
low, by the side of his accomplished partner, 
and dreamed of the earnest eyes of the errand- 


y. 

At ten precisely, Frank presented himself at 
the door of the study. His new friend was en- 
gaged with some gentlemen, but nodded to him 
kindly, and, after a little delay, was at liberty to 
attend to him. 

“I hardly know,” said he, as he approached, 
and speaking in a low voice, ‘I hardly know if I 
understood correctly the wish you expressed yes- 
terday. You said you would like to work for 
me. There is no vacancy in my household at 
present, but I am connected with a law-office, 
where they tell me an active, intelligent boy 
would be a decided acquisition. Would that suit 
ou?” 

“Do you go there often?” asked Frank, ti- 
midly. 

‘«‘Sometimes,” answered Alberry, smiling, ‘‘and 
when you can write a little better, I shall have a 
great deal of that kind of work for you to do. Do 
you think you could be patient and accurate?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And would you like to ‘scrawl strange words 
a barbarous pen,’ as Bryant says?” 

6 es, pres 

“Well, what do you wish to say?” 

“I was thinking that the line before that tells 
what I always Aave done.” 

‘“‘Ah, you read I see, and remember what you 
read. ell, you have just begun to tread the 
path of improvement, and there is no end to it. 
We are learning all our lives. Come with me 
and I will show you the office, and explain the 
kind of work that will be expected of you at 
first. 

The next half hour was a very busy one to little 
Frank. It gave him a world of new ideas. At 
its close Mr. Alberry said to him, ‘We shall ex- 
pect you to sleep in the office. This little room you 
will share with Mr. Usher, who is now on a visit 
to his friends. He will return in a few days. In 
this large room Mr. Carter keeps his books and 
papers. They are very accurately arranged, and 
you must on no account disturb them.” 

The gentleman alluded to was sitting at a desk 
with a pen behind his ear. He was very grave 
and formal in his manner, but he spoke kindly to 
Frank, and told him he might come to-morrow if 
he liked. 

Frank was so delighted that he wished to thank 
them both, but failing in resolution, he took leave 
in bashful silence. 

«I am pleased with the boy,” said Mr. A. to 
Mr. ©. “I think he will suit us, but you will, of 
course, observe him closely for a time. Waters 
thinks he has no bad habits, but he is human, I 
suppose.” 

‘He has an honest face,’’ said Mr. Carter. 

‘“Yes, and a good deal of quickness; but he may 
be wanting in application. We shall see.” 

A habit of distrust is the painful dowry of ex- 
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perience. With Mr. Alberry, perhaps it was ex- | respected his feelings and was silent. It was not 
cessive. On this occasion, however, he expressed } unusual. It was an old habit with Mr. Usher, 
rather more than he felt. Little Frank had a and one which he had taken great pains to con- 
habits of distrust, and, on his pillow that night, }ceal, as he was very sensitive about it. Poor 
he sketched a picture of his future life, and of the} Frank soon grew to dread the warning sparkle of 
character of his employer, which contained, of; his eye, and to make no complaints with regard 











course, a little too much couleur de rose. 

“I shall have to build fires, and sweep, and 
run of errands, very much asI donow. But I 
shall have a great deal of time for study, and I 
shall see Mr. Alberry often, and he will take an 
interest in my progress, and then I can’t help im- 
proving; and [ shall become in time, not his equal, 
of course, but something worthy of his kindness. 
And I am sure I can find some way to be of use 
to him, like the little mouse, whose sharp teeth 
set the lion at liberty.” 

And thus he ran on, till his waking dreams 
were merged in the shifting fantasies of sleep. 

The next morning he entered upon the duties 
of his new situation, and for some days everything 
in connection with it fully realized his expecta- 
tions. Mr. Alberry came to the office yery fre- 
quently, and employed him in many miscellaneous 
tasks that had been long accumulating from the 
lack of such a functionary as himself. He asked 
him many questions, and seemed amused at the 
childish naivete of his replies. Those were happy 
days, and under their kindly influence many fine 
traits of character were awakened and developed. 
But the sun which fosters the luxuriance of tropi- 
cal vegetation, warms also venomous reptiles into 
life. So the mental sunshine that our little Frank 
enjoyed, served also to cherish one of his marked 
defects of character. This was the disposition to 
9 upon some outward support, instead of that 
aid from within and above, that comes ever to 
those that seek it, and that is, for all, the only 
reliable blessing of existence. This tendency is 
the selfishness of affectionate natures; often mis- 
taken for its reverse. At present it was so 
amiably manifested that even Mr. Alberry felt 
only gratified by the artless enthusiasm of the 
confiding child. It was refreshing to the world- 
worn man to feel that his influence awoke all 
generous impulses in that youthful heart— 
that his every word, and look, and tone, were 
treasured among those innocent memories as the 
dearest things in life. And his habitual distrust} 
slumbered quietly, not without dreams. 

These days lasted not long. One bright morn-} 
ing Mr. Usher made his appearance. He was a} 
lively, active little man, very precise in his man-} 
ner, and with an unfailing flow of words. He 
talked, and bustled, and arranged, and kept little 
Frank constantly busy. It was late at night} 
when they retired to their pillows; not, alas! to} 
sleep. Mr. Usher was a sonnambulist. During} 
the greater part of the night he was walking about } 
the room, unpacking his trunks and arranging} 
his wardrobe, leaving things at day-break very} 
much as he had found them. His eyes were open, 
but he seemed unconscious of Frank’s bewildered 
enquiries and timid expostulations.’ A half hour’s 
doze was all the poor little fellow obtained before 
being called to begin his morning tasks. Mr. 
Usher was wide awake now, and the slightest al- 
lusion to the night’s disturbance seemed to irritate 
him so much, that, hoping it was unusual, Frank 
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to loss of sleep. He learned to catch uneasy 
slumbers during the restless perambulations of 
his companion, and he hoped for a time that they 
would cease, or that he should cease to feel them 
as annoying. It proved farotherwise. He grew 
thin and haggard, his nervous system lost its 
tone; he blundered about his work and made se- 
rious mistakes in his frequent tasks of copying. 
He dared not explain his condition to the reserved 
Mr. Carter, and Mr. Alberry was very much en- 
gaged, and never saw him now alone. 

It chanced at length that that gentleman was 
absent from home for a few days, and returned 
weary and dispirited. He had seen much in his 
absence of the darker traits of human nature, and 
he almost shrank from communion with his race. 
He was a delicate organization, and peculiarly 
sensitive to the discords of life. 


Full well we know the certain doom of such, 
By harsher natures ever crushed and marred; 
The spirit’s finer chords are all too much 
By heedless touches agonized and jarred. 


This tendency may perhaps be called the sel- 
fishness of refinément. At least it is a human in- 
firmity. Not thus shrink Heaven’s angel mis- 
sionaries, as they hover on benignant errands 
about humanity in its most repulsive forms. Not 
thus withdraws the Eternal Love from the most 
debased and erring of His creatures. And as Mr. 
A. entered his elegant home, and received the 
greeting of his accomplished wife and graceful 
daughters, he felt that he had been indulging in 
morbid feelings, and endeavored to throw them off. 

“Anything new in my absence?” he enquired, 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, yes; Ellen is going to leave us.” 

«I thought she was engaged for the season.” 

“Certainly; but she did not know then ‘that he 
was in it.’ ” 

«And whois he, pray?” 

“He is an old lover of hers, whose conscience 
has suddenly become sensitive with regard to a 
former engagement of marriage. It seems he has 
found some employment at the South end, and so 
Ellen prefers a miserable shantee with Phelim 
O'’Neale to our domestic comforts.’’ 

“That is natural, I suppose. Well, Ellen is a 
good girl. Wemust make her up a ¢rousseau. 
Have any messages been left for me?”’ 

«Yes, several. There is Patrick Doolan says 
‘the masther must get him a better place nor that 
at the bakery.’ ” 

“The rascal'”’ said Alberry, but still good-hu- 
moredly, “I will set him at work ditching the 
meadow.” 

“Then Mr. Usher was here to apologize for not 
having finished your copying. He said he had 
been hindered by some vexatious- mistakes of 
Frank Headley’s. He is sorry to say that Frank 
grows more mistaken every day.” 

Alberry looked grave. 

“And last of all, the little fellow was here him- 
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self with a very disconsolate face, and expressed 
a wish to see you. He will come again in the 
morning.” 

“T shall be very much engaged in the morning. 
However, I must be at home to little Frank.” 

“Of course, ’’ said the lady, witha rather equivo- 
cal smile. 

She often smiled at her husband’s philanthropy, 
though she never went farther in words than to 
hint that he was ‘rather Quixotic, perhaps.” 
Truth to say, at this moment he was inclined to 
look at the subject through his wife’s spectacles. 

“If one could be sure of doing any good!” he 
murmured mentally. ‘There is Frank, now—I 
wonder what he wants of me. Even Carter ad- 
mits that heis less efficient thanformerly. Perhaps 
I noticed him too much at first, and yet I strove 
to avoid that error. He has a peculiar tempera- 
ment. There are always grave defects in these 
enthusiastic natures. if I am disappointed in 
him, I shall be almost tempted to let sin and 
misery take their own course in future.’’ 

Had Mr. Alberry spoken his thoughts aloud, 
they might have received the following reply:— 
“Once upon a time, a beautiful stream grew 
weary of watering the valley, and sank to rest in 
a silent pool, fragrant with water lilies. The foun- 
tain that had supplied it, sent forth its rejoicing 
waves in other directions, and left the slumbering 
streamlet to stagnation and miasma.”’ 

_ Such might have been the answer to his mus- 
ings, but no one was present except his lady, and 
she dealt not in any flimsy fables. 

The next morning Mr. A. was engaged in his 
study with several friends when little Frank was 
admitted. He looked thin, but his cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, and he trembled so much 
that he leaned unconsciously against a desk 
where a gentleman was writing. ‘Don’t shake 
the desk, my boy,”’ said the gentleman, some- 
what sharply. Frank removed so hastily as to 
throw down some valuable papers. As he knelt to 
gather them up, a few silent tears dropped unob- 
served upon the carpet. They were dried before 
Mr. A. saw his friends to the door, and returned 
with his overcoat and umbrella. 
said he, ‘‘I am very busy, as you see, but I will 
attend to your wishes. What did you want with 
me?”’ Seeing that Frank hesitated, he added, 
‘“‘You look as if you were ill. Is that the trouble? 
I must send Dr. Brown to see you.” ; 

“Oh, no, sir; I should be well enough if I could 
only sleep; but Mr. Usher is walking about all 
night, and doing such strange things that it wor- 
ries me dreadfully. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Do you mean that he walks in his sleep?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘You must make him ‘drink mandragora, 
said Mr. A., smiling; then, seeing that the boy 
looked puzzled, he added, ‘‘I mean we will try 
to find an opiate for both of you. And, in the 
meantime, remember always to do all you can 
for others, and claim as little from them in return 
as possible. It is the true secret of life, for all 
of us.”” There was a knock at the door, and 
Mr. A. added hastily, ‘You may go to the office 
now, Frank, and to sleep if aeatiee I will look 
in upon you to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came at last, though it seemed to 


:99 


“Now, Frank,”’ 


' linger painfully, and with it came Mr. A. in a 


; travelling costume. He found Frank alone in his 
room. 

«‘Areyou going away?’ asked the boy, eagerly. 

“Yes; Iam going to Philadelphia for a few 
weeks. I have been very much engaged this 
morning. but I reserved a few minutes for you. 
I had a long talk with Mr. Usher last evening, 
; and he says he is not addicted to sleep-walking. 
} He says he thinks you have very restless nights, 
;and bad dreams, and an excited imagination, 
doubtless.” 

“And you believed him!’’ said Frank, in great 
surprise. 

“I believe that you are ill, and must have rest 
and nursing. I have spoken to Mr. Carter about 
‘it, and he will see that you have everything that 
{is needful. You can always rely upon Mr. Car- 
‘ter. He is reserved, but very upright and kind- 
‘hearted. And, above all, my dear boy, learn as 
‘far as possible to rely upon yourself. Affectionate 
‘natures, like yours, are a little apt to be exact- 
‘ing. Ah, there is the coach. Good-bye, my 
‘lad. I shall not forget you.” And Mr. Alberry 
‘shook the passive hand of the boy, and he went 
on his way. 

«He is gone!”’ exclaimed Frank, bursting into 
passionate tears. ‘Gone, and he thinks ill of 
me! I wish I had not spoken to him. I thought 
{he would like it, but he did not. I might have 
; borne it, perhaps, or I might have spoken to Mr. 
‘Carter. I did not like to do so, but I might. 
‘Or I could have gone back to my old place, 
‘where I certainly suffered less; but life was aim- 
:less and hopeless there. I would rather die than 
‘that. What was it I read in the paper this 

morning? s 











«¢ «To waste the light of day, 
Night’s better beauty, feeling, fancy, thought, 
All that we have, and are, for this, for nought!’ 


“It was Willis who wrote that. I wonder if his 
i head ached as mine does. And then, what if I 
‘should die before he returns? I don’t think I 
‘should be much missed. I have not learned to 
be very useful. Mr. Usher says he has a ne- 
‘ phew at home that would suit the firm much bet- 
‘ter than I do. I dare say it is true, for I don’t 
think I have much practical talent.” There was 
a pause, during which he rather felt than thought. 
Then he resumed, “I see it all now. He was 
partly right, at least. I have been exacting, 
‘though I did not know it. He would not have 
used that word if he had known all, but it was 
true, notwithstanding. He has annoyances 
enough of his own, and I ought not to have added 
to them. Hereafter I will deserve his good 
opinion, and if I cannot win it, I will try to 
do without it.’”” He sank upon his knees, and 
murmured, weeping, ‘‘Heavenly Father, wilt 
Thou always bless Mr. Alberry, wherever he 
goes, and grant that he may be only misiaken, 
and not to blame, and then I won’t mind it. 
Keep him always from what is wrong, not on my 
account, but because it is unworthy of him.” 
The tears that flowed now, were not wholly bit- 
ter, and he soon forgot all his sorrows in a long 
and quiet sleep. 

It was the commencement of a very sickly 
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season, and Dr. Brown found little leisure to at- 
tend to Frank, for whom he wrote some trifling 

rescriptions. After some days, however, Mr. 

sher fell seriously ill, and again went home to 
his friends. His departure was better than medi- 
cine for the little patient that remained. And, 
after a time his letters announced that he had 
given up all idea of returning. His health was 
still imperfect, but he had become a superior 
clairvoyant and spirit-rapping medium, and was 
now willing to admit that he might have been a 
sonnambulist. Frank explained the facts to Mr. 
Carter, who said little, but treated him thereafter 
with marked consideration. 

Mr. Alberry’s absence lasted many weeks, and 
though he often wrote to the firm upon matters 
of business, none of his letters contained any al- 
lusion to little Frank. This silence cost our 
young friend some tears, but was perhaps of ser- 
vice tohim. He leaned not now on any outward 
aid. He performed his daily duties because the 
were duties, but it was pleasant to feel that he 
was thus fulfilling the wishes of one whose past 
kindness he could never forget, and for whom he 
felt always an affectionate reverence that was its 
own reward. Amid his trembling weakness was 
revealed a latent strength; amid his lonely sor- 
row awoke an abiding joy; the strength and joy 
of self-sacrifice. And when he thought of his 
employer, memory sketched with colors softened 
and subdued, the picture of a character so gifted, 
so enriched by culture and experience, yet tempt- 
ed and erring like his own. 

It was past midsummer when Mr. Alberry re- 
turned. He found Frank taller and thinner, but 
greatly improved. He grasped his hand cor- 
dially, saying as he did so, “My poor boy, I have 
heard all about it. I was misinformed, and I 
wronged you. Mr. Carter tells me that he has 
every reason to be satisfied with your conduct.’”’ 

“T am sorry I troubled you,” was the stam- 
nae reply of little Frank, but his heart was 


“I am glad to learn that you are improving in 
scholarship,”’ said Mr. A. smiling, ‘for I may 
perhaps be tempted again to enter public life, and 
when I am @ great man, you must be my private 


Frank tried to thank him, but the words would 
not come. He touched his lips to the hand that 
still kindly held his own, and the past was past 
for ever. And now that all is right once more, 
let us take leave of little Frank and his employer. 
The harmonies of his life are brief. They are 
beautiful birds of passage, the glitter of whose 
— wings points the pathway to a sunnier 
Cc. ie. - 


VIRTUE BETTER THAN RICHES. 

Seek virtue rather than riches. You may be 
sure to acquire the first; but cannot promise for 
the latter. No one can rob you of the first with- 
out your consent: you may be deprived of the latter 
a hundred ways. The first will gain you the es- 
teem of all good and wise men; the latter will get 
= flatterers enough; but not one real friend. 

first will abide by you for ever; the latter 
will leave you at death, to shiftas you can for 
eternity. 





Y {not control every thing. 














THE WILFUL GIRL. 
BY MISS C. M. TROWBRIDGE. 


Susan Benton was a little girl who dearly 
loved to have her own way. Very many of her 
acts were prompted solely by this motive. For 
instance, when she and ba cousin Sarah were 
playing together, if Sarah expressed a wish to 
play with their dolls, Susan would be sure to in- 
sist upon playing hide-and-seek. If Sarah had 
proposed playing hide-and-seek, Susan would 
certainly have proposed something else. If her 
brother George asked her to play in the house, 
she wanted to play in the yard; but if he asked 
her to play in the yard, she was sure to wish to 
play in the house. 

Her cousin Sarah and brother George usually 
gave up to her—for they found that it was easier 
to yield than to contend. But though she ge- 
nerally had her own way with them, she could 
Very many things 
crossed her will and wishes. It would rain when 
she gem wished it to be pleasant. School 
would keep when she had her heart set upon a 
holiday ; and berries would not always grow in 
the place where she went to look for them. 

Then, again, she often opposed her will to the 
will of her parents. She could not, indeed, do 
this directly, for her parents never permitted di- 
rect disobedience to their will. But it was won- 
derful in how many ways she contrived to show 
that she did not yield a cheerful obedience to 
their wishes; and that if she did not disobey 
them, it was not for the want of a will to do so. 
Sometimes she would show this by a sullen obe- 
dience to their commands, and sometimes by a 
tardy obedience. When she obeyed them, she 
would often contrive to take her own time for it, 
and do it in her own way. 

One morning her mother gave her a note, di- 
recting her to take it to her Uncle Smith’s, be- 
fore she went to school. Susan at once deter- 
mined to take her own time to carry the note. 
“Tt will not make any difference whether I on | 
it in the morning or at noon,” she said to herself; 
‘¢ so I will go with it when I return from school 
at noon.” 

Before the teacher closed the school at night, 
she informed her scholars that they would have a 
holiday the next day, as there would be no 
school. To none was this news more welcome 
than to Susan Benton. This holiday was the 
very thing she wished for just at this time. 
Nothing could have been more timely. Her 
uncle Allen, who lived about three miles from 
the village, had a very large and nice peach or- 
chard, and the hes were now just in their 

rime. If school did not keep, she had no doubt 

t she could persuade her father and mother to 
go out there, and take George and herself. Full 
of this scheme, she hastened home. 

«Oh, mother!” said she, as soon as she en- 
tered the house, ‘“‘I have such good news.— 
School does not keep to-morrow. It will be just 
the time for us to go out to uncle Allen’s, and 
get some of those nice peaches. You know you 
almost promised them that you would come in 
peach-time, an? vow you will go to-morrow, 
won’t you ?” 
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‘«‘ We will see about it, my dear,” was her great deal to know who her mother meant by we, 
mother’s reply. {but she dared not ask. She did not enjoy the 
««She does not say that we shall not go, and I) holiday very much. It was not a very pleasing 
know by her looks that she means to go,” thought ; reflection that she should have been at her uncle 
Susan. ‘‘ How fortunate it is there is no school) Allen’s, eating peaches, had not her own wilful- 
to-morrow.” And in her joy, she almost fancied | ness prevented it. She would have given almost 
that the large and tempting peaches were even ; any thing to know what persons were repre- 
now touching her lips. ) sented by that little personal pronoun, first per- 
She now ran out to meet George, who was just | son, plural number, which her mother had used. 
returning from school, for Susan had reached Who did her mother mean by we? Was it her 
home before him, in her eager haste to inform) father and mother only ? or were herself and 
her mother that there would be no school the | George included? But her mother preserved a 
next day, and obtain a promise of going to uncle} total silence on the subject, neither alluding to 





Allen’s. ‘‘ We are going to uncle Allen’s to- } 
morrow, George,’’ said she. 

«‘How do you know we are—has mother said 
so ?’’ asked George. 

“Not exactly; but she has said that she} 
would see about it, and I know she means to go.”’} 

Susan now flew up to her room to see if the } 
things she wished to wear the next day were all } 
in order. Having ascertained that they were, } 
she next went to the window to see how near } 
the sun was down; for in her impatience it} 
seemed as if she could not wait for the dull to- } 


2 


| good 


their intended visit on the morrow, or to her own 
disobedience. As the day advanced, Susan grew 
more fearful that this silence did not forbode any 


Just at night, her mother said to her, “I wish 
you to leave this package with Mrs. D.,on your 
way to school to-morrow.” 

usan’s eyes filled with tears, and she could 
hardly speak; but she made out to say, “I 
thought you were going to uncle Allen’s to- 
morrow.’ 

‘‘ Your father, and myself. and George are 


day to be gone, and the bright to-morrow to) going,” her mother replied, ‘‘ but you are going 





come. 

As she looked out, she saw John, the boy who 
lived with her uncle Smith, approaching the 
house. ‘‘I wonder what John has come for ?” 
she thought, and away she flew down stairs to 
find out. She met John at the door, who gave 
her a note, saying it was for her mother. Susan 
took the note to her mother, and watched her 
while she was reading it. She thought her 
mother looked very sober, as if something was 
wrong, while reading the note.- 

When she had done reading it, she looked up 
to Susan, and asked, * did you not carry the note 
to your aunt Smith this morning before school ?”’ 

mn turned very red, and stammered out 
that she did not carry the note until noon, for she 
did not suppose it would make any difference. 

“TI directed you to carry it in the morning,” 
her mother replied ; “and I should think it made 
a great deal of difference whether you obeyedme or 
not. If you had obeyed me, you would have 
gone to your uncle Allen’s to-morrow ; but now, 
you cannot go. Your teacher informed me yes- 
terday that there would be no school to-morrow, 
so I wrote a note to your aunt Smith to know if 
it would be convenient for them to go with us to 
your uncle Allen’s to-morrow. Your aunt has 
written me that they might have gone, if they 
had received my note in the morning, but they 
did not receive it until noon; and before that 
time, they had made an engagement which would 
prevent them going to-morrow.” 

Susan wanted to ask if they could not go 
without her uncle and aunt, but she felt so guilty 
and ashamed of her own conduct, that it was 
sometime before she could summon courage ; but 
she wanted to go so much, that she at last ven- 
tured to ask the question. 

Her mother replied, «No. We have engaged 
to go together, and we shall not go without them. 
Your uncle and aunt will go day after to-morrow, 
and we shall go with them.” 

said no more. She would have given a 


to school. I do not know how much you will 
learn by going; but if you should learn to be 
} less wilful and set upon having your own way, it 
will be the best lesson you ever learned.” 

Susan burst into tears, and begged, and plead 
hard to be forgiven and permitted to go, but it 
was all of no avail. Her parents, who had often 
been pained by her wilfulness, felt the necessity 
of giving her a lesson that she would not soon 
forget ; and though their own hearts pleaded for 
her even harder than Susan pleaded for herself, 
they remained firm. 


ADVENTURES OF LADIES. 


A Dublin paper gives an interesting account of 
a female emigrant to the Australian diggings, 
from which we make an extract or two. This 
heroine, accompanied by her brother, left for that 
land of promise, and dns writes to one of her 
acquaintances at home:— 

“I cut my hair into a very masculine fashion; 
I purchased a broad felt hat, a sort of tunic of 
coarse blue cloth, trousers to conform, boots of a 
miner, and thus, parting with my sex for a sea- 
son (I hoped a better one), behold me an accom- 
plished candidate for mining operations. Our 
tent is pitched on the side of as pretty a valley 
as you could wish to visit. I have for myself a 
sort of ‘supplementary canvas chamber,’ in 
which I sleep, cook, wash clothes—that is, my 
own and Frank’s—and keep watch and ward 
over heaps of gold dust and ‘nuggets,’ the sight 
and touch of which inspirit me when I grow 
dull, which I seldom do, for I have constant 
‘droppers in,’ and, to own the truth, even in my 
palmiest days, I never was treated with greater 
courtesy or respect. Of course, my sex is gene- 
rally known. I am called ‘Mr. Harry’ (an ab- 
breviation of Harriet), but no one intrudes the 
more on that account. In fact, I have become & 
‘necessity,’ as Tam always ready to do a good 
turn, the great secret after all of special success; 
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and I never refuse to oblige a ‘neighbor,’ be the} that suited him; and in ten minutes, having 
trouble what it may. The consequences are} made up his bundle, he made the gentleman a 
pleasant enough. Many a ‘nugget’ is thrust on} low bow and decamped. But the gentleman 


me whether I will or no, in return for cooking a 


} 


had the use of his hand, and had not been idle; 


pudding or darning a shirt, and if all the cooks) he had taken an exact likeness of the thief with 
and seamstresses in the world were as splendidly } the pencil; and, on the servant’s returning soon 
d as I am, the ‘Song of the Shirt’ would never ; after, he despatched him immediately to Bow 


ve been written, at all events. 

“My own hoard amounts now to about ten 
pounds of gold, and, if I go on accumulating, 
even the richest heiress in my family in former 
days will be left immeasurably behind. Some- 
times, when we have a few idle hours, I accom- 
pany Frank and his comrades to the diggings, and 
it is a rare thing to watch the avidity with which 
every ‘bucket’ is raised, washed, examined and 
commented upon. Wild the life is, certainly, 
but full of excitement and hope; and, strange as 
it is, I almost fear to tell you that I do not wish 
it to end! You can hardly conceive what a merry 
company gather together in our tent every even- 
ing, or how pleasantly the hours pass. Tea and 
coffee we have in plenty, for every one brings a 
hoard, and milk we manage to obtain, for among 


us we have imported two cows, which cost us} 


about £50 each, but that is a mere trifle. Cake 
of various. kinds I manufacture, thanks to old 
Betsey D—— for teaching me; and as for liquor, 
we sometimes have a little wine, brandy, or ar- 
rack, and sometimes not. And then we dance 
to the music of a German flute, played by a real 
German, or we sing pieces and quartettes, or 
talk of Moore, Byron, Burns, Goethe, ‘Shaks- 
peare and the musical glasses,’ &c., until mid- 
night, and sometimes long after it. As to 
suitors, I have them in plenty, and not despi- 
cable ones, either, I assure you.” 


A ROGUE OUTWITTED.- 


A curious instance occurred in London, not 
long ago, in which a rascal was outwitted. A 
bachelor gentleman, who was a very superior 
draughtsman and caricaturist, was laid up in his 
apartments with gout in both feet. He could 
not move, but was wheeled in his chair in and 
out of his sitting-room. A well-known vagabond, 
ascertaining the fact, watched till his servant 
was sent upon a message. The area door com- 
municated with the kitchen, through which the 
vagabond entered, and walked up stairs, where, 
as he expected, he found the gentleman quite 
alone and helpless. 

«J am sorry to see you in such a situation,” 
said the rogue; ‘“you cannot move, and the ser- 
vant is out.” 

The gentleman started. 

“It is excessively careless to leave yourself so 
exposed; for, behold the consequences! I take 
the liberty of removing this watch and seals off 
the table, and putting them in my own pocket; 
and as I perceive your keys are here, I shall un- 
lock these drawers, and see what suits my pur- 





‘‘Pray, help yourself,” replied the gentleman, 
who was aware that he could no nothing to pre- 
vent him. 

The rogue did so, accordingly. He found the 
plate in the side-board, and many other things 








street with the drawing, and an account of what 
had happened. The likeness was so good that 
the man was immediately identified by the run- 
ners, and was captured before he had time to 
dispose of a single article. He was brought to 
the gentleman two hours afterward, identified, 
the property on him sworn to, and in six weeks 
was on his way to Botany Bay. 


FLOWERS. 


In the palmy days of Athenian refinement and 
Roman luxury, flowers were used not only as 
personal adornments, and necessary signs and 
accompaniments of festivity and merry-making; 
but they were essential to religion, and decked 
the altars, crowned the priests, and filleted the 
heads of the victims to be sacrificed, from the 
Bacchanalian goat to the milk-white bull that 
bled in honor of Jupiter. 

They were dedicated to the gods, and statues 
were crowned with them. Hence Venus is some- 
times represented wearing roses, while Juno 
holds a lily in her hand; and the antique Ceres, 
in the gallery of the Louvre, has her hair braided 
with corn-poppies and bearded wheat. With 
the people themselves, wreaths were in daily re- 
quisition, and persons made a livelihood by 
manufacturing them. Every occasion had its 
characteristic chaplet, and every diner-out one of 
a different design. The exquisite could run 
through each shade of color that suited his com- 
plexion; the wit (for each wreath was supposed 
to impregnate the wearer’s brain with the quali- 
ties of the plant that composed it) might quicken 
his with bays; the scholarly gentleman be con- 
tent, like the bachelor Horace, with myrtle; and 
the gay bind rosy fillets on his brow. The bride 
had her crown, and the corpse its garland; nei- 
ther of which customs are yet extinct in all the 
districts of those classic regions. In Italy, we 
read that mothers still twine chaplets of the blue 
flowering periwinkle on the foreheads of their 
dead infants; and at the wedding ceremony of 
modern Greeks, the priest is supplied with a gar- 
land of lilies, and another of ears of corn, which 
he places on the heads of the bride and bride- 

m, as emblems of purity and abundance. 
avernier and other Oriental travellers inform us 
that flowers have been, and are still used as na- 
tural ornaments in the dark tresses of Indian 
maids; and Moore tells us that the appearance of 
the blossoms of the gold-colored campac on their 
black hair has supplied the Sanscrit poets with 
many elegant allusions. 

Even the forest children of our country are not 
without an instinct of their beauty, and consider- 
able skill in imitating them; some of the most 
perfect feather flowers are made by the savages 
of South America from the brilliant plumage of 
their birds, the colors of which have all the viva- 
city of floral dyes; and, as they never fade, they 
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in this particular excel those manufactured by! rich in my husband; rich in my children ; rich 
the nuns in Spain and Portugal, who tint the} in my cottage home, which our industry has 
feathers artificially. made tasteful and comfortable; I am rich in 
The use of artificial flowers was introduced } mental wealth, for we have a great many valu- 
into England during the reign of Edward IIL.,} able books, and they have been well read by us 
whose beautiful wife, Philippa of Hainault, with} all. I am rich in the white roses that clamber 
the ladies of her court, courageously threw off} over the walls apogee and peep with breaths of 
the hideous head gear of the period, and, with no } incense through the windows ; rich in the golden 
other addition than a chaplet of flowers, allowed} sunshine; rich in nature; rich in the calm 
their hair to ornament their faces. This fashion thoughts which visit all, who, with thankful, 
of wearing flowers in the hair does not appear, } contented hearts look upwards and say with the 
however, to have become general in France till } poet : 
1367, and then Queen Philippa was in her grave. «< «Praise to our Father God, 


High praise in solemn lay, 
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Alike for what His hand doth give, 
eae And what it takes away.’ ” 
‘‘T wish, mamma,” said Ella Harrison, ‘‘ that; «+ But if we had more,” said Ella, “‘ you wotlld 
we were rich, like the Goldacres. It is so dis-} haye more to be thankful for.” 
agreeable living in a small house with only four; «I have all that my Heavenly Father has seen 
rooms in it. If we were only rich I should be} fit to give me, and that is enough. Think how 
satisfied.” many have less than we have. Think of the 
Mrs. Harrison, a sweet-looking, middle-aged } poor in the back woods of Canada, about whom 
lady, who sat in one corner of the room, with} we have just been reading in Mrs. Moodie’s 
her youngest child, a rosy-cheeked, curly-headed } valuable work—those who have little or nothing 
little fellow of four years, asleep on her lap,} with which to supply the demands of hunger 














tiful face of her daughter. 


looked up with a mournful smile into the re 


‘‘ Thousands, my dear child,” she said, “ are} 
at this moment breathing a similar wish. Is it} 
gratified ? } 
What a happy world we should have! Don’t you} 


not a great pity their wishes cannot be 


think we should ?”’ 


There was a slight accent of irony in Mrs. } 
Harrison’s tone, and Ella instantly perceived it. | 
“Tt seems to me, mamma, that every rich) 
rson might be happy if they only would; but} 
presume you are about to point me out to the} 
Smiths, who are the wealthiest, and still the} correct idea of God and Heaven. 


through these interminable winters; think of 
the thousands in cities, who‘are stowed in cel- 
lars and back rooms and garrets, and bat- 
haunted places, who seldom breathe the fresh 
air, or see glad sunshine—think of the poor Irish 
who a short while ago were starving to death, 
gasping with their dying breaths, ‘ Give me 
three grains of corn! Only three grains !’— 
Think of the millions in ‘Africa and Asia, who 
are living in mental and moral degradation, of 
which we can hardly form any conception—with- 
out Bible — without civilization—without any 
Contrast 


most miserable of all our acquaintances. But} with these human beings our own happy lot, and 


really, my dear mother, if we were rich, wars 


you think that we should be very happy-?”’ 

“T am very rich, and very 
Mrs. H., with aself-satisfied air. ‘<I knowof none} 
in theworld with whom I would exchange places.”’ } 

Ella dropped her crotchet-work into her lap, 
and looked with surprise into her mother’s face. 

“ We rich !”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, how do 
you make that out? Wouldn’t you exchange 
places with the Goldacres, who live in a perfect 
palace, and who have hosts of servants, and who| 
dress in silks and satins every day ?”’ 

* No; I-would not exchange places with Mrs. 
Goldacre,”’ said Mrs. H., «for if I did, I should 
have to resign you and Nelly and your dear 
father, and my brave little Tommy, who is 
sleeping so sweetly here in my lap.’ 

‘«¢ Oh, I did not mean that at all,” said Ella; «I 
did not mean that you, individually, should make 
the exchange. I meant that the whole family 
should share in it. Would you not be willing to 
have papa take Mr. Goldacre’s property, and 
have him take ours ?”’ 

Mrs. Harrison shook her head. 

‘Why not, mamma? It seems to me that 
you are very unreasonable.” 

“If we had their riches, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. H., “ we might fall into sin, and sin brings 
misery. As I before told you, I already con- 
sider myself very rich. I am rich in my health ; 





acknowledge yourself to be deeply ungrateful. 
Instead of being thankful for what you have, 


happy, too,” said} you are murmuring because your portion is not 


larger. You did not order the circumstances of 
your birth ; you might have been born on heathen 
ground, or amid the beggars of surfeited Paris 
or London.” 

“ That is true,” said Ella; “I never thought 
of that before.” 

«* My dear child,” said Mrs. Harrison, arising 
and depositing her burden in the cradle, “our 
happiness does not depend upon external circum- 
stances, It lies beyond these in a great degree, 
if not altogether. But the world is slow in 
learning this fact. Multitudes think as you do, 
that it is an attendant upon wealth—upon fame— 
upon position in society; but if their wishes 
could be gratified, they would doubtless, in almost 
all instances, find that they had mistaken its 
nature entirely. It comes to those who with 
grateful hearts take what their Father has ap- 
pointed them, looking beyond the mists and sha- 
dows of Time into the clear sunlight of Eternity. 
It comes to those who forget self, and look to.the 
welfare of others—who scorn the wrong and ad- 
here firmly to the right, never pausing to weigh 
results in the nice scales of self-interest and 
worldly pride—it sits a guest at the humblest 
board, if Heaven-born Charity prevails.’? — 
Georgia Family Visiter. 
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A year or two since, a Mr. B—— was elected 
to represent the town of Shelburne, New Hamp- 
Shire, in the Legislature. He was a plain old 
farmer, full of sound sense, and ready for any 
zeal work that was needed. When he made his 
appearance at the State House, it must be con- 
fessed that his ‘out ensemble was anything but 
fashionable. His hat was a perfect relic of anti- 

uity—his coarse frock and trowsers of genuine 

apple-gray home-spun—his shirt-bosom the pro- 
duct of his wife’s own loom, and his boots of the 
thickest and most substantial cow-hide. 

As Mr. B—— entered the lobby, there were 
several young ‘‘members”’ standing about the fire, 
and supposing the new-comer to be only a visitor, 
they merely cast a glance at his weather-browned 
face, turned up their noses at his verdant look, 
and then continued their conversation. 

- took a seat near the stove. 
: “No room here for visitors,” said one of the 
i ts. 

«QO, I’m a member.” 

“You a member?” uttered the first speaker 

‘Sartain,” responded B——, in a mild tone. 

*¢Where from?” 

¢‘Shelburne.”’ 

“Well,” said a fashionably-dressed ““member,”’ 
with a disdainful look at the rough, coarse dress 
of the farmer, ‘‘havn’t the folks in Shelburne got 
anybody else to send here?”’ 

“‘O, as for that matter,’’ returned Mr. B——, 
with perfect good-nature, ‘‘I s’pose there’s a good 
many men there that knows mor’n I do, but they 
hain’t any of ’em got any clothes that’s fit to wear!” 

The fledglings were floored, and before the 
session closed they found that the «member from 
Shelburne”’ could see through a question as far 
as they could see around it.—New York Spirit of 
the Times. 


At the last sitting of the Cork Assizes, a case 
was brought before the Court in which the prin- 
cipal witness for the defence was a tanner, well- 
known in the surrounding country by the soubri- 
quet of ‘Crazy Pat.’ 

Upon ‘‘Crazy Pat” being called upon for his 
evidence, the attorney for the prosecution exerted 
to the utmost extent his knowledge of legal 
chicanery, in the endeavor to force the witness 
into some slight inconsistency, upon which he 
might build a ‘‘point;”’ but he was excessively an- 
noyed to find that ‘Crazy Pat’s’’ evidence was 
consistent throughout. 

Perceiving that acute questioning failed to an- 
swer his p , the disciple of Coke and Black- 
stone betook himself to that oftentimes successful 
resource of lawyers—ridicule. 


‘‘What did you say your name was?’’ he in- 


quired flippantly. 
“Folks call me Crazy Pat, but—— ” 
“Orazy Pat, eh? A very euphonious title; 


quite romantic, eh?’’ 

“Romantic or not, sur, it wudn’t bea bad idea 
if the Parliament wud give it to yourself, an’ lave 
me to chuse another.” 

This caused a slight laugh in the court-room, 
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at the attorney, as much as to say, ‘You have 
our match now.” 

«And what did you say your trade was?” con- 
‘tinued the disconcerted barrister, With an angry 
‘look at the witness. 

“I’m a tanner, sur.” 

“A tanner, eh! And how long do you think it 
would take you to tan an ox-hide.” 

‘‘Well, sur, since it sames to be very important 
fur ye to know, it’s myself that'll jist tell ye— 
that’s intirely owin’ to circumstances, intirely.” 

“Did you ever tan the hide of an ass?” 

“An ass? No, sur; but if you'll just step down 
the lane, afther the Coort, 1 ll give ye physical 
‘demonstration that I cud tan the hide of an ass in 
the shortest end of three minutes.” 

The unexpected reply of the witness, brought 
forth roars of laughter, in which the Bench hearti- 
ly joined; whilst the baffled attorney, blushing to 
the eyes, hastily informed ‘‘Crazy Pat’’ that he 
was no longer required. 


Mr. Poynder, the brother of the Treasurer of 
Christ’s Hospital, brought home from Newfound- 
land, a dog. a native of that country. This ani- 
mal had established a strong claim on his mas- 
ter’s affection, from the circumstance of his having 
twice saved his life by his sagacity in finding the 
{ road home, when Mr. Poynder had lost his wa 
{in snow-storms, many miles from shelter. He 
‘had also swam more than three miles to gain the 

ship, after his master had embarked for England, 
‘and determined to leave the animal to the care of 
‘friends at Newfoundland. Mr. Poynder landed 
‘at Blackwell, and took the dog in a coach to his 
father’s house in Clapham. He was there placed 
in a stable, which he did not leave until the second 
day after his arrival, when he accompanied his 
master in a coach to Christ’s Hospital. He left 
the coach in Newgate street, and proceeded 
through the ge leading to the treasurer’s 
house; not being able to gain admission at the 
garden-entrance, Mr. Poynder went round to the 
front door, and thinks he left the dog at the gar- 
den entrance, for he did not recollect seeing him 
afterwards. In the hurry and excitement of 
meeting his friends, he fora few minutes forgot 
his dog, but the moment he recollected himself he 
went in search of him. He was nowhere to be 
seen, and his master hastened to prepare his de- 
scription, and to offer a reward in the public pa- 
pers. Early, however, next morning, a letter ar- 
rived from the captain of the ship in which Mr. 
Poynder had sailed from Newfoundland, inform- 
ing him that the dog was safe on board, having 
swam to the vessel early on the previous day. By 
| comparing the time on which he arrived with that 
}on which he was‘ missing, it appeared that he 
} must have gone directly through the city from 
Christ’s Hospital to Wapping, where he took to 
the water. 


A young lady, a native of Sydney, being asked 
if she should like to go to Britain, answered, that 
she should like to see to it, but not to live in 
it. On being pressed for her reason, she replied, 
“that from the great number of bad people sent 
out from thence, it must surely be a very wicked 




















and the presiding judge peeped over his spectacles } place to live in.” 
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A car, full of passengers, recently passed over 
the Western railroad, in which occurred a simple 
but touching scene, worthy of record. One of 
the passengers was a woman, carrying in her 
arms a child who annoyed every one by its petu- 
lance and cries. Mile after mile the passengers 
bore the infliction of its noise, which rather in- 
creased than diminished, until at last it became 
furious, and the passengers nearly so. There were 
open complaints, and one man shouted, ‘‘Take 
the child out.” 

The train stopped at a station, when an old 
gentleman arose, and made the simple statement 
that the father of the child had died recently, 
away from home; that the mother had been on a 
visit to her friends, and had died while on the 
visit; that her dead body was on board the train, 
and that the child was in the arms of a woman 
who was a stranger to it. It was enough. There 
was a tear in nearly every eye, and all were 
melted into pity and patience. All selfishness 
was lost in thinking of the desolation of the poor 
little wanderer, who would have found a warm 
welcome in hands that a moment before would 
almost have visited it with a blow.—Spring/field 
Republican. 


“Tt is dangerous to attack a bison on foot,” ob- 
served a traveller to the author of ‘The Shoe and 
Canoe.” “I had to do it once, and paid very 
dearly for it. It was in the time of snow. I 
crept up to the animal on all fours and fired, 
wounding him desperately; but still he was able 
to reach me. I did not run; that the hunter never 
does, as it would be almost certain destruction. 
I lay down motionless, and the bull seemed to 
doubt whether the death-like object before him 
was his enemy. So after staring about a bit he 
lay down, with his bleeding mouth and deep sunk 
glaring eyes close to mine, breath to breath, eye 
to eye, ay, and for some hours. At length, feel- 
ing that my limbs were freezing and stiffening, I 
was meditating the desperate step of making a 
run for it, when an Indian boy came in sight, 
dancing and caroling on a snowy knoll. The bull 
saw him, got up, and staggered and floundered to 
him, as well as he could, as his true‘enemy. The 
boy, perceiving his danger, jumped into a snow- 
drift, and the bull could not find him, although 
he searched diligently, and with many a groan. 
There the boy remained till night. For myself I 
managed to crawl to the fort. Next morning the 
bull was found dead three hundred yards from the 
snow-drift.” 

In the translation of the works of Sadi, just 
made by Mr. Eastwick, we find a story upon 
which history has been little more than a beau- 
tiful commentary. ‘ They relate that once, du- 
ring a hunting expedition, they were preparing 
for Nushervan the Just, some game, as roast 
meat. There was no salt, and they dispatched a 
slave to the village to bring some. Nushervan } 
said, ‘ Pay for the salt you take, in order that it 
may not me a custom, and the village be 
ruined.’ They said, ‘ What harm will this little 
quantity do?’ He replied, ‘The origin of in- 
justice in the world was at first small, but every 
one that came added to it, until it reached its 
present magnitude.’ ”’ 





The day on which a forged note was presented 
at the Bank of England, forms a memorable era 
in its history. For sixty-four years the establish- 
ment had circulated its paper with freedom; and, 
during this ee no attempt had been made to 
imitate it. He who takes the initiative in a new 
line of wrong-doing, has more than the simple act 
to answer for; and to Richard William Vaughan, 
a Stafford linen-draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led the van in this new phase 
of crime, in the year 1758. The records of his 
life do not show want, beggary, or starvation 
urging him, but a simple desire to seem greater 
than he was. By one of the artists employed, 
and there were several engaged on different parts 
of the notes, the discovery was made. The crimi- 
nal had filled up to the number of twenty, and 
deposited them in the hands of a young lady to 
whom he was attached, as a proof of his wealth, 
There is no calculating how much longer bank- 
notes might have been free from imitation, had 
this man not shown with what case they might be 
counterfeited. From this period forged notes ber 
came common. 


Mrs. Montgomery was the only—the mother- 
less—daughter of the stern General Campbell, 
who early installed her into the duties of house- 
keeper, and expected this giddy puss to give in 
her accounts with the precision of a Mrs. Deco- 
rum; but it sometimes happened that, in setting 
down the articles purchased, and their prices, she 
put the ‘‘cart before the horse;” her gruff papa 
never lectured her verbally, but wrote his remarks 
on the margin of the paper, and returned it for 
correction. One such instance was as follows:— 
«General Campbell thinks five-and-sixpence ex- 
ceedingly dear for parsley.” Henrietta instantly 
saw her mistake; but, instead of formally recti- 
fying it, wrote against the next item—‘Miss 
Campbell thinks two-pence-halfpenny excessively 
cheap for fowls;” and sent it back to her father. 


One of the three letters written by the Duke of 
Wellington from the field of Waterloo was a brief 
note, which having enumerated some who had 
fallen, ended thus emphatically:—“J have escaped 
unhurt; the finger of Providence was on me.” 
What the impulse was which dictated these ex- 
traordinary words, we leave to the opinion of 
those whoreadthem. . . . When the dread- 
ful fight was over, the Duke’s feelings, so long 
kept at the highest tension, gave way, and, as he 

e amid the groans of the wounded and the 
reeking carnage, and heard the rout of the van- 
quished and the shouts of the victors, fainter and 
fainter through the gloom of night, he wept, and 
soon after wrote the words above quoted from his 
letter. 


When Dancourt, the playwright, produced a 
new piece, if it were unsuccessful, to console him- 
self, he would sup with a few friends at a tavern 
near the theatre, known by the sign of the Cat 
and Pipes. One morning, after the rehearsal of 
a comedy, which was to be performed for the first 
time that evening, he asked one of his daughters, 
not ten years of age, how she liked the piece. 
“Oh, papa,” replied the girl, ‘you'll sup at the 
Cat and Pipes to-night.” 
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A gentleman, one Sunday morning, was ate | CouraGE IN A Birp.—About two months ago, 
tracted to watch a young country girl on the high- | on descending the hill from Stock-cross, a weasel, 
road from the village to the church, by observing | with a mouse in his mouth, was seen crossing the 
that she looked hither and thither, this way and | road, closely pursued by a robin, which frequently 
that, upon the road, as if she had lost her thimble. | darted on the weasel, uttering shrill notes of de- 

_ The bells were settling for prayers, and there was | fiance. The weasel turned many times, and at 
no one visible on the road except the girl and the last, on reaching the grass on the roadside, it 
gentleman, who recognised in her the errand-maid | dropped its prey and went back some paces to 
of a neighboring farmer. ‘‘What are you looking | attack the robin. This was avoided by the bird 
for, my girl?’’ asked the gentleman, as the damsel | rising in flight, and immediately darting to the 
continued to pore along the dusty road. She/side of the mouse, whose cries of distress had 
answered gravely: ‘Sir, I’m looking to see if my | doubtless attracted and excited its sympathy. 
master be gone to church.”” Now her master had ; Before the observer could reach the spot, the 
a wooden leg. weasel had again seized the mouse, and retreated 


Scott is'known to have profited much by Con- with it into a hole in the adjoining bank, the 








{ 


stable’s bibliographical knowledge, which was ; 
very extensive. The latter christened “Kenil- | 
worth,” which Scott named “Cumnor Hall.” } 
John Ballantyne objected to the former title, and ; 
told Constable the result would be “something | 
worthy of the kennel;’’ but the result proved the ; 
reverse. Mr. Cadell relates that Constable’s 


vanity boiled over so much at this time, on having 


mouse being either paralyzed with fear, or too se- 
verely injured to avail itself of the chivalrous in- 
terposition of its feathered friend. Tho bird, re- 
gardless of the presence of the witness, or trusting 
to his aid, continued for some to flit rapidly from 
bough to bough on the hedge-row, making the 
most plaintive outcries.— English paper. 


PLAIN MEN, nay, even ugly little fellows, have 


his suggestions gone into, that, in his high moods, | met with tolerable success among the fair.— 
he used to stalk up and down his room, and ex- } Wilkes’s challenge to Lord Townshend is well 
claim, “By Jove, I am all but the author of the ; known: “Your Lordship is one of the handsomest 
Waverley Novels!” men in the kingdom, and I am one of the ugliest; 

An astrologer foretold the death of a lady whom i yet, give me but half an hour’s start, and I will 
Louis XI. passionately loved. She did, in fact, | enter the lists against you with any woman you 
die; and the King imagined that the prediction of | choose to name, because you will omit attentions, 
the astrologer was the cause of it. He sent for {on account of your fine exterior, which I shall 
the man, intending to have him thrown through ; double, on account of my plain one.” He used 
the window, as a punishment. ‘Tell me, thou } to say that it took him half an hour just to talk 
who pretendest to be so clever and learned a man, | #way his face. He was so exceedingly ugly, that 
what thy fate will be?” The soothsayer, who | @ lottery office-keeper once offered him ten guineas 


ted the intrigues of the Prince, and knew 
his foible, replied: ‘Sire, I foresee that I shall 
die three days before your Majesty.” The King 
_— him, and was careful of the astrologer’s 

e. 

It is related that Rubens caused a remarkably 
fine and powerful lion to be brought to his house, 
in order to study him in every variety of attitude. 
One day, Rubens observing the lion yawn, was 
so pleased with this action that he wished to paint 
it, and he desired the keeper to tickle the animal 
under the chin, to make him repeatedly open his 
jaws; at length the lion became savage at this 
treatment, and cast such furious glances at his 
keeper, that Rubens attended to his warning, and 
had the lion removed. The keeper is said to have 
been torn to pieces by the lion shortly afterwards; 
apparently, he had never forgotten the affront. 


“What a dear, good man that General Pierce 
must be,” observed Mrs. Partington; ‘‘the papers 
say his Cabinet are all to be confirmed on Mon- 
day. It’s pleasant to think that he will have 
Christian associates around him. Still I don’t 
know that it is best to have them all belong to 
one church.” And the old lady went to sleep 
while musing on so important a topic. 


A curiosity greater than any ever exhibited ' 
here, has just been discovered by a hitherto re- } 
8 ble inhabitant of this city. It is a man} 

t saw the saw that sawed the pine plank that | 
uced the dust by which a friend was enabled 

“plank down the dust.”” He has been caged. 





not to pass his window whilst the tickets were 
drawing, for fear of his bringing ill-luck upon the 
house. 


Tue Danpvy.—He is inconsolable over a soiled 
boot, and would be driven to distraction were he 
compelled to appear in tumbled linen. Original 
sin, with him, consists in not being born with a 
full. suit of the latest Parisian mode ; and the 
clearest proof of depravity as well as vulgarity, 
is wearing last year’s style. In fine, his soul is 
in his clothes; and when at last he goes down 
to that most unfashionable and undandified 
place, the house of the dead, a proper epitaph 
would be—“ Here lies all of him that could die ; 
the rest has gone—to the old clothes dealers.” 


M. de Talleyrand, having one day invited M. 
Denon, the celebrated traveller, to dine with him, 
told his wife to read the work of his guest, indi- 
cating its place in his library. Madame Talley- 
rand, unluckily, got hold, by mistake, of the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe,’’ which she ran 
over in great haste; and, at dinner. she began to 

uestion Denon about his shipwreck, his island, 
c., and, finally, about his man Friday! 

‘Pray, sir,” said a pron who had previously 
been the backmost of a crowd, to another who 
just joined it; ‘‘pray, sir, have the kindness not 
to press upon me; it is unnecessary, since there 
is no one behind to press upon you!” *‘But there 
may be presently,” said the other; ‘‘besides, sir, 
where’s the good of being in a crowd, if one 
mayn’t shove?”’ 
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' THE TWO INVALIDS. 
BY 7. 8 ARTHUR. 


The chamber in which the sick woman lay} 
was furnished with everything that taste could; 
desire, or comfort demand. Yet, from none of 
these elegant surroundings, came there an opiate 
for the weary spirit, or a balm to soothe the pain 
from which she suffered. With heavy eyes, con- 
tracted brow, and face almost as white as the 
lace-fringed pillow it pressed, canopied with rich 
curtains, she reclined, sighing away the weary 
hours, or giving voice to her discontent in fruit- 
less complainings. 

She was alone. A little while before, her at- 
tendant had left the room, taking with her a child, 
whose glad spirits—glad because admitted to his 
mother’s presence—had disturbed her. 

“Take him out,” she had said fretfully. 

«You must go back to the nursery, dear.” The 
attendant spoke kindly, as she stooped to lift the 
child in her arms. 

“No—no—no. I want to stay here. Do let 
me stay here, won’t you?” 

‘Mamma is sick, and you disturb her,” was 
answered. 

“Oh, no. I won’t disturb her. I'll be so 

” 


‘‘Why don’t you take him out at once?’’ ex- 
claimed the mother, in a harsh, excited voice. 
“It’s too much that I can’t have a little quiet! 
He’s made my head ache already. What does 
nurse mean by letting him come over here?” 

As the screaming child was borne from the 
room, the sick woman clasped her hands to her 
temples, murmuring— 

“My poor head! It was almost quiet; but now} 
it throbs as if every vein were ready to burst! } 
Why don’t they soothe that child!” 

But the child screamed on, and his voice came 
ringing upon her ears. Nurse was cross, and; 
took no pains to hush his cries; so the mother’s} 
special attendant remained, for some time, away 
from the sick chamber. By slow degrees she} 





invalid, as she entered the chamber. ‘(How could 
you be so careless in arranging the curtains!” 

A touch, and the sweet vision which had smiled 
all so vainly for the poor sufferer, was lost in 
shadows. There was a subdued light, and almost 
pulseless silence in the chamber. 

“Do take those flowers away; their odor is 
dreadful to me!” 

A beautiful bouquet of sweet flowers, sent by a 
sympathizing friend, was removed from the cham- 
ber. Half an hour afterwards—the attendant 
thought her sleeping—she exclaimed, 

“Oh, how that does worry me!” 

“What worries you, ma’am?” was kindly 
asked. 

“That doll on the mantle. It is entirely out of 
place here. I wish you would remove it. Oh, 
dear, dear! And that toilette glass—straighten 
it if you please. I can’t bear anything crooked. 
And there’s Mary’s Rigolette on the bureau; the 
careless child! She never puts anything away.” 

These little annoyances were removed, and the 
invalid was quiet again—externally quiet, but, 
within, all was fretfulness and mental pain. 

«There come the children from school,’’ she 
said, as the ringing of the door-bell and gay 
voices were heard below. ‘You must keep them 
from my room. I feel unusually nervous to-day, 
and my head aches badly.” 

Yet, even while she spoke, two little girls came 
bounding into the room, crying— 

“Oh, mother! Dear mother! We’ve got some- 
thing good to tell you. Miss Martin says we've 
been two of the best ——” 

The attendant’s imperative ‘“‘H-u-s-h!” and the 
mother’s hand waving towards the door, the mo- 
tion enforced by a frowning brow, were success- 
ful in silencing the pleased and excited children, 
who, without being permitted to tell the good 
news they had brought from school, and which 
they had fondly believed would prove so pleasant 
to their mother’s ears, were almost pushed from 
the chamber. 

No matter of surprise is it, that a quick revul- 
sion took place in their feelings. If the voice of 


succeeded in diverting the child’s mind from his} wrangling reached, soon after, the mother’s ears, 
disappointment; but, it was many minutes after; and pained her to the very soul, it lessened not 
his crying ceased, before he would consent to her} the pressure on her feelings to think, that a little 
leaving him. } self-denial on her part, a little forgetfulness of her 
In the mean time, the sun’s bright rays had} own feelings, and a thoughtfulness for them, 
found a small opening in one of the curtains that) would have prevented the unhappy discord. 
draped the windows, and commenced pouring in} And so the day passed, and when evenin 
a few pencils of light, which fell, in a bright spot,} brought her husband to her bed-side, his kin 
on a picture that hung against the wall; resting, ) enquiries were answered only by complainings— 
in fact, upon the fair forehead of a beautiful, complainings that made, from mental reactions, 
maiden, and giving a hue of life to the features. } bodily suffering the greater. For so long a time 
It was like a bit of fairy work—a touch, almost, | had this state of things existed, that her husband 
of enchantment. The eyes of the invalid were | was fast losing his wonted cheerfulness of temper. 
resting on this picture, as the magic change began | He was in no way indifferent to his wife’s condi- 
to take place. tion; few men, in fact, could have sympathized 
How the lovely vision, if it might so be called, | more deeply, or sought with more untiring assi- 
won her from thoughts of pain! Ah, if we could | duity to lighten the burden which ill-health had 
say so? Raising herself, she grasped the pendant laid upon her. But, in her case, thought was all 
tassel of the bell-rope, and rung with a violent | turned to self. It was like the blood flowin 
hand; then sunk down, with a groan, exhausted back, in congestion upon the heart, instead of dif- 
by the effort, shut her eyes, and buried her face | fusing itself, healthfully, over the system. 
in the pillow. Leaving the only half-comforted! Thus it went on—the invalid growing worse 
child, her attendant hastily obeyed the summons. | instead of better. Not a want was expressed, 
“The sun is blinding me!” said the unhappy ; that money did not supply; not a caprice or fancy 
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or appetite, which met not a proffered gratifica- | She rarely annoys me. A dear, good child—yet 
tion. But all availed not. Her worst disease ‘only a child, for whom only a mother can think 
was mental, having its origin in inordinate sel-! wisely. She rarely leaves my room that she 
fishness. It never came into her mind to deny | doesn’t get into some trouble; but my presence 
herself for the sake of others; to stifle her com- quickly restores the sunshine.”’ 

laints, lest they should pain the ears of her hus-{ The bell rings. There is a murmur of voices 

and, children or friends; to bear the weight of | below; and now, light feet come tripping up the 
suffering laid upon her with, at least, an effort at ‘stairs. The door opens, and two little girls en- 
cheerfulness. And so she became a burden to ‘ter, just from school. Does the sick mother put 








those who loved her. In her presence, the sweet 
voices of children were hushed, and smiles faded 
away. Nothing that was gay, or glad, or cheer- 
ful, came near her, that it did not instantly 
change into sobriety or sadness. 

Not verf far away from the beautiful home of 
this unhappy invalid, is another sufferer from ill 
health. We will look in upon her. The cham- 
ber is poorly furnished, containing scarcely an 
article, the absence of which would not have 
abridged the comfort of its occupant. We enter. 

What a light has come into those sunken eyes, 
and over that pale face! We take the thin, 
white hand. A touch of sadness is in our voice 
that will not be repressed, as we make enquiries 
about her health; but she answers cheerfully and 
hopefully. 

“Do you suffer pain?”’ 

“Yes; but mostly at night. All day long I 
find so much to interest me, and so many 
thoughts about my children to fill my mind, that 
I hardly find time to think of my own feelings. 
Care is a blessing.” 

With what a patient, heavenly smile this is 
said! How much of life’s true philosophy is 
contained in that closing sentence! Yes, care is 
a blessing. What countless thousands would, 
but for daily care, be unutterably miserable. 
And yet, we are ever trying to throw off care; to 
rise into positions where we will be free from ac- 
tion or duty. 

The voice of a child is now heard. It is crying. 

“Dear little Aggy! What can ail her?” says 
the mother, tenderly. And she inclines an ear, 
listening earnestly. The crying continues. 

“Poor child! Something is wrong with her. 
Won’t you open the door a moment?” 

The door is opened, and the sick mother calls 
the name of ‘‘Aggy”’ two or three times. But 
her voice is too feeble to reach the distant apart- 
ment. 

We second the mother’s wishes, and go for the 
grieving little one. 

“Mother wants Aggy.” 

What magic words! The crying has ceased 
instantly, and rainbow smiles are seen through 
falling tears. 

“Dear little dove! What has troubled it?” 
How tender and soothing and full of love is the 
voice that utters these words! We lift Aggy 
upon the bed. A moment, and her fresh warm 
cheek is close to the pale face of her mother; 
while her hand is nestling in her bosom. 

The smile that plays so beautifully over the 
invalid’s face, has already answered the question 
we were about to ask—“‘Will not the child dis- 
turb you?” But, our face has betrayed our 

dts, and she sa 


“I can’t bear to bes Aggy away from me. 


4 
‘ 


away with the clouds that passed from her dar- 





‘up her hand to enjoin silence? Does~she repel 
;them, by look or word? Oh, no. 

«Well, Mary—well, Anna?” she says, kindly. 

They bend over and kiss her gently and lovingly; 

i then speak modestly to the visitor. 

‘How do you feel, mother?” asks the oldest of 
i the two girls. ‘Does your head ache?” 
; Not now, dear. It ached a little while ago; 
{ but it is better now.” 

‘«“What made it ache, mother?” 


“Something troubled Aggy, and her crying 


sent a pain through my temples. But, it went 
ling little face.” 

««Why, she’s asleep, mother!”"!cxclaimed Anna. 

“So she is. Dear, little lamb! Asleep with a 
‘tear on her cheek. Turn her crib around, love, 
so that I can lay her in it.” 

“No, you musn’t lift her,” says Mary. “It 
will make your head ache.” And the elder of 





i the children lifts her baby-sister in her arms, 


“Did you say all your lessons correctly, this 
-—o now asks the mother. 


and carefully lays her in her crib. 


“I didn’t miss a word,” answers Mary. 

“Nor I,” says Anna. 

“I’m glad of it. It always does me good to 
know that you have said your lessons well. Now 
go and take a run in the yard for exercise.” 

The little girls leave the chamber, and soon 
their happy voices came ringing up from the 
yard. The sound is loud, the children in their 
m mood unconscious of the noise they make. 

“This is too loud. It will make your head 
ache,” we say, making a motion to rise, as if 
going to check the exuberance_of their spirits. 

“Qh, no,” is answered with a smile. ‘The 
happy voices of my children never disturb me. 
Were it the sound of wrangling, my weak head 
would throb instantly with pain. But this comes 
to me like music. They have been confined for 
hours in school, and health needs a reaction. 
Every buoyant laugh or glad exclamation ex- 
pands their lungs, quickens the blood in their 
veins, and gives a measure of health to mind as 
well as body. The knowledge of this brings to 
me a sense of pleasure; and it is better for me, 
therefore, that they should be gay and noisy for 
a time, after coming out of school, than it would 
be if they sat down quietly in the house, or 
moved about stealthily, speaking to each other in 
low tones lest I should be disturbed.” 

We could not say nay to this. It was true, 
because unselfish, philosophy. 

«‘Doesn’t that hammering annoy you?” we ask. 

«¢What hammering?” 

“In the new building over the way.” 

She listens a moment, and then answers— 

“Oh, no. I did not remark it until you spoke. 








Such things never disturb me, for the reason that 
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my mind is usually too much occupied Jo think | prepared to follow his fortunes, even though his 
of them. Though an invalid, and so weak that} old master thus undisguisedly sent him forth 
my hands are aimost useless, I never let my } ‘with all his imperfections on his head.” 
thoughts lie idle. A mother, with three children,} The drover, thinking that he had made a great 
has enough to occupy her mind usefully—and } bargain, treated the matter so lightly, that Brim- 
useful thoughts, you know, are antidotes to’ stone’s old owner had, at first, serious misgivings 
brooding melancholy, and not unfrequently to; for the result. Yielding, hoyrever, to the entrea- 
bodily pain. If I were to give way to weak-} ties of his wife, and listening to the man’s boast 
nesses—and I am not without temptations—T } that he had seen and used all sorts of cattle in his 
would soon be an unhappy, nervous, helpless; time, he concluded a bargain for a few young 
creature, a burden to myself and all around me.” cows; and, with a last injunction to be careful of 

“You need sympathy and strength from} the horse, finally bid the fellow farewell. The 
others,” we remark. latter sat in his saddle easily enough, and the 

«And I receive it in full measure,” is instantly } two four-footed friends, appearing perfectly con- 
replied. ‘Not because I demand it. It comes, ' tented with the change, moved on at the tail of 
the heart-offering of true affection. Poorly} the drove, at a slow trot. The farmer kept his 
would I repay my husband, children, and friends, | eye fixed on the strange cavalcade, until an inter- 
for the thousand kindnesses I receive at their | vening hill hid them from his sight, while his 
hands, by making home the gloomiest place on } sons, rejoicing to be rid of the horse at a stranger’s 
all the earth. Would it be any the heighter for } risk, went about their usual work, as before. It 
me, that I threw clouds over their spirits? Would} was a dark, December noon when they ‘ted 
they more truly sympathize with me, because I} from the three—the drover and his men Bee 
was for ever pouring complaints into their ears? ; to the herd on their way down the lane, and 
Oh, no. I try to make them forget that I suffer, } Brom, as mute as a mouse, leisurely keeping pace 
and, in their forgetfulness, I often find a sweet} behind. 


oblivion. I love them all too well to wish them? 
a moment’s sadness.” 

What a beautiful glow was on her pale counte- 
nance as she thus spoke! 

We turn from the home of this cheerful in- 
valid, with a lesson in our hearts not soon to be} 
forgotten. Ill health need not always bring} 
gloom to our dwellings. Suffering need not} 


always bend the thoughts painfully to self. The} 


body may waste, the hands fall nerveless to the 
side; yet the heart retain its greenness, and the 
mind its power to bless.—Lady’s Wreath. 


SECOND CHAPTER ON HORSES. ; 


BY H. MILNOR KLAPP. 





Tn the first chapter on horses, the reader will } 


The day wore on; the flail was laid aside; the 
cattle milked and foddered; the barn shut up for 
the night, and the family gathered at last round 
their evening meal. The conversation turned, of 
course, upon the great event of the day. Butone 
opinion was expressed about Brimstone, and this, 
it is almost needless to say, was the veritable one 
which had underwent no change from the days of 
his colthood; pane by that sooner or later, he 
would certainly break somebody’s neck. On the 
contrary, hardly one of the household but felt 
some sympathy for Brom. His pugnacious pro- 
pensities, always ridiculously manifested, and at- 
tended with but a spice of danger, compared with 
those of his unmitigated friend, had rather made 
him a favorite than otherwise. In fact, the only 
voice raised against his memory, was that of a 


remember an anecdote was related of a singular} crippled, cross old serving man, whom the ram, 


companionship which existed in the country of——, 
between a ram anda horse. This friendship, I 
am sorry to say, was suddenly and tragically 
brought to a close. The horse, as before men- 
tioned, was sold to an “‘up-country” drover, with 
a full understanding of the peculiarities of his dis- 
position. He was, however, both swift and pow- 
erful, and but for his ungovernable disposition, 
would have been a valuable beast. As it was, 
the drover was fairly told that his intractable 





temper entirely unfitted him for safe usage on the 
farm, and of the failure of all attempts to ‘“‘work 


on a chilly day, had unceremoniously hustled 
into the creek. 

The youngest boy had often ridden round the 
farm on Brom’s back, and now, in recounting his 
gifts and his battles, he loudly avowed his belief 
that the ram ag one pas pari | to be so re 
den again. ere appeared sm rospect 
this, however, and fr some slant Gaseaie 
on the subject, as the hour of rest approached, 
the male members of the family retired for the 
night. 

The mother having some matters of domestic 
economy to attend to, was the last stirring in the 


him down,” or otherwise subdue him. Especially A last : 
he was cautioned not to part the ram from the| house, and just as the owl, with its shrill ‘tu- 
horse, as long as he could conveniently keep them | whoo-o,” had thrice warned the good matron of 
together. the offence she was committing against thrift, in 

The man, who was of low-Dutch descent, } burning a light so long, and as she was in the act 
laughed in his stupid way at this idea, listening } of covering up the fire, a furious clattering of hoofs 
with seeming unconcern to the friendly warning. ; up the lane, followed by a tremendous crash and 
The horse, too, behaved quietly as a lamb during ; a heavy groan, proclaimed the occurrence of some 
the process of saddling and bridling, seeming by ) dreadful catastrophe. The men were up and out 
his very attitude to falsify the — of his cha-} in a moment, and a lantern having been lit in 
racter, as he stood churning his bit and pointing ; trembling haste—as the night was dark—upon 
his ears, as if hurt in his soul at the honest} entering the barn-yard, they found Brimstone 
farmer’s tory speech. The ram, too, pa-} lying on the ground, amid the wreck of the gate, 
tiegtly nibbled the grass at the side of his friend, i which it seemed he had fallen directly upon, in 
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attempting to clear. He made one struggle to 
rise as they approached, and gasping out his last 
breath, rolled over on his side, the blood gushing 
in torrents from his mouth and nostrils. The 
bridle was still on his head with the reins entire; 
but the saddle lay near the fence, the girth having 
given way in the last leap. 
arose, what had become of the rider? He was 
discovered lying senseless on a heap of old straw, 
at least twenty feet from the horse. His face was 
handsomely scratched, and he had a considerable 
smell of whiskey about his delicate person; but, 
after all, with the exception of a fractured arm, 
he had escaped wonderfully well. The ram re- 
turned home in the course of the night, and lived 
to a revered old age. ~After his death he was en- 
tombed by the boys on a hill-side facing the 
South, and his immense ‘horns hung up in the 
barn with patriarchal honors. 

‘Phe horse, when treated humanely, is some- 
times susceptible of strong attachment toman. In 
the East, among the Arabs of the desert, where 
the food of man and horse is in some measure the 
same, this is strikingly manifested. In this coun- 
try many instances are upon record where he has 
shown a remarkable affection for his master. I 
am, however, inclined to think that in most cases 
his fondness is particularly observable when the 
fire of his youth has passed, or in other words, 
“the generous steed” is more apt to give his sin- 
cere regard to his master after he has sown his 
wild oats. 

Every one remembers the affecting anecdote of 
Edmund Burke and his son’s old hunter; and one 


of the very best patterns of meekness, affection, 
and fidelity, which I ever recollect to have met 
with, was indelibly engraved upon my infant 
mind, in the person of a favorite horse of my fa- 


ther’s, pre-eminently called old Tom. I remem- 
ber once, when a mere child, escaping from the 
nursery to the stables, where Tom was patiently 
waiting for his dinner-hour to come round, and 
amusing myself by sawing his heels with an ivory 
knife; and I shall never forget—no, not to my 
dying sey the slow and cautious way in which 
the old bay, after enduring the annoyance for 
some time, at last put forth his hoof, as if he 
would gently intimate that, all things considered. 
he thought I might find better and safer sport. I 
would here recommend all gentlemen who keep 
horses, and have young scapegraces running 
about, to be particular about their stable doors, 
as had not old Tom been a remarkably sensible 
nag, in all probability I should not have been 
sitting here this winter’s night, raking up old re- 
miniscences, when the family clock has thrice 
hinted that I had much better be in my bed. 




















by mouftting a horse captured from the enemy, 
which carried him, in spite of himself, into the 
ranks of the very troop to which his late master 
had belonged. 

In every age the war-horse has been sublimely 
associated with the ‘plumed troop and the big 


The question now ; wars’”—“the spirit stirring drum’’—‘the glitter- 


ing spear and the shield’’—‘‘the clangorque tu- 
barum.”’ He bears his rider triumphantly over 
the forms of the dead, or carries him from the 
swift pursuit, to hide with him, perhaps, in the 
depths of the forest. 


“For danger levels man and brute, 
And all are fellows in their need.’ 


In the long and exhausting journeys which our 
own adventurous countrymen are constantly 
making across the vast, inhospitable regions of 
the South and West, the horse, as well as his far- 
away relative, the mule, often endures the most 
dreadful privations. Who, in reading Fremont’s 
narrative, has not felt, mingled with his admira- 
tion for the indomitable spirit of the man, a sin- 
cere emotion of pity for the dumb and docile crea- 
tures which safely carried him in his mountain 
marches through the desolate domains of sleet and 
snow? 

To one adventurous class of men, however, 
the horse denies himself. He has no stomach for 
salt water, and shuts his ear against sea-slang, 
as religiously as Gonzalo himself. Like that 
honest old counsellor, he would fain die a dry 
death, and fairly outbids him in his despairing 
offer, of ‘‘a thousand furlongs of sea for one acre 
of ground.” Peradventure, if he is sent afloat 
against his will, he may be said to leave the most 
essential part of him behind; since, unlike the 
dog, the cat, and the monkey, who are all respect- 
able sailors, he never can bring ‘his sea-legs 
aboard.’’ This is the reason, Mr. White Jacket, 
perhaps, why, in the horse-latitudes, ‘‘a// hands”’ 
are always called, when a steed falls down. 
Even on dry land a horse and a sailor are noto- 
riously opposites, and keen are the jokes cut at 
the latter’s expense, whenever he is seen astride 
of a beast, which, to tell the truth, ‘he regards 
with a strange mixture of desire and dread, just 
as a cockney, long at sea, might look at the dim, 
topling hills and romantic yales, of a floating ice- 
berg. Every one is familiar with the neigh of 
the horse. He has, however, a peculiar scream 
when under the influence of intense fear, which 
is described by those who have heard it as the 
most appalling of sounds. There is no domesti- 
cated animal so susceptible to suddenalarms, and, 
like the dog, he is supposed by the vulgar to be 
able to see sprites. He is hardly used by witches, 


The horse, like the dog, takes his share in man’s | too, who, as the story goes, sometimes take him 
sports and his wars. The hunter has been known } from his warm stall o’ nights, and ride him un- 


to kick down his stable-door, and join the chase 
with as much ardor as if he bore an Osbaldiston 


| 


mercifully until near dawn. 
I remember an old black coachman who had 


on his back; and where is the son of Mars, in | lived, early in life, among the Dutch at Reading, 
any service under the sun—not excepting Captain ; and who veritably believed, that the only charm 
Dalgetty himself—more attentive to his drill than ; to preserve honest Dobbin from these nocturnal 
a veteran horse of the dragoons? So nice is his ear | hags, was to nail horse-shoes on the post of the 
in this respect, that in the very shock of battle, |stable-door. He, himself, as he gravely assured 
he can distinguish the trumpet-sound of his troop; { me, had one morning found his horses covered 


and one remarkable instance occurs in the histo 


¢ 
if 


with foam, panting and trembling in their stalls, 


of the Scottish wars, where an officer lost his life | with their manes and tails plaited in the most 
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fantastical way. As this was said to have occur- 
red at Reading, where, from all accounts, mis- 
chievous pranks are occasionally played, I have 
no doubt that the old fellow spoke no more than 
he really supposed to be the truth. 

Many years ago, an innkeeper who resided not 
far from Philadelphia, finding his business falling 
off, and his landlord, on the expiration of his 
ease, unwilling to reduce his rent, made up his 
mind to remove from the place. After the sale 
of his effects, he was foot re how to dispose of a 
superanuated horse, which he could neither sell, 
nor get rid of in any possible way. Unable, at 
the moment, to make up his mind to kill the ani- 
mal, which had been a faithful servant, in its 
time, he obtained permission to leave him in the 
stable for a day or two, while he went to the 
city to prepare for his departure to another State. 
It so happened that, at some place of entertain- 
ment, he encountered a son of his late landlord, 
and a difficulty ensuing between them, the inn- 
keeper was assaulted, and rather severely han- 
died. The next morning, however, he rode out 
to his old place, and removed his horse from the 
stable. On the succeeding day he left the city for 
the West. The house was shut up for some time, 
and, as is not unusual in the country, an idle ru- 
mor was circulated in the neighborhood that it 
was haunted by the ghost of the innkeeper’s 
" horse. It was believed that he had killed the 
animal and buried him on the place, as the re- 
port of a pistol had been heard in that direction, 
and he had been seen, with another man, digginga 
pit in an outfield, in a spot retired from the road. 

this as it may, strange noises were heard in 
the house, and a milkman riding by on a moon- 
light night, was almost ready to swear, that he 
heard a horse neigh from one of the windows of 
the ball-room, looking out on the lane. As he 
confessed that his own horse immediately broke 
into a gallop, his story was generally disbelieved, 
much laughter being created among the younger 
members of the owner’s household, at the idea of 
the ghost of the old horse taking a jig to itself. 
The gentleman’s family had removed to his 


country-seat, situated a few miles from the tavern, } faculties touched in spite of his terror. 





the same sound was repeated more distinctly 
than before, followed by a dull, hollow noise, like 
the stamp of a steed on a floor. The cousin at 
once took to flight. The younger lady, who was 
possessed of more firmness, stood courageously by 
her admirer, who, throwing his handsome figure 
into a stage-attitude, loudly exclaimed, in the 
words of Hamlet, extending his hands above, 
“Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” 

This provoked a smile from the fair girl, in 
spite of her fears, and being joined again by her 
cousin, who had sunimoned the groom, the whole 
four advanced up the stairs, and, passing on to 
the gallery, listened intently. All was still as 
death, and after another adjuration to the ghost 
to remain quiet, the young cavalier and the groom 
entered the ball-room. At first no object could be 
discerned in the wide and dim apartment, and 
the ladies were encouraged to cross the dusty 
threshold, while the beau, addressing the ghost, 
with mock gravity, politely requested the honor 
of his hoof for a short gallopade. Hardly had 
the words left his mouth before a faint whinny 
resounded from a remote corner of the lonesome 
room—a clattering sound smote their ears, and 
the dim outline of the figure of a horse was seen 
slowly advancing towards them, as if responding 
to the cavaliers call. Shrieking loudly, the 
ladies turned instantly and fled, in good earnest; 
the cousin, in her fright, closing the door behind 
her, leaving the beau and the Irish groom to face 
the ghost. The first, after vainly attempting to 
open the door, rushed to a window, which was, 
luckily fastened down, while the Irish boy, seeing 
no avenue of escape, dropped on his knees, and 
howled worse than a witch’s cat. 

‘Och, murther on murther!” he frantically 
exclaimed, as the ghost approached, ‘‘plaze, stay 
where yez are—if yez has anything on your 
mind—oh, Father O’Lafferty! Nine wax can- 
dies—ten quarts of fresh oats—whoa-a-ah!” he 
shouted in sheer desperation, and strange to say, 
the ghost, obedient to the command in the flesh, 
at last stood still. The beau, who possessed a 
quick sense of the ludicrous, now felt his risible 
Just at 








the very day on which the innkeeper had been} that moment, the beams of the rising moon 
seen digging the pit; and nearly three weeks after} shining through the window, fell full on the 
the latter’s departure, it was proposed by some of} staring ribs and hollow eyes of the gaunt, old 
his younger children to ride over and visit the } gray, and upon the empty bath-tub, and the lit- 
haunted house. Accordingly, his daughter, a} ter upon the floor, the young gentleman, at once 
lively, intelligent girl of sixteen, and a female} jumped down from the window-sill, and taking 
cousin, two years older, escorted by a young gen- the innkeeper’s horse gingerly by the nose, burst 
tleman from a neighboring place, and accom-} into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
pan by a groom, crossed the country on horse-} ‘Och, Masther Patars—blessed Saint Pathrick 
k, and arrived at the door of the inn, one fine} and swate Fourth of July! It’s gone crazy wid 
evening inJune. It had been purposely arranged | fright he is’ —and dashing open the door, Mike 
that they should enter the house at night, and the | rushed out of the room, as if Satan himself were 
gentleman, after assisting the ladies to dismount, ) at his heels. By a sort of instinct, however, he 
and invoking the manes of the old horse in a ri-} caught at the bridle of his steed, and tumbling 
diculous speech, unlocked the door. Laughing into the saddle, spurred over the country in a 
gaily, they passed through the empty bar-room into ) straight line for home, desperately taking all the 
the parlors, when, in the very midst of their mirth, fences in his route, as if he had been leading a 
a strangesound, between aheavy groan and a sigh, } Galway hunt. 
was heard from a flight of stairs above. Re-as- } As soon as the gentleman had recovered him- 
sured by the manner of their beau, who suspect- | self, he went at once to look for his female friends, 
ed some trick, they, however, advanced to the} whom he found secreted in a woods close by, in a 
foot of the stairs, which led by an outside gallery | terrible state of trepidation. As, however, they 
> oa a the rear of the — Here \did not faint in the first place, they were too weil 
‘Vou. 1.—No. 9. : 
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bred to give their beau any further trouble, when crown, some scalding down a leg or an arm, or 
they discovered the truth. In fact thelinnkeeper, } rubbing off the skin from the backbone of a pros- 
to revenge himself upon the landlord, by the help} trate victim: others stretching out limbs and 
of his friend, had forced the old horse up the} trying to disjoint them, or scrubbing them down 
stairs and across the gallery into the ball-room, } with hard brushes—all working with a fiendish 
where he had left him amply supplied with forage ; zest, increased to a malicious grin of triumph 
and water. Both had been exhausted for some; when a groan or involuntary yell of agony could 
days, as three weeks had elapsed since the house ; be elicited. 
had been opened, and the poor animal was starv-; We were seized again by the naked monsters 
img to death, when he was thus strangely dis-} before mentioned, and dragged into a room still 
covered. } further on, and of much smaller dimensions. 
I pass over the astonishment of the party, and) There were only two or three victims in this 
the consternation of the owner’s family when the} branch of the establishment. It seemed to be 
groom arrived with his story. Suffice to say, / the finishing-up place, where people who chose to 
that with great trouble the horse was released} go through the whole operation were subjected 
from his durance, and humanely provided for un- } to the final and most exquisite ordeals; but we, 
til his death, by the gentleman on whom this sin- } as a matter of favor, were permitted to suit our- 
gular piece of spite had been played. } selves by having the whole thing concentrated. 
It was of such a fiery temperature that for a few 
THE BATHS OF DAMASCUS. } minutes it was a sufficient labor to struggle 
estas against suffocation. Soon the big drops of sweat 
Here was a blue mist, through which all that} rolled down from my forehead; I was covered 
we could discern were shaven heads, rsked and} with a flow of steam and sweat that quite 
dusky figures looming through the warm, soapy} blinded me. The captain vanished in a white 
atmosphere, with a grim and horrible effect. } mist, leaving a parting impression on my mind 
There was a hot, heavy, oppressive smell, that ; of a man gasping for life in a sea of soap-suds. 
quite disheartened one of us at least as to the’ I saw no more of him for a quarter of an hour, 
So I instinctively held my breath, for} Meantime Iwas jerked out of my winding-sheet 
of inhaling some plague, leprosy, or other} by the one-eyed monster, and thrust down into a 
loathsome disease peculiar to Oriental cities.) sitting posture, close by the vase of hot water. 
While thinking seriously of darting out, paying | ‘Hold, for God’s sake! What—” It was too 
the dackshish, and considering the thing done, alate. A perfect deluge of foaming lather came 
gaunt figure emerged from the fog, and seized pouring down over my head and face, running 
me with the grasp of a vice. He was the most! into my eyes, ears, and nostrils, and stopping up 
frightful-looking monster I ever beheld—a perfect! my mouth beyond all hope of speech. I have 
living mummy; dark, lean, and shrivelled, with! an indistinct recollection of a covfusion of 
sharp-pointed, yellow teeth, and only one eye,! agonies through which I went for the next five 
the other having been dug out with some rough) minutes, but cannot depict them with anything 
instrument; but that single eye was enough: it: like the force of reality. 
actually seemed to glare with triumph at the) From the crown of my head to the soles of my 
idea of a Christian subject. Another naked feet, I was enveloped in a bank of hot lather, 
wretch seized hold of my friend the English cap- ' which the horrid wretch who had me down was 
tain, and we were both dragged rapidly into an rubbing into my flesh with a small rake, or some 
adjoining apartment. ; other instrument of torture. At last, he reached 
I sincerely hope that the impression made upon’ my eyes, and here he rubbed so effectually that 
my mind on entering this den of Satanic visions ' the pain was too exquisite to be borne. -‘* Water, 
will never be effaced by any future experience.} water!” I roared, in the very extremity of 
It was quite sufficient to give me a general idea agony, “water, you villain! quick, or I’m blind 
of the state of things to which a man may be for life!” ‘«Mooé,” suggested the captain from 
reduced by an evil course of life. In truth, it} his bank of suds on the other side, ‘‘call for 
was worthy to be ranked with Martin’s illus-} moo?, that’s the Arabic; he'll understand it better 
trations of Milton. At one end was a seething’ than English!” «Mooé!” I screamed in the mad- 
caldron of hot water, in the shape of a dark} ness of anguish; “Mood! you rascal!” There 
marble vase, from which arose hot clouds of) was a guttural sound of assent from outside the 
steam; the marble floor was wet and soapy, and | coating of lather; -it was impossible to see an 
of a smarting heat: the walls were reeking with inch; but I heard a dabbling as if in water, 
@ warm sweat; high overhead was a concave and thought I detected something like a fiendish 
ceiling, pierced with round holes, in which were ‘inward laugh. Next moment my brain seemed 
colored glasses, and through this the light poured / to be scorched with a hissing flame of fire, and 
down in streaks of every hue; a mist of hot ‘my body felt as if a thousand devils were tearing 
vapor hung in the atmosphere, lit up by flashes | strips of skin off it with red hot pincers. Fora 
of colored light, and gave the moving figures an } while I was entirely incapable of utterance. I 
appearance of wretches roasting in flames of fire ‘could only writhe madly under the grasp of the 
and brimstone; and all around, in every direc- ‘live mummy, who held me down with one hand, 
tion, were bare bodies, and limbs, and shaven ‘while he continued to pour the scalding flood 
heads glistening through the obscurity, and great, ‘ over me with the other, till a momentary cessa- 
naked monsters torturing them with dippers full {tion of the torture enabled me to call for aid. 
of scalding water or blinding lather from huge | ‘Captain! oh heavens, captain! he’s boiling me 
basins of suds, some scraping with razors a bald ‘in earnest!”? «Cold water!” said the captain, in 
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Arabic; “put some cold water on him!” There into my. clogs, and supported through the va- 


was © pe : , ; sage 
of cold water, during which I sat simmering in 


a puddle of suds, afraid to stir lest my entire 


use now, while the man went in search) rious chambers into the grand saloon. 


An attendant now handed us chiboucks and 
coffee, which, together with the delightful sense 


suit of skin should drop off. In a few minutes) of cleanliness and relief from all further suffer- 


he returned, and, holding the bucket over my} 
head, he poured down a stream of fresh water 
that sent a shock into my very core. It was a 
relief, however, as it eventually enabled me to 
open my eyes. When I did open them, the first 


ing, produced a glow that was quite ecstatic. 


; Covered up to our necks in warm sheets, we lay 


back, supported by pillows, sipped our coffee and 
smoked our chiboucks with a relish to which all 
the past pleasures of life seemed absolutely flat. 








object in view was that diabolical wretch, grin-} A thorough feeling of forgiveness, a quiet sense 
ning horribly, and squinting with a malicious; of happiness, and an utter indifference to the 
satisfaction at the results of his labors. I was} world and all its cares, pervaded the entire inner 
red all over, a perfect boiled lobster in external} man, while the outér was wrapt in that state of 
appearance. ‘‘T'ahib?” said he, signifying, Good, } physical beatitude which the Koran promises to 
isn’t it? ‘*Tahib, hey?” And then he took from; the devout followers of the Prophet in the 
a large bowl of suds a familiar-looking instru-} seventh heaven.—A Crusade in the East, by J. 
ment, a brush, which he fastened on his hand,; Ross Browne. 
and, seizing hold of me by the arm, commenced 
rubbing with all his might. To be carded down OUR LITTLE ONE. 

BY MARTHA ALLEN, 


in this manner with a hard brush, the wooden 
part of which now and then touched up some . 
acute angle, was not productive of agreeable; How beautiful he was, with his soft, velvety 
sensations, but it was a vast improvement on the} cheeks, his cherab mouth, the little, pink, 
hot-water process. Such exquisite delight did} rounded limbs, so delicately tender, looking like 
the villainous old mummy take in it, that he} «cotton wool!’? We had been so lonely in our 
strained every muscle with zeal, and snorted like} big house, Paul and I. The rooms, so quiet, 
a racer, his fiery eye glaring on me with a fiend-} were uncanny; they chilled us. How often we 
ish expression, and his long pointed teeth, glis-; talked together of the dear child we should like 
tening through the steam, as if nothing would) to have, planning and arranging nursery details, 
have afforded him half so much satisfaction as to} till Paul almost fancied he heard the clear, ring- 
bite me. ° ing tones of a child’s voice approaching his side. 
Stretching me on my back, he scrubbed} «How pleasant a toddling little one would make 
away from head to foot, raking over the col-} those dull, old rooms! Should we not Jove him, 
lar bones, ribs, and shin bones, in a paroxysm; Elsie?” and my old man would smile and look 
of enthusiasm. This done, he reversed the posi-} round, trying to think it possible. 
tion, and raked his way back, lingering with; It happened one night in midwinter, when the 
great relish on every spinal elevation, till he} wind was blowing quite a hurricane. While the 
reached the back of my head, which event he} big hail-stones beat against our windows, Han- 
signalized by bringing the end of the brush in} nah, the housemaid, entered to tell us a basket 
’ sudden contact with it. He then pulled me up} had been placed on our door-stone, containing a 
into a sitting posture again; for by this time I} young infant! What was to be done with it? 
was quite loose, and felt resigned to anything, } Scarcely listening to all she said, I ran hastily 
and, drawing the brush skilfully over the beaten ; down stairs, followed by Paul; and, opening the 
track, gathered up several rolls of fine skin, each} street. door, from the storm and darkness, 
of which he exhibited to me, with a grin of} brought in to the warm fireside the rude cradle. 



































triumph, as a token of uncommon skill. «+ T'ahzb, 
Howadji? Tahib?” Good; isn’t your excellency 
cleverly done, eh? 

Having arrived at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, the indefatigable monster again covered me 
up in a sea of lather, and while I was writhing 
in renewed .agonies from streams of soap that 
kept running into my. eyes, in spite of every 
effort to shut them off, he dashed a large dipper 
full of hot water over me, following it by others 
in rapid succession, till, unable to endure the 
dreadful torturing, I sprang to my feet, seized 


the dipper, and shouted ‘‘dackshish!”’ at the top) 


of my voice. The word acted like magic. I 
never have known it to be applied in vain 
throughout the East. It opens sacred places, 
corrupts sacred characters, gives inspiration to 
the lazy, and new life to the desponding; in 
short, it accomplishes wonders, no matter how 
miraculous. From that moment I was a happy 
man; rubbed down with a lamb-like gentleness, 
smoothed over softly with warm sheets, dried up 
from head to foot; turbaned like a pasha, slipped 


} Within lay a tiny babe, sleeping sweetly as 
though the howling winds and beating rain were 
his mother’s lullaby. Soon the eyes opened, 
staring in apparent astonishment from me to 
} Paul. Then, as if satisfied by the scrutiny, the 
babe crowed delightedly. I lifted him so care- 
} fully, fearing to injure the delicate limbs of the 
fairy little one, stripping off the wet garments, 
and at length hushing him to rest. 
Paul and I could not sleep all night. There 
) we lay awake through the weird hours, talking 
} of our treasure, wondering whence it came, 
only thing we ever craved to render our exist- 
ence complete—our little Wilhelm, thus he 
should be called. 

The child grew apace; soon he could walk 
from Paul to me, as I knelt on the floor with out- 
stretched arms to receive him; a few steps for- 
ward, looking all the while cunningly into my 
face, and when I fancied I had but to close my 
arms on him, the little one would turn again, and 
bound with a scream of delight into Paul’s 
bosom. Ah! how dear he soon became; every 
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desire in life centered in our pet. Paul could 


~ 


It seemed as though the spirit of an earlier 


never go to bed until he had taken a last look, } time, an age more child-like, more quaint, and, at 


norI either; there we would stand listening to} 


his gentle breathing, fearing to speak, lest we} 


should rouse him—yet that our tenderness might } 
have vent, lovingly kiss each other, as hand in} 
} on the pages of its illuminated manuscripts, but 


hand we retired; for age, that had wrinkled our 
brows and bowed our forms, had not stricken our 
hearts—they were as fresh, as full of spring, as 
when, in the bloom of twenty summers, we 
plighted our troth. 

Wilhelm was now as near as we could judge 
three years old, although much smaller than 
children of that age usually are. His limbs 
were formed in the most delicate mould; every 
movement was full of infantile: grace; an inde- 
finable charm clung round all he did; he was the 
life of our household. As in play he would dance 
from behind the heavy damask curtains, the long 
golden ringlets, streaming like sunbeams over 
him, the deep, blue eyes, radiant with happine-s, 
glancing so merrily towards us, my old man 
rapturously exclaimed— 

“See, Elsie, tis an angel sporting.’’ 

Alas! our bliss was short lived. One bright 
summer morning, when the dew sparkled on the 
long grass like diamond drops, and the air, steal- 
ing in at the open window, was heavy with per- 

_ fume of rose and jessamine, our little Wilhelm’s 
lips became cold under the impress of the death- 
angel; his spirit, like all lovely things, passed 
from earth. Then we fully realized how dear he 
was, our dove-eyed darling. In bitter grief and 
desolation, we learned, for sorrow is a severe but 
wise teacher, why God had lent the precious gift. 
In prosperity we thought not of Him. All our 
cares were for this world and its fleeting shows. 
In loving kindness He had sent an angel to win 
us home. And as we placed in the dark grave 
the beautiful yet perishable clay that once en- 
shrined our darling, we felt the tiny clasp of 
little Wilhelm’s hand raising upward our souls 
to Heaven. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


BY THOS. E. VAN BEBBER. 


AN OUTSIDE GLANCE AT THE BUILDINGS 
OF THE CITY OF AUGSBURG. 


We arrived at Augsburg in bitter cold weather 
at one o’clock in the morning, and went to bed in 
an ill-humor and shivering. After a few hours 
of repose, day dawned upon us bright and brac- 
ingly, and though the cold was still extreme, it 
did not prevent us from enjoying the view of a 





city, which, in one respect, is unique in its as- } 


pect. I allude to the number of pictures on the 
outside of the tall old houses. They are frescoes 
—evidently very ancient—though still in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. They are to be 
geen in some parts on almost every building. 
To come quite unexpectedly upon such a spec- 
tacle, in the fresh morning hour, when the eye 
is most sensitive to new impressions, and the 
mind is yet unjaded by the fatigues of the day, 
constitutes one of those exquisite pleasures of 
travel, to which the pen can never afterwards do | 














justice. 


the same time more simple than our own, had left 
a colored impression of itself and of its manner 
of thinking, not only on its painted windows, on 
the in and outside of its ancient Gothic Minsters, 


upon the very walls and door-posts of its ordi- 
nary dwellings. It was like wandering about the 
streets of a city of dreams. The very living 
men and women around assumed the same vis- 
ionary character; the carriages rolled by as if 
they were rolling on air; rosy-cheeked maidens 
seemed not to walk but to float. The traveler 
saunters from house to house, gazing and guess- 
ing and decyphering, until he is completely lost 
amid a multitude of queer shapes, and delight- 
fully bewildered in a maze of complicated alle- 
gories. The pictures, though grotesque, are sti- 
mulative and suggestive. Like reading Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen, or the Scandinavian Edda, whilst 
viewing them, the mind becomes entangled on a 
labyrinth of curious enigmas. 

In a little narrow street, we had our attention 
attracted by a house, in other respects inconspi- 
cuous, which had painted upon it a multiform 
mass of images, some puzzling, some fantastic, 
and afew easy to be comprehended. A gray- 
beard time hacking away at a mutilated torso— 
a winged Cupid marking out the outlines of 
Psyche’s shadow cast upon the wall, with the in- 
scription under it ‘‘facile est inventis addere’’—a 
multitude of instruments, compasses, globes, 
alembics, quadrants, &c., &c.—these, though con- 
fusedly arranged, were not at all bewildermg. 
But what struck me as enigmatical at the time, 
and which still puzzles me when I call it to 
mind, was the following:—a large hogshead lying 
upon its side, with the open end towards the 
spectator—an old man crouched inside, with a 
dim lantern in his hand—a cunning-looking cat 
perched on the top, and peeping down through 
the bung-hole. Verily, I am persuaded a man 
would have to dig very deep in the underground 
labyrinth of hidden meanings, before he could 
turn up the rusty old key that can open this 
“magnum mysterium” as the mystical shoemaker 
Jacob Boehme would call it. If it contain not 
some sly covert satire or other, I know not what 
to make of it. May we not have here an image 
of poor human nature, which, after draining life’s 
intoxicating pleasures to the very bottom, turns 
over the empty vessel in its old age—creeps in— 
peers about with its ever. dimmer burning light— 
searches for more dregs and evermore, whilst the 
devil, in the form of a big black tom-cat, peeps 
through the opening above, and, doubling his 
back, grins maliciously? 

Such quaint old relics of the Middle Ages are 
more frequently met with in Germany than in 
any other country. In the neighborhood of Dres- 
den I once visited a grave-yard in which was re- 
presented a ‘‘Death-dance.’’ A skeleton is seen 
playing upon a drum with a pair of thigh bones 
—another skeleton is blowing a trumpet also 
composed of marrowless bone. The inscription 
beneath is partly effaced—I took down two verses 
od which I will give the reader one, with a trans- 
ation. 
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«Und ihr must auch mit dram, kein weib aus allen} A gentleman who had just recovered from a 


standen, 2 
Wird mir in diesen Tantz, entwichen aus den Han- 
den 
Der junge dlan muss fort, dass kind, der alte greis, 
Weil man von Unterschied in diesen ort nichts 
weis.”” 
We all must come along, ye ladies of all lands, 
For this last dance of Death come give to me your 


hands; ; 
The youth must come with me, the child, the hoary 


head,— 
In this last Dance of all, no difference is made. 


Before bringing this article to a close, I will 
mention one more instance of queer old fashioned 
house-painting. Who but one of the quaint 
burghers of the olden time—one of those pot- bel- 
lied, square-shouldered figures of which you may 
still see the effigy in stone in some crumbling 
Gothic church—sometimes recumbent beside the 
effigy of his wife, both clasping their hands on 
their bosoms, Ae having at his feet a shaggy 
stone lion, she a faithful dog—who but such an 
one would have had painted upon the front of his 
house, in the most populous parts of his native 
city, the picture of a long- legged bird, larger than 
life, and would have placed under it such an in- 
scription as the following? 


ssEin straus anderthalb gahr alt 

In Grosse und Form gleich dieser Gestalt, 
Von Tunis aus Barbarian land 

Weir in Anno 1577 bekannt.”? 


This I copied on the spot from an old house in 
Frankfort-on the-Main. I wish, for the reader’s 
amusement, I had also taken a drawing, as. it 
might now form an excellent subject for a wood- 
cut. It may be translated thus: 


An ostrich of this form and size 
Aged one year and a half precise, 
From Tunis out of Barbary land, 
In 1577 here did stand. 


Thus across the dead centuries do we catch dim 
glimpses of what happened long before our great- 
grandfathers were in being, and as we gaze, we 
often wonder if we shall leave behind us any me- 
morials, over which a distant posterity shall feel 
disposed either to smile or drop a pitying tear. 


VARIETIES. 


When is a ship in love? When it is attached 
to the duoys. 


A spirit rapper says that Dr. Franklin has 
opened a circus, Voltaire acting as ticket-seller. 


Mr. Pomeroy calls the Yankee ‘a well-develop- 
ed interrogation point.” 


An illiterate correspondent, who is given to 
sporting, wants to know when the “Anglo-Saxon 
race,” so much talked about, is to come off? 


_A Dutchman related a misfortune which befel 
his son in the following manner:—‘‘Poor Hans! 
he bit himself mit a rattlesnake, and vash sick 
into his ped speechless for six weeks in te munt 
of August—and all his cry was ‘Vater! vater!’ 
and he couldn’t eat noting except a leetle tea.” 











severe sickness, remarked that he felt very weak. 
“« No matter how week you are,” said the Major, 
if you’re fortnight enough to get well.” 

Some lone bachelor editor, away out in Mis- 
souri, is guilty of the following:—Why is the 
heart of a lover like the sea serpent? Because it 
is a secreter [sea creeter] of great sighs [size.] 
Dreadful, wasn’t it? 


A sentimental chap in Rhode Island intends to 
petition Congress, at its next session, for an ap-, 
propriation to improve thé’¢hannels of affection, 
so that henceforth the ‘‘course of true love may 
run smooth.” 

Strutt tell us that, toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, a crowd of the male sex ap- 
peared ata little distance like a forest of pine 
trees, waving with the summer breeze, from the 
towering plumes of different colors worn in their 
caps, either standing upright from the head, or 
falling negligently on one side.. 


In a picture of Elizabeth, we find this royal 
lady’s head-dress (a strange pile of false hair, 
pearls and jewelry) surmounted by an immense 
feather, innocent of the flexibility given to it by 
the present mode of preparation, or of the curl 
so justly admired; it looks rather like a branch 
of son the badge of the Plantagenets, than a 
crest for the gracing of a Tudor. 


The Saxons held the tie which bound together 
the lord and the vassal to be an engagement of 
so solemn a nature, that the breach of it was 
considered a crime of the most disgraceful and 
unpardonable atrocity. By Alfred it was de- 
clared inexpiable; and the laws pronounced 
against the offender the sentence of forfeiture and 
death. 


A musical box is for sale, at Vienna, for which 
Hadyn expressly composed twelve tunes. At one 
riod, painters painted harpsichord-cases and 
ans, and designed masquerade tickets. The 
sculptors condescended to trifle with plate and 
jewelry. Mozart’s excellent piano-forte duett in 
F minor was written for a piece of machinery at- 
tached to a clock. 


Man is a social being, and so desirous of fel- 
lowship, that he pines and grows sick of life’ 
when destitute of companions to share his joys. 
Cicero carried his social desire so far as to say, 
‘‘A man would have no pleasure in discovering 
all the beauties of the universe, even in Heaven 
itself, unless he had a partner to whom he might 
communicate his joys.” 

An old preacher once took for his text— 
‘«‘Adam, where art thou?” and divided his subject 
into three parts: lst. All men are somewhere. 
2d. Some men are where they ought not to be. 
3d. Unless they take care, they will find them- 
selves where they would rather not be. 


A Rote Wirmour an Exceprion.—A young 
gentleman feeling restless in church, leaned for- 
ward and addressed an old gentleman thus :— 
‘“‘ Pray, sir, can you tell mea rule without an 
exception ?” «+ Yes, sir,”’ he replied, ‘a gen- 
tleman always behaves well in church.” 
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THOUGHTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


Leisure for study, thought and social enjoy- 
ment, are to be counted as part of one’s income. 


A forward and talkative young man is not 
likely ever to become a great man. 


Men are sometimes accused of pride, mevely 
because their accusers would be proud them- 
selves if they were in their places. 


Most people complain bitterly of the troubles 
of life, yet often. greatly increase life’s real 
troubles by the anticipations of imaginary ones. 


There is no outward prosperity which can 
counteract indolence, extravagance, and folly at 
home. 

Ever since there has been so great a command 
for type, there has been much less lead to spare 
for balls. 


The severest punishment of any injury is the 
consciousness of having done it; and no one but 
_ the guilty knows the withering pains of repent- 
ance. 

So vital a necessity to all living men is truth, 
that the vilest traitor feels amazed. and wronged 
—feels the pillars of the world shaken when 
treason recoils on himself. 


For everything you buy or sell, let or hire, 
make an exact bargain at first, and not be put 
off to an hereafter by one that says to you—‘We 
Shall not disagree about trifles.”’ 


The best time to frame an answer to the letters 
of a friend is the moment you receive them; 
then the warmth of friendship, and the intelli- 
gence received, most forcibly co-operate. 


Who has not seen a child turn from the embo- 
diment of all that could please the eye, to sit, a 
charmed listener, on the lap of one whose only 
attraction was a gentle voice speaking words 
warm with the love of a pure heart? 


Cleobulus being asked, why he sought not to 
be advanced to honor and preferment, made this 
reply: “O friend, as long as I study and practice 
humility, I know where I am; but, when I shall 
hunt after dignities and promotion, I am afraid I 
shall lose myself.” 


One’s age should be tranquil as one’s childhood 
should be playful. Hard work at either extrem- 
ity of human existence seems to me out of place; 
the morning and the evening should be alike cool 
and peaceful; at mid-day the sun may burn, and 
men may labor under it. 


Cruelty to dumb animals is one of; the distin- ' 
guishing vices of the lowest and basest of the | 
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people. Wherever it is found it is a certain: 


mark of ignorance and meanness; an intrinsic | 
mark, which all the external advantages of | 


wealth, splendor and nobiligy Catinot obliterate. | 
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Danger should be feared when distant, and 
braved when present. 


A man’s dress has a wonderful influence on his 
character. Dress like a rowdy, and in less than 
a month you will commence acting like one. 


It was a maxim of General Jackson’s:—‘‘Take 
time to deliberate; but when the time for action 
arrives, stop thinking.”’ 

Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to bear 
the universe; error, a mire in which bodies sink 
in proportion to their gravity. 

Is it not better that your friend tell you faults 
privately, than that your enemy talk of them 
publicly? 

It is in disputes as in armies; where the 
weaker side sets up false lights, and make a 
great noise, to make the enemy believe them 
more numerous and strong than they really are. 


Knowledge may slumber in the memory, but 
it never dies; it is like the dermouse in the ivied 
tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but awakes 
with the warm breath of spring. 


Elegance resides not with the upholsterer or 
the draper; it is not put up with the hangings 
and curtains; it is not in the mosaics, the car- 
petings, the rosewood, the mahogany, the cande- 
labra, or the marble ornaments; it exists in the 
spirit presiding over the apartments of the 
building. 

It is better to throw a guard about the baby’s 
cradle than to sing a psalm at a bad man’s death- 
bed; better to have a care while the bud is burst- 
ing to the sun than when the heat has scorched 
the heart of the unguarded bosom. 


We never are satisfied with our opinions, 
whatever we may pretend, till they are gratified 
and confirmed by the suffrages of the rest of 
mankind. We dispute and wrangle for ever; we 
endeavor to get men to come to us when we do 
not come to them. 


There is nothing purer than honesty—nothing 
sweeter than charity—nothing brighter than 
virtue—-nothing warmer than love—and nothing 
more steadfast than faith. These, united in one 
mind, form the purest, the sweetest, the richest, 
the brightest, the holiest, and the most steadfast 
happiness. 

Uss THe Minvtes.—It is asked, says Channing, 
how can the laboring man find time for self-cul- 
ture? I answer that an earnest purpose finds 
time, or makes time. It seizes on spare moments, 
and turns fragments to golden account. A man 
who follows his calling with industry and spirit, 
and uses his casings economically, will always 
have some portion of the day at command. And 
it is astonishing how fruitful of improvement a 
short season becomes, when eagerly seized and 


The world would be more happy if persons | faithfully used. It has often been observed that 


gave up more time to an intercourse of friend- ;t 
ship: but money engrosseg all our deference; and | p 


we scarce enjoy a social hour, because we think |s 
subject, brings unexpected accumulations of know- 


ied 


it unjustly stolen from the main business of our 
lives. 


hose who have the most time at their disposal, 
rofit by it the least. A single hour in the day, 
teadily given to the study of some interesting 


ge. 
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offices, the labor is too hurried and prolonged, 
occupying the compositor usually half the night. 
of gold in Australia would divert emigration to} The waiters’ strike in New York is also about 
that country, and that the number of those seck- } resulting in benefit to the working-girls of that 
ing a new home in America would be materially | city, as the _proprietors of many hotels there 
lessened, later advices appear to indicate a more; have determined to employ women in their 
extensive exodus than ever. The numerous; place. The work is light, and more suited to 
“strikes,” for higher wages, which have lately} them than to men; and the change, when fairly 
taken place in several of our principal cities,; made, will be felt as a most agreeable one by 
have attracted particular attention abroad, where} boarders, particularly in all that pertains to the 
the people are greatly astonished at the prices; dining-room arrangements. ‘ 
paid by us for daily labor. This had never been} Strikes, in other branches of industry, where 
made so plain to them before, and now, eager to; woman's cheaper labor can be made available, 
share in what appears to be such excellent re- | will produce similar results. Indeed, the very 
muneration for services rendered, they are pre-} fact of combinations among workmen to coerce 
paring to cross the Atlantic in thousands, and, employers, will lead the latter to anticipate the 
unconscious that the cost of living is every way means of self-protection by introducing women 
roportionate to the price of labor, already into their establishments, if their work can be 
imagine themselves within grasp of a pretty | performed as well by women as by men. _ 
little fortune. _This influx of new laborers will} The high prices of provisions plainly indicate 
probably be productive of several results. It} a deficiency of labor and skill in agriculture. 
will, by equalizing the supply of labor to the) Let able-bodied men, who have no family ties, 
demand, prevent any future increase of wages) and who are dissatisfied with city rates of com- 
for a considerable time, and may, perhaps, de-} pensation, go the country and add to the general 
press the laborer’s stipend below the standard} prosperity by tilling the soil. In so doing, they 
against which he has just successfully rebelled. | will become more independent themselves, and 
It will compel employers, upon whom the new | make it better for those who cannot get away 
rates press heavily, to substitute the services of | from the crowded centres of trade and manufac- 
women for those of men, wherever this can be} tures. While there is a surplus of labor, low 
accomplished; and it will give a better chance of ; prices will prevail. It is because so few avenues 
employment to the foreign laborer who remains | to industry are open to women, thattheir rates of 
in his own country, whose means of obtaining | compensation are so low. Even at the ‘starva- 
work will be increased by the reduced number of , tion prices” accepted by them, work is not always 
those remaining unemployed. ;to be obtained. Their industrial position can 
only be ygien Pp Pg its sphere; and 
the time is at hand when y manhood must 
BETTER WORK FOR WOMEN. give way to the needs of woman. 

One good effect of the recent strikes, will be to } 
widen the circle of remunerative employments for | ADVISE TO AN OFFICE SEEKER. 
women. In breaking up old usages, noone can} pn a certain occasion, some years since, so it is 
tell into what new forms the released elements} related, a youngman madeapplication to Secretary 
will arrange themselves. This is not always} Go:win for a clerkship. He was refused, but ap- 
taken into consideration by those who venture to} plied again and again, when the Secretary gave 
disrupt the order which does not wholly vred him this piece of sound advice:-—“My young 
their approval. For many years, there has been} friend,” said he, “go to the North-west; buy 160 
an effort to introduce women into printing offices, ' acres ‘of government land—or if you have not 
the light labor -of type-setting on book-work} tne money to purchase, squat on it; get you an 
being particularly suited to them. To some eX-} sxe and a mattock; put up a log cabin for your 
tent this has been done in Boston, and, perhaps, habitation, and raise a little corn and potatoes! 
in New York; but it has met the resolute and | keep your conscience clear, and live like a free- 
ungallant opposition of journeymen printers, } jan: your own master, with no one to givé you 
whose stringent combination rules kave felt } orders, and without dependence upon any body. 
by employers as particularly oppressive. Do that, and you will become honored, respected, 

_Now, however, new or threatened strikes, and} influential’ and rich. But accept a clerkship 
dictation to employers, particularly in New} here, and you sink at once all independence; your 
York, have turned the attention of many having} energies become relaxed, and you are unfitted in 
printing offices to the practicability of employing ‘a few years for any other and more independent 
women to set types, and already their free intro-! position. I may give you a place to-day, and I 
duction to the composing-room has commenced. ; can kick you out again to-morrow; and there’s 
In the very beginning, two dollars a week can be‘ another man 6yer there at the White House, who 
earned; and, in a few weeks, sufficient skill can }can kick me out, and the people by-and-by can 
be acquired to earn four dollars. A year or so|kick him out; and so we go. Butif you own 
of practice, will enable a woman to'earn from six{an acre of land, it is your kingdom; and your 
to eight dollars a week. Only in book-offices can | cabin is your castle—you are a sovereign, and 
Woman’s work be made available, In newspaper | you will feel it in every throbbing of your pulse, 





FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 
Although it was supposed that the discovery 
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and every day of your life will assure me of 


your thanks for having thus advised you.” 


There is a great deal of earnestly spoken} 


truth here. For our own part, we know of no 
office under government that we would, in our} 
resent mind, accept. We would rather be free } 
m official domination, and uncertainty as to} 
place. Independent productive industry, alone, } 
gives to a man conscious independence, and, 
without this feeling, life to most men is a burden. 
One of the worst features connected with 
Office in this country is the fact, that, while the 
term is, in nearly all cases, brief, the dead rou- 
tine of ditties robs a man of his ability to go 
back to his old pursuits, even if the opportunity 
remain. The dishonest official, knowing this, 
hesitates not at corrupt practices, in order to lay 
by something for the time, when, in the natural 
order of events, he is removed that his place may 
be given to another; but the honest man general- 
ly goes out of office as poor as he came in, and} 
with less ability to make his way in the world} 
than before. _We say nothing of that sense of) 
humiliation which every official expectant—if he } 
be a true man—must feel, while he waits for a} 
competent office-holder to be turned out, in order 
that he may get his emoluments. The whole 
thing has, to us, a very unpleasant aspect. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


Mr. Putnam, of New York, has addressed a 
long letter on the subject of International Copy- 
right, through the columns of Norton’s Literary 
Gazette, to Mr. Hart, publisher of our city, from 
which we make an extract or two. American 
authors will thank Mr. Putnam for arguing their 
case so forcibly. Mr. Putnam says:— 

‘Has an author a moral and equitable right to 
claim property in his works reprinted in another 
country? Now I am not prepared for one to say 
yeaor nay to this—I am not a logician or a jurist 
—and much wiser men than myself have differed 
on this point. But this I do say; that there is a 
sort of innate sense of propriety, an internal satis- 
faction in the idea of permitting an author to con- 
trol his works everywhere, and reaping from them 
a fair proportion of all gains they produce. Wave 
the ‘right’ both legal and moral—shall we not pay 
the author as a matter of courtesy, as a suitable 
acknowledgment of benefit received? Publishers, 
after all, only stand in the capacity of mediators 
between the author and his readers; and if the 
readers are ready to pay the author, why should 
the peblisher object? Now what proportion, 

ink you, of the ten thousand American purcha- 
sers of a popular English book, sold at a dollar for 
instance—what proportion of those who have de- 
rived instruction or amusement from such a work, 
would not, if asked, cheerfully and promptly add 
a shilling to the price of the book as his (the 
reader’s) payment to the author? Talk of its being 
a burdensome tax on a readingcommunity? The 
reading vo rear a scorn guch an absur- 
dity. Supposing Macaulay, or a ‘poorer author, 
should say personally to an American reader of 
his book, ‘Will you not give me one shilling as 
my share of the benefit you have received from 
me?’ Show me the man—the thing that would 








} pensive. 





say ‘No, I will not. I have got your book and 


read it, and you have no legal right to demand a 
penny. Therefore I will pay nothing.’ No, they 
would not say this sing/y, why should they in the 
aggregate? Ten thousand readers paying each 
ten cents—say for an ordinary duodecimo—will 
give the author $1,000. Now would this be a 
burdensome tax? I do not believe that one in one 
hundred of intelligent American readers, if asked 
to decide whether they would add one-tenth to 
their book expenses, for the sake of the authors, 
would hesitate one moment. Who would not read 
his books with ten times the satisfaction, after 
knowing that the author was paid, and was in 
comfortable circumstances, eal} to produce an- 


other and a better work? Observe: the individual 
‘tax’ (if it be a tax,) of ten cents, might produce 
an aggregate for the author of $1,000—perhaps a 
great dea 


more. 
“TI think you will admit, that in this 
country, with copyright or without it, the inte- 
rests of publishers will prompt them to make books 
cheap—suited in price to the character of the 
market. It is more profitable to publish books at 
moderate prices, within the means of the largest 
number of readers, than it is to make them ex- 
More than this—the publisher can af- 
ford to pay the author, whether American or fo- 
reign, a reasonable per centage for the protection 
afforded, and still sell the books without any in- 
crease of price. Even now, we publish numerous 
original works, for which we pay the author, and 
yet sell at the same price as others of the same size 
which pay no copyright. Isit not so? 1 repeat, 
that in publishing a book at our present average 
prices, I would rather pay ten per cent. to the au- 
thor for copyright, than to have it without copy- 
right, still selling it at the same price.” 

The last paragraph expresses the exact truth, 
and answers briefly, but conclusively, the plea 
that an international copyright will increase the 
price of books. It will do no such thing; for pub- 
lishers know all about the advantage of large 
sales and small profits. 


VELVET RELIGION. 

Under this rather quaint title, the Cleveland 
Plaindealer makes some particularly plain re- 
marks on one of the ‘accompaniments of fashion- 
able church-going. The perusal thereof will, at 
least, do those for whom they are intended no 
particular harm, and we give them a place in 
our columns, for the perusal of all whom it may 
happen to concern:— 

“Every time the golden gates of a new week 
open, and usher in a fresh-born Sunday, many a 
man who has his thousands, and his coach and 
two, repairs to the fashionable church. Enter- 
ing the sanctuary with an air of reverence, he 
treads the soft carpet of the aisle of his pew, 
seats himself upon the velvet cushion, opens the 
gilt-edged, morocco-bound hymn book, and goes 
through the entire service, to the inward satis- 
faction of himself, and the admiration of all. 
How majestically he walks out as soon as the 
last prayer has been uttered! As the voluminous 
notes of the or swell upon his ear, his heart 
beats with a b of pride, and he mentally 
ejaculates, ‘what a man am [T!” ; 

All this while, (it is a bitter cold day in win- 
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ter, remember,) the driver of his coach and two} 
has been busily employed at the church door in 
self-flaggellation,and numerous ill-natured stamps 
on the carriage floor, in order to keep up the cir- 
culation of his blood. There he must wait and 
wait, thinking the sermon is very long, and} 
wishing he might enter the precincts of the tem- } 
ple, if only to warm his feet. 

He cannot help thinking—for that red-nosed, } 
half-frozen inanimate has a mind—that his mas- ' 
ter has precious little religion, and less kindness. 
Soon he is inclined to believe that he has none of 
either. Finally by a logical deduction, he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that he has something 
worse than either—he has hypocrisy, pride, cruel- 
ty and heartlessness—and the driver stamps his 
feet unusually hard, perhaps as much to give 
vent to his indignation, as to drive the frost out 
of his boots. Without endorsing the sweeping 
denunciation, we must say we a with him, 
that it does not look exactly Christian; and it is a} 
sight we behold every Sunday. Perhrps it is a} 
necessary evil, and perhaps not. Perhaps the} 
driver wants to worship God himself, and perhaps } 
not. Perhaps he loves to be frost-bitten, and per- 
haps not. At all events, it looks very singular— 
those twenty or thirty carriagesin a row before the 
church every Sunday. It speaks to us of velvet 
religion.”’ 


WOMEN IN PRINTING OFFICES. 

We find in the Boston Olive Branch the follow- 
ing statement of facts in reference to the employ- 
ment of women in type-setting. It is important, 
as showing the practical working of the system, 
which is tested in this case by sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Other weekly papers in Boston, we 
learn, also have their composition done by wo- 
men. The paper above referred to says: — 

‘“We have for sixteen years employed at least 
half females, not on the account of price only, or 
principally, but because they were more to be de- 
pended upon than many journeymen. We always 
employ a first-rate foreman, who is a good proof- 
reader. Him we hire on a salary; also men to do 
heavy work, and the others have been females. 
They have never failed to do their work in season 
and well. Nota single one has ever left us wil- 
lingly, except on marriage, and no less than five 
have been well-married from our office, most of 
whom, in case of sickness of hands or other con- 
tingency, were ready occasionally to lend a few 
days or hours help, if needed afterwards, though 
the necessities of none compelled it. 


Our rooms are well carpeted, and the girls do 
not come in till 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, : 
retiring in good season, seldom making over seven 
or eight hours a day. Smart compositors can in | 
that time earn from $6 to $8 a week. We have’ 
also one female clerk out of the three we employ. | 
Added to this, one desk has been occupied by a | 
female editor as our assistant, at a salary of $900. | 











examining exchanges, and will be able only to 
write editorials. 

As we observed, our room is carpeted, and we 
generally have in it an organ and a piano-forte, 
and have music at the meal hours, when the la- 
dies feel like playing. Our salaried men work 
from eight to ten hours for a day’s work, and this 
has been our rule’ for a great many years, not 
alone to favor the men, but because we find it 
profitable. The man is worth more, year in and 
year out, than he would be at @ greater number 
of hours. But for the time a man sells us his 
time, we hold him to work, and allow him neither 
to make nor receive visits beyond mége calls. Our 
room is on a second floor, some 36 feet square, 
with high ceiling, and some dozen large windows, 
curtained, and is as quiet as a gentleman’s parlor, 
except occasional business and friendly conversa- 
tion at our desk, and the necessary business with 
the clerks and customers at the counter, and be- 
tween editors and printers. 

If women must do business out of their own 
houses, we know not a pleasanter situation than 
such an office as ours. We are Sure that ladies 
can be honorably and profitably employed in well 
regulated printing-offices, both to themselves and 
publishers, and trust this field of labor will be 
largely occupied by them. We speak only of 
weekly papers, where there is neither night or 
other irregular work, but we think the proprie- 
tors of daily papers could so arrange their offices, 
as profitably and pleasantly to all parties to em- 
ploy females during the day, if not in the even- 
ing.” 

The piano and organ are certainly vast improve- 
ments in printing office accessories. But why 
not let a cultivation of the taste go hand in hand 
with productive industry? We confess to liking 
the look of this. Ina very short time we hope 
to see hundreds of printing offices fitted up m 
similar style to that of the Olive Branch. 





MODERN BOYHOOD. 

Are there any boys now a-days? We have 
sometimes been inclined to doubt it. Real, 
child-like, fun-loving boys, we mean; such 
as some we used to know in our early days; 
eager questioners upon subjects of natural his- 
tory, and upon the mysterious complicities of 
strange machines, and upon the wonders of the 
earth and the heavens? Boys whose very imma- 
turity of thought struck one as beautiful! It 
seems to us there are very few such of years. 
In times that we can remember, children were 
children, and were true to their childish instincts. 
Their genial frolicsome ways softened slowly 


‘into soberness; they grew grave gradually. The 


shadows of manhood stole over their young faces 
so imperceptibly that the spiritual still seemed 
to predominate over the earthly. There is not 
half so much flying of kites, trundling of hoops 
and playing at marbles, as there used to be. 





She had spent seven hours a day in the office, for | Even “I spy,’ ‘‘prisoner’s base,” and «hide and 
five days in the week, and we have offered her | seek,” are fast failing into desuetude. Whistling, 
nearly $1100 to engage herself two years more | the child’s earliest attempt at musical expression, 
for the same services; but her health is so feeble, | we sel hear now, either in city or in country. 
that she will probable have to decline the onerous | Instead of whooping, hallooing, and those shouts 
task of reading and correcting manuscripts and ;of merry laughter, which were wont to conjure 
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up delicious reveries in aged bosoms, we now 
have an unchildlike thoughtfulness, or, what is 
still worse, a chattering pertinacity. It is sor- 
rowful to think that the accelerated progression 
of everything around us should have attached 
itself even to little children. The distance from 
long to short clothes, from jacket and pantaloons 
to coat and vest. has been so flarrowed down 
that, while you still have a distinct remembrance 
of the teething-coral with its silver bells, the 
child, for whose wse they had been purchased, 
nudges your arm and quietly suggests the pro- 
priety of his wearing, im future, a long-skirted 
coat with a gelyet collar. 

There is an old Greek comedy extant, of which 
a free translation was made during the Eliza- 
bethan era, in which the natural order of things 
is reversed—the old men going to school with 
their satchels and books, while the boys, their 
sons, assume the duties strictly appertaining to 





tractiveness, if between boyhood and manhood 
is to.be but one brief step, it becomes us to set a 
good example to those who mimic our ways so 
early, and to exhibit, in our own persons, an ab- 
horrence of those evils which we wish our chil- 
dren to shun. 





SPIRITUALITY. 

We sometimes hear that class of persons who 
are seeking, through the aid of ‘‘mediums,’’ so 
called, to penetrate the mysteries of a higher 
life, denominated ‘‘spiritualists.”” And these 
persons, so far as our observation goes, 
themselves as having higher spiritual affinities 
and yearnings than the majority of those around 
them. Just the contrary is the truth; for, as any 
one may see, they have no interior spiritual in- 
stincts; their minds being so immersed in what 
is external and material, that they will not believe 
until proof comes to the very senses of the body. 





a mee? 7 F ye ae — © A Thus, they require rappings, writings, and move- 
ee eg ged sam . aes ealte of! ments of material substances. The true spirit- 
their shill trebile—for nature is sae Meponed to — i a > - . —— i 
¢ ] , evil and sens ings, into the perception o: 
hasten the evidences of maturity than republican} spiritual truths as governing principles of his life; 
— pangs a 4 hyp but the falne spiritualist (rather peaterialiat) de- 
‘ ‘ ’ ; } scen ower planes, by mere hearkening 
all times annoying, and not unfrequently imper- through the bodily senses, for those utterances 
a pppoe, Pesca yerigtena peal, which can only be made, discreetly, in a higher 
sth what per b Tr ‘ » to 8 e sphere. Can we wonder that, as a general thing, 
with what an air they will assume a part in a} these ““mediums’’deny the inspiration of the Bible, 
ee: ‘a . byw am thes tae peneertes ; and ae in - eréction of _— ao by which 
> st to ’ i to: 
you refrain from a courteous response, the little} sbualpauioeh unin. They a — 
fellow takes it in high dudgeon, and considers } ers of the blind, and if they pause not, both must 
ee ec th very probable he Will fall into the ditch. There is no way to Heaven 
But ihe boys of a Spthat arhibe in societ seat aunt Seen age > es ee 
Dims: “tune hmaado.e en ay ee ee 
immature men, and are fond of imitating, and} ; 
even of exaggerating man’s worst vices. They - 
stand at the street-corners, or parade the public , 5 cahoots 
avenues, in gangs, with their hats cocked know- With the May number closes the first volume 
ingly on one side, making bold and impudent} of the Home Macazine. It includes nine num- 
remarks upon passers-by, and, not unfrequently,} bers, and this, in order to let the volume end 
pufling ao of te be eo ne ee rage with the current half year. ‘The future volumes 
oa ediamy dite som > ‘tale great cuslgiion | will have each six numbers, and begin in July 
to chew and drink and swear to a degree, that} and January. 
their constitutions are perfectly shattered before} We are pleased to say that our magazine is 


they reach the age of maturity; while their; succeeding quite up to our anticipations. Its 


j d bravado, their bullyi , 
fehteee ar Pie likely to “lead afying ae reception by the public has been full of encou- 


tually to, the house of refuge, than-the house of; ragement, and we see no reason to doubt our 
er, obtaining, in good time, a circulation that-will 





Any one who has lived long in a large city’ hear no mean comparison with that of any other 


must have seen this “forcing process” going on,} 
and many have, doubtless, wished to see the ap-' 
plication of a remedy. That boys: and girls of} 
all social grades become immaturely mature is’ 


) 


periodical in the country. 
With the beginning of the second volume, the 


- hepond all question; but we fear the evil lies in} Home Magazine will be liberally illustrated, A 
the of our institutions, and in the rush | “2¢ s/eel plate, and many wood engravings, will 


and Whirl about us, quite as much as it does in be given in each number. The amount of read- 
the relaxed system of parental discipline. We} ing matter—eighty pages—will remain as now ; 
regret this ‘‘progressive” tendency, especially in} a}.o the subscription price. Taken in clubs of 


our duty = gilts ie en the eae pd ~ and a4 four subscribers, at $1,25 each, per annum, the 
much as ible. If the old endea graces | Home Magazine will now be the cheapest maga- 
‘of thei 


tile state are to lose some of their at-} zine in the world. 








